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PREFACE. 

"  The  Emperor  Hadrian  possessed  a  magnificent  Villa,  at  Tivoli,  of 
which  the  ruins  still  remain.  la  it  he  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
his  own  Recollections  of  Greece.  He  there  erected  buildings,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  Pcecij^ ,  and  Lyceum ;  by  their  side  he 
planted  the  Grove  of  an  Academy/'amrvhe  jtiQ-.i^ed'rt^e  stream  of  an 
ideal  Peneus  through  the  pleasant  Vilfifof.--^  imiCative  Tempe. 

"The  Traveller  in  Greece  consfructa'- Jp  his."0\j'p  mind  such  a  villa 
as  this.  He  furnishes  it  with  the  beautiful  'sCenes  which  he  once 
visited  in  that  country ;  he  refreshes  it  with  the  clear  waters  and 
cool  shades  of  a  Tempe ;  he  decorates  it  with  the  fair  porticoes  of 
a  Pfficile,  a  Lyceum,  and  an  Academy. 

"  But  his  recollections  of  Greece,  like  the  buildings  of  Hadrian, 
are  liable  to  fall  into  decay.  The  Author  of  the  following  pages  has, 
therefore,  attempted  to  give  a  permanence  to  his  own  reminiscences 
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by  constructing  a  humbler  Tivoli,  in  which  he  hopes  that  others  may 
perhaps  enjoy  some  share  of  that  pleasure  which  was  felt  of  old  by 
the  Greek  Traveller  in  the  Villa  of  Hadrian." 


Such  was  the  Author's  address,  by  way  of  Preface,  to  the  original 
edition  of  his  "  Greece  "  in  the  year  1839. 

The  Publisher  has  now^  the  pleasure  of  stating,  that  in  the  period 
which  has  since  elapsed,  three  large  editions  have  been  called  for, 
and  the  work  has  been  translated  into  the  French  and  Italian 
languages.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  taken  its  position 
as  a  classical  authority.  The  present  edition  of  the  Work  has 
been  entirely  revised  by  the  Author;  and  the  matter,  as  well  as  the 
engravings,  in  some  respects  rearranged,  so  as  to  bring  the  illustrations 
into  more  intimate  connexion  with  their  descriptions  in  the  text. 

In  the  present  edition,  Mr.  George  Scharf,  the  able  illustrator  of 
Dean  Milman's  Horace*  and  other  classical  works,  has  supplied  notes 
and  illustrations,  in  an  Introductory  Chapter,  on  the  "  Characteristics 
of  Greek  Art,"  which  will  be  found  explanatory  of  many  allusions  to 
the  subject  that  occur  in  the  pp.urs.e  of  the  Work.  The  Publisher 
has  to  express  Hs'a^grel,  mat  4fie?  -number  of  pages  to  which  this 
chapter  was  necessarily  jre^trotad'^^as  rendered  it  somewhat  less  com- 
plete than  that  gentfeujan/rfle'^ieiS  t^  make  it.  He  believes,  however, 
that  the  varied  information  it  contains  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  Work  ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  understood  that  Dr.  Wordsworth 
is  in  no  way  responsible  for  anything  contained  in  that  chapter. 

*  The  Life  aad  Works  of  Horace.  Edited  by  Dean  Milmau.  A  new  and  beautifully 
printed  edition  of  the  text,  illustrated  by  300  Engravings  of  Coins,  Gems,  Statues,  &c., 
from  the  Antique.    Second  E<lition.    2  vols.  8vo.     30*. 

"  Not  a  page  can  be  opened  vrhere  the  eye  does  not  light  upon  some  antique  gem.  Mythology,  history,  art, 
manners,  topography,  have  all  their  fitting  representatives.  It  is  the  highest  praise  to  say,  that  the  designs 
throughout  add  to  the  pleasure  with  which  Horace  is  le&d."— Classical  Museum. 


It  may  not  be  unbecomiDg  in  the  Publisher  here  to  express  his 
belief,  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  Author,  Artists,  and  Engravers,  and 
of  the  more  humble  but  uidispcasable  powers  of  the  Press,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  erect  a  Pcecile  and  Lyceum,  in  remembrance  of 
Greece,  such  as  Hadrian,  with  all  the  imperial  power  of  Rome,  would 
have  attempted  in  vain. 
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CHABACTERISTICS  OF  UBEEK  ART. 

BY  GGOHQB  SCRARF,  VSJt. 

WHEN  Paoaanias  trarelled  thtoagh  Greece,  during  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  about  1690  jears  ago,  he  found  every  city  teeming  with 
life  and  refinement ;  every  Temple  a  Museum  of  Art ;  and  every  spot 
hallowed  by  some  tradition  which  contributed  to  its  preservation.  The 
ruthless  destruction  of  these  works  of  art,  in  subsequent  ages,  has  reduced 
them  to  a  small  number ;  and  the  Traveller  now  pauses,  with  a  melancholy 
interest,  to  reflect  upon  the  objects  described  by  Pausanias,  but  which  no 
longer  exist.  It  is  true  that  in  our  Museums  many  fine  Monuments  of 
ancient  art  have  been  preserved ;  but  their  completeness  and  unity  as  works 
of  art  cannot  be  appreciated  under  such  circumstances.  In  order  to  com- 
prehend the  design  of  the  artist,  the  surrounding  scenery,  to  which  it  had 
reference,  as  well  as  the  distance  irom  which  it  was  intended  to  be  viewed, 
are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Where  an  object  of  art  is  removed  from  its  original 
site,  the  Scholar  and  the  Antiquary  must  be  combined  with  the  Artist  and 
Historian  before  the  imagination  can  be  carried  back  to  the  realities  of 
a  more  classic  period  of  its  existence.  It  is  therefore  the  object  of  these 
introductory  pages  to  attempt  a  combination  so  necessary  and  important; 
and  thus  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  striking  characteristics  of  the  different 
eras  of  Greek  art ; — to  compare  them  with  each  other,  to  assist  in  chronolo- 
gically arrangbg  the  more  important  examples  still  remaining  to  us,  so  as  to 
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facilitate  their  comparison  with  the  Historians,  and  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
classic  descriptions  contained  in  subsequent  portions  of  this  volume. 

Independently  of  the  actual  beauty  and  style  of  execution  in  works  of  art, 
it  is  important  to  trace  the  historical  period  at  which  they  were  produced. 
The  process  by  which  this  information  may  be  obtained  is  highly  interesting, 
and  in  most  instances  quite  conclusive.  The  known  locality  of  a  city,  as 
described  by  ancient  writers,  frequently  affords  sufficient  evidence  to  identify 
its  ruins.  The  sculptured  decorations  which  formed  a  part  of  its  buildings, 
may  also  be  historically  associated  with  it.  In  this  way  the  date  of  their 
execution  can  sometimes  be  ascertained ;  but,  unfortunately,  few  Greek  edifices 
remain  which  have  their  sculptures  thus  connected  with  them.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  op  Theseus  at  Athens,  the  Temple 
OP  Minerva  at  iEgina,  and  those  of  Oltmpia  in  Elis  and  Phioaleia  in 
Arcadia, — all  of  which  contained  sculpture  most  important  towards  a  history 
of  art, — few  other  instances  are  known  where  the  identity  is  perfect.  In 
many  instances  a  new  temple  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a  former  one, — 
portions  of  the  ancient  foundation  having  been  left,  and  the  old  materials 
frequently  used  for  the  new  structure.  Bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  have  thus 
been  built  into  plain  walls,*  with  the  sculptured  sides  turned  inwards,  as  at 
Nineveh  and  Xanthus,  where  the  bas-reliefs  were  only  discovered  on  the 
demolition  of  the  walls,  by  which  they  had  been  thus  protected. 

As  guides  to  the  different  eras  of  art,  coins,  from  having  inscriptions  upon 
them,  are  also  of  great  importance.  They  are  generally  impressed  with  the 
portrait  of  the  existing  ruler,  or  with  the  religious  emblems  of  the  town  in 
which  they  were  struck ;  and  they  frequently  bear  allusion  to  some  circum- 
stanjce,  the  date  of  which  is  well  known.  In  early  times,  coins  bore  the  symbol 
of  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  city,  and  the  issue  of  money  was  regulated  by 
the  priests  as  a  matter  of  religious  care.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the 
first  talent  within  reach  was  employed  in  their  execution.  Monarchs  sub- 
sequently introduced  their  own  features  upon  the  coinage ;  at  first  under  the 
semblance  of  divinity;  but  at  length  they  represented  themselves  with  all 
their  personal  characteristics  and  the  usual  insignia  of  power. 

It  was  also  customary  to  introduce  upon  coins  reduced  copies  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  art,  especially  statuary ;  thus  furnishing  transcripts  of 
many  fine  groups,  such  as  the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  the  Venus  of  Cos,  and  the 
reposing  Hercules, — works  which  have  since  perished.  Being  smaller  in  size, 
and  of  a  material  not  easily  broken,  and,  moreover,  being  of  metal  impervious 
to  rust^  many  specimens  of  bronze  coins  have  come  down  to  us  as  perfect  as 
when  first  produced.  '  We  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  accurately  of  the  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  their  execution.     Many  of  our  finest  bronze  medals  have  been 
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preserved  by  a  peculiarly  hard  coating,  teiined  patina,  which  forms  over  the 
metal  in  the  earth  like  a  varnish  upon  the  surface ;  and  this  being  harder  than 
the  metal  itself,  has  served  the  better  to  protect  it.  Iron,  on  the  contrary,  is 
destroyed  by  the  rust  which  forms  upon  it, — a  fact  which  accounts  for  the 
entire  disappearance  of  many  useful  implements  which  the  Greeks  are  known 
to  have  possessed. 

Besides  the  enduring  nature  of  the  material  of  which  coins  were  formed, 
other  circumstances  have  tended  considerably  to  their  preservation.  The  prac- 
tice  of  hoarding  money  by  bniying  it  in  earthen  jars  was  common  in  ancient 
times ;  the  owner  seldom  communicating  to  any  one  the  place  of  its  conceal- 
ment In  the  event  of  his  violent  or  sudden  death,  the  secret  would  thus 
perish  with  him.  History  affords  many  instances  of  men  becoming  suddenly 
rich  by  the  discovery  of  such  hidden  treasure.  This  was  said  to  be  the  case 
with  Herodes  and  Timon  of  Athens ;  and  many  similar  hoards  have  been  laid 
open  in  our  own  day.  It  was  formerly  a  custom  also  to  bury  money  with  the 
dead ;  and  the  coin  which  was  intended  to  pay  the  ferryman  over  the  Styx, 
has  in  more  than  one  instance  been  found  adhering  to  the  jawbone  of  the  dead 
body.  In  very  early  times,  tombs,  called  Hypogaea,  were  constructed  beneath 
the  level  of  the  ground ;  which,  from  this  circumstance,  were  more  likely  to 
escape  desecration.  Other  tombs  were  also  built  of  a  more  conspicuous  form, 
serving  for  monumental  purposes,  and  displaying  fine  architectural  conceptions. 
These,  as  well  as  the  HypogSBa,  contained,  besides  the  remains  of  the  deceased, 
articles  of  great  value,  such  as  vases,  bronze  and  gold  ornaments,  and  even 
domestic  utensils, — ^for  the  ancients  paid  great  respect  to  the  dead,  and 
frequently  buried  with  them  all  the  articles  they  valued  most  during  life. 
Tombs  of  distinguished  persons  were  also  protected  by  inscriptions  engraved 
on  the  portal,  imprecating  curses  upon  any  one  venturing  to  disturb  them. 
These  inscriptions  seem  to  have  been  effectual  in  early  ages,  for  many  such 
monuments  have  remained  buried  in  accumulated  soil,  and  have  only  been 
brought  to  light  in  our  own  days.  During  a  later  period  all  the  tombs 
which  offered  any  temptation  to  plunder  were  rifled  by  the  Eomans,  espe- 
cially during  the  time  of  Theodoric,  when  the  plunder  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  systematically.  In  more  recent  times  the  value  of  articles  found 
in  these  tombs  has  been  so  great  as  to  encourage  a  regular  system  of 
excavation,  which  has  been  attended  with  successful  results  at  Athens, 
Milo,  Corinth,  and  various  parts  of  Italy,  where  some  of  the  finest  painted 
vases  and  ornaments  have  been  found  in  connection  with  fanereal  structures. 
These  vases,  and  the  golden  wreaths  and  other  decorations  found  with 
them,  were  probably  trophies  of  victory  in  the  public  games. 

The  custom  of  writing  the  name  over  the  principal  figures  in  the  early 
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vases  has  been  serviceable  in  interpreting  the  subject  of  the  painting.  A 
uniform  style  of  costume  and  personal  appearance  has  been  adopted  in  the 
representation  of  particular  individuals  which  enables  the  initiated  to  trace 
with  some  certainty  the  intention  of  the  artist  In  early  sculptures  of 
heroic  subjects,  the  names  were  also  frequently  engraved  upon  them. 

Again ;  portraits,  statues,  and  busts  of  individuals,  often  bore  their  names  ; 
by  which  means  the  artist  has  become  familiar  with  the  physiognomy  of  the 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
associate  their  features  with  their  thoughts  and  actions. 

Historians  have  also  left  us  some  account  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  art, — recording  the  name  of  the  artist  as  well  as  the  period 
at  which  such  changes  occurred.  Pliny  occasionally  names  artists  who 
introduced  new  modes  of  treatment ;  but  he  is  more  careftd  in  enumerating 
their  works,  and  his  writings  thus  offer  us  little  more  than  a  catalogue 
of  names.  Quintilian,  Lucian,  and  Pausanias,  give  more  particular  de- 
scriptions of  their  works,  and  from  these  authors  it  is  discovered  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  copies,  or  imitations  at  least,  of  some  of  the  great 
works  of  former  ages  whose  destruction  is  certain. 

Historians  also  assist  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  writing.  From  them 
we  learn  the  period  at  which  certain  letters  were  introduced;  and  when 
one  of  these  letters  appears  on  a  monument,  we  are  certain  that  its  date 
is  posterior  to  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  that  form  of  letter.  The 
same  changes  extend  to  the  spelling  of  words. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  art  degenerated  into  an  hereditary  trade,  we 
find  the  very  worst  specimens  employed  upon  public  monuments.  It 
would  seem  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  employment  was  bestowed  as 
a  personal  favour  upon  certain  individuals,  irrespective  altogether  of  their 
capacity.  During  this  period  many  of  the  monuments  of  private  individuals 
display  more  originality  and  refinement  than  the  embellishments  employed  on 
public  trophies,  or  the  arches  of  the  emperors  themselves. 

We  shall  now  close  our  general  remarks,  and  proceed  at  once  to  point 
out  in  detail  the  progressive  stages  of  art,  from  the  rudest  phase  to  its 
most  refined  development,  both  in  what  are  generally  termed  the  works 
of  the  artist  and  in  those  of  the  artizan. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Greek  nation,  which,  like  most 
others,  is  lost  in  the  dark  recesses  of  time, — whether  the  Hellenic  or  Pelasgic 
element  prevailed  at  the  outset  of  its  career, — is  of  little  moment  to  our  imme- 
diate purpose.  We  are  content  to  repeat  the  traditions  recorded  by  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  poets,  which  were  commonly  received  as  truth  in  his  day. — 
(iEschylus,  Prom. 442, seq.)   The  Hellenes,  according  to  this  authority,  preserved 
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manj  traditions  respecting  their  earliest  state,  which  represented  them  to  have 
been  on  a  level  with  the  savage  tribes  we  now  find  wandering  in  the  extensive 
forests  and  wilds  of  America.  They  had  then  no  agriculture,  but  lived  on  the 
spontaneous  produce  of  the  woods  ;  and  at  that  period  not  even  fire  could  be 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  man  till  it  had  been  stolen,  as  ^schylus  tells 
us,  from  heaven. 

I.-TH.  ABTs  TO  TH.  ^^  primitivc  timcs,  the  construction  of  human  habita- 

AccEBsiojr  OF  pi8i»-  tlous  acquired  the  distinctive  title  of  chief  art;  and 
TBATU8,  B.C.  hcuce  thc  Greek  word  \pxf'TeicTovia  (Architecture). 

Next  in  order  to  this  chief  art  may  be  ranked  Sculpture,  originating  in 
the  use  of  clay  for  the  formation  of  bricks  and  the  construction  of  vessels  for 
domestic  purposes.  Sculpture,  properly  so  called,  however,  could  not  exist 
until  after  the  introduction  of  tools  by  which  marble  and  other  hard  material 
could  be  fashioned.  Painting  is  of  much  more  recent  date ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  in  very  remote  times  colour  was  employed  as  a  dye. 

It  may  be  feirly  assumed,  then,  that  the  early  Greek  in  his  habitation 
acconmiodated  himself,  like  other  primitive  races,  to  the  rude  shelter  afforded 
by  caverns  and  hollow  trees ;  and  that,  as  the  race  increased  and  wants  multi- 
plied, constructed  habitations  were  attempted, — at  first  consisting  of  a  mere 
roof,  composed  of  boughs  and  skins 
spread  from  tree  to  tree,  and  serving  as 
a  protection  against  inclement  wea- 
ther. Primitive  shelter  of  this  kind 
may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
trunks  of  trees,  supporting  a  mass  of 
interwoven  boughs  hung  with  the  skins 
of  beasts  of  the  chase,  keep  off  the 
wind,  and  form  a  temporary  refuge. 
The  primitive  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  as  Pausanias  informs  us,  resembled 
a  hut  or  cabin,  and  was  composed  of  laurel  trees. 

In  the  course  of  time  buildings  became 
more  permanent.  Mud  was  added  to  the 
material  of  which  the  roof  was  formed,  and 
the  sides  strengthened  with  clay.  The  trees 
forming  the  props  were  cleared  of  all  lateral 
branches,  and  they  were  moimted  on  pieces 
of  stone  to  prevent  their  rotting  from  con- 
tact with  the  earth.  At  this  stage  the 
structure  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  complete  building. 
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6  CYCLOPEAN  WALLS. 

But  this  mad  toof  was  found  to  retain  moisture  in  winter,  and  in  the  auminer 

heat  it  was  liable  to  crack.     It  was  fonnd  also  that  wood 

could  be  conveniently  hewn  into  planks,  and  fitted  together 

with  some  degree  of  nicety ;   and, 

following  the  idea,  thus  suggested, 

the  flat  sloping  roof,  such  as  is  still 

common  in  Italy,  was  next  devised. 

The  double  slope,  however,  which  is 

more  familiar  to  our  habits,  waa  also 

/!,.  t.-rRn«nT±  woon.  B.^imo.     employed  at  an  early  age.     In  both 

these  cases  the  roof  was  made  to  extend  far  beyond  the  walls,  so 

■ V  as  to  form  a  shade  &om  the  summersun,  as  well  as  effectually 

.  )  to  throw  off  the  water.  Wallaof  stone,  to  protect  man  from 
his  fellow-men,  were  next  constructed.  Originally  these 
consisted  of  ponderous 
stones,  heaped  together 
withoat  any  attempt  at 
form,  but  with  smaller 
fragments  fitted  into  the 
interstices ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  still  existing 
ruins  of  Tiryns  and  also 
at  Calynda.  These  rude 
walls  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished at  first  sight 


frx)[Q  the  masses  of  broken 
rock  which  lie  heaped  toge- 
ther in  a  limestone  country, 
and  which  have  bo  often  misled 
the  eager  traveller  in  quest  of 
ancient  remains. 

Pliny  quotes  a  saying  of 
Pasiteles,  an  ancient  sculptor,  that  pottery  was  the  mother  of  all  the  arts  both 
in  stone  and  metals.  It  is  obvious  that  the  softest  and  most  easily-wrought 
materials  would  be  first  selected  for  experiment.  The  use  of  wood  and  clay, 
therefore,  long  preceded  any  attempt  to  work  in  stone  or  metal ;  and  a  modem 
writer  has  laid  down  a  system  of  the  progress  of  civilization  among  northern 
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nations,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  in  use  among  them.  This  system  is 
divided  into  three  periods :— Period  1.  Implements  and  arms  of  stone,  of 
wood,  and  of  bone,  and  clothing  of  skins ;  2.  Arms  of  copper  and  gold,  no 
silver  or  iron ;  3.  Arms  of  iron,  articles  of  silver,  and  inscriptions. 

"We  are  at  present  treating  of  the  first  period,  in  which  no  other  imple- 
ments and  arms  than  those  of  stone,  wood,  and  bone,  were  in  nse — an  age 
in  which  the  bow  and  the  arrow  had  just  been  added  to  the  javelin ;  and 
when  a  stone  adze  was  employed  for  shaping  timber.    Gourds  were  the  vessels 
used  in  snch  a  state  of  society ;  and  Acorn-cups  and  Flowers  naturally  sug- 
gested some  of  the  beautiful  forms  observable  in  pottery  even  of  the  earliest 
times.     Moreover,  clay  being  so  easily  moulded  by  the  hand,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  patterns  would  be  traced,  by  way  of  ornament,  upon  these  vases, 
while  still  in  a  soft  and  yielding  state.     At  first  these  devices  would  naturally 
be  imitations  of  the  geometric  lines  of  thi'. 
spider's  web,  of  a  ring,  or  palm-branch, 
and  the  simple  series  of  angles,  known  as 
the  zig-zag  pattern,  VVNA-     Two  vases 
are  here  given,  to  show  the  simple  pattern 
scratched  upon  them.     The  originals  are 

made  of  coarse  black-brown  clay,  and  are  tk  i.-t««.  w  »•  bumm  mn™. 

classed  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  Italian  fictile  art, — the  form  of  the 
one  being  copied  from  a  very  primitive  water  vessel,  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
and  is  called  Askos.  Such  skins  are  still  used  in  Italy,  as  well  as  Oreece,  for 
containing  wine.  The  potter's  art  early  acquired  great  importance,  both  from 
its  urility  and  the  scope  it  afforded  to  the  arts  of  design  by  way  of  enrich- 
ment From  the  superiority  of  the  native  clay,  the  best  mannfactnres  were 
established  at  Athens,  Corinth,  and  ^gma,  and  the  most  finished  and  beau- 
tiful forms  eventnally  became  pecnliar  to  these  places. 

With  the  discovery  of  a  material  so  plastic  as  clay,  man's  imitative  power 
expanded,  and  produced  various  attempts  to  represent  the  hnman  form,  in 
which  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  race,  at  least,  were  exhibited.  Man's 
apright  position,  the  head  poised  on  the  columnar  neck,  with  projecting 
nose  and  chin,  and  eyes  looking  straight  forward, — these  at  first  engaged 
tlie  artist's  attention ;  and  we  most  not  be  surprised  that  these  peculiarities 
were  exaggerated. 

When  tlie  use  of  the  hammer  and  anvil  were  discovered,  it  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  similar  figures  In  metal,  as  being  much  more  enduring  than  clay. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  some  very  early  bronzes  have  been  preserved, 
which  were  discovered  in  a  tumulus  at  Sardis,  and  which  have  traced  on  them 
the  simple  line  patterns,  such  as  we  find  on  the  earlier  specimens  of  pottery. 


8  BRONZES  OF  SABDIS. 

These  lines  are  alao  frequently  found  upon  other  ancient  metals.    The  primitive 
clay  figures  also  appear  to  have  been  imitated  in  stone,  as 
may  be  seen  in  some  curious  specimens  discOTered  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  among  the  earth-sunken  tombs  of  Attica.     Such 
figures  are  called  Sigillakia,  and  are  evidently  of  a  very 
early  fabric.    In  these 
iragments     the    deep 
111  \rj  ^n       B    grooves  separating  the 


limbs  from  the  body  exhibit  the  formality  of  line  natural  to  inexpert  workera 
in  a  hard  substance,  bat  in  all  other  respects  their  style  is 
exactly  that  which  an  unskilled  hand  would  adopt  in  moald- 
ing  a  figure  from  very  soft  material. 

Painting,  which  in  its  early  state  was  peculiarly  historic, 
has  been  called  the  art  of  deception ;  but  to  this  purpose  it 
has  been  more  especially  applied  in  later  times.  The  earliest 
and  most  ready  pigment  was  undoubtedly  blood, — a  thin  and 
colouring  liquid,  which  dyes  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  which 
might,  during  sacrifice,  have  occasionally  assumed,  while 
flowing,  the  recognisable  forms  of  objects,  as  we  see  in 
shadows  which  are  cast  upon  the  flat  ground.  Shadow  cer- 
tainly led  to  painting,  and  gave  the  name 

'*'~*™"'""      of  SCIAGEAPHT  to  one  particular  style  of 

art,  which  has  always  been  retained — namely,       _ 

the  SILHUUETTES,  a  name  ^ven  to  pictures  in    j^^ 

one  flat  colour,  usually  black.   By  snch  shadows   ^^P  | 

a  vast  mmiber  of  subjects  could  be  represented,     ^^^^ 

and  whole  histories  in  a  short  time  actually     Arm.  r;»  w^ 

expressed.     We  find   this   art  first   employed 

to  decorate  pale  earthen  vases  with  figures  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  animals ; 


EARLY  VASE  PAINTING. 


but  no  attempt  at  figures  occurs  in  the  very  earliest  examples.     Specimens  of  the 
earliest  painted  vases  from  Athens  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.   They  exhibit 


great  aimplicity  of  form,  and  are  made  of  a  pale  dull  clay,  with  simple  patteruB 


rif.  i»,_iT.i.T.  vases  of  this  period.    There  is  no  attempt 

at  precision  of  form,  such  as  distinguishes  a  subsequent  style,  in  which  we 
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fibd  a  careful  outline  given  bj  incised  or  deeply-scratched  lines.  Tlie  colonr 
appears  blacker  and  more  glossy,  and  tte  clay  ground  of  the  vase,  moreover, 
is  covered  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  which  gives  a  richness  and  polish  to  the 
whole  surface.  In  the  present  specimens  none  of  these  peculiarities  present 
themselves. 

Passing  from  early  painting  to  statuary,  and  from  the  traditions  by  which 
its  history  is  cherished,  we  find,  in  the  earliest  times,  a  block  of  stone  or 
wood  worshipped  as  the  symbol  of  bodily  presence.     In  this  form  Mercury 
and  Apollo  received  divine   honours  ;    Jupiter   Casius  was   represented   by 
a  heap  of  stones ;  the  Sidonian  goddess  appeared  as  a  great  block  drawn 
about  in  a  cart ;    and  the  Paphian   Venus  was  shrined  in  her  temple   as 
a  cone.     These  symbols  remained  unchanged   during  a  long 
course  of  pagan  history.     They  are  represented  on  medals  struck 
by  the  Boman  emperors.     Sometimes  the  human  head  was 
placed  upon  a  square  column  of  a  man's  height ;  and  as  this 
form  was  most  frequently  employed  for 
representations  of  Mercury,  it  was  called 
Herhes,  from  one  of  his  names.     The 
Hermes  was  much  used  in  later  times 
for  portraits  of  philosophers  and  learned 
men,  of  whom  Mercury  was  the  protect- 
ing deity.    This  ornament  is  peculiarly 
K,.  u.-iiiui>.       adapted  to  library  decorations.     Some- 
times hands  and  feet  were  added  to  the  upright  block ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  extremities  were  made  of  a  more 
refined  material,  frequently  of  white  marble.     Pausa- 
uias  describes   thirty    quadrangulai'  stones  at  Phane, 
which  he  says  the  Phaneans  venerated,  calling  them 
by   the  name   of   some    particular    god.     The    same 
author  informs  ns  that  at  Thespite,  afterwards  cele- 
brated  for  its   beautiful  statue  of  the  God  of   Love 
figured  in    Plate   VIII.,  the  oldest   symbol  of   that 
deity  was  a  rude  representation  in  stone. 

But  although  sculptors  had  by  this  time  attained  . 
the  power  of  imitating  the  human  form,  the  ability  to  | 
convey  its  expression  and  other  niceties  of  character 
was  still  wanting.  It  was,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  '*  '»-'^'^-™'*'  io""""^-- 
natural  convictions  of  mankind  to  worship  the  images  of  ordinary  beings  like 
themselves.  In  order,  therefore,  to  overcome  this  feeling,  a  terrible  aspect 
was  bestowed  on  the   deities  by  the  artist,  who  thus  attempted  to  horrify 
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the  senses,  T^here  he  could  not  command  veneration.  In  common  with 
all  BaTage  nations,  hideousness  and  extravagant  proportions  characterized 
the  earliest  gods  of  Greece. 
Traces  of  these  monstrosities 
lingered,  throngh  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  Greek  art,  in  the  Gor- 
gons  and  Furies  of  theatrical 
representation.  In  later  times 
the  Gorgon's  head  decorated  the 
coinage  of  Athens,  and  was  a 
favourite  emhlem  on  the  shields 
of  her  heroes. 

The  art  of  expressing  form  by  mere  oullm 
(V  i«-i-i«.u.  hko,         takes  of  difficulties  which  those  can 
scarcely  estimate  to  whom  practice  has  made  it  familiar. 
But  although  the  modem  artist  begins  his  work  with  an 
outline,  we  feel  assured  that  this  discovery  followed  the 
laying  on  of  colours.     Patterns  composed  of  lines,  such  aa 
have  been  already  described,  were  in  previous  use;  but  they 
were  merely  employed  as  lines  to  gratify  the  eye.     Tlie 
difficulty  of  comprehending  forms  by  these  means  is  often     '*'  '*"*  '^"  "  ^""^ 
experienced,  even  among  ourselves.     Take  a  map,  for  instance,  in  pure  out- 
line, where  a  lake  may  he  taken  for  an  island.     Until  the  shading  is  added, 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  land  from  the  sea,  or  the  solid  body  from 
empty  space. 

Phny  informs  u3  that  Cleanthes  of  Corinth  was  the  first  who  represented 
form  by  lines.     The  name  of  the  ori- 
ginator is  of  little  importance;  but  it 
shows  that  this  was  recognised  as  a 
separate   and  essential  stage  of  the 
art.     Tlie  use  of  colour  was  not  con- 
fined to  vases,  but  was  evidently  ex- 
tended   to    sepulchral    monuments. 
Many  of  the  clay  images  found  in  the 
Greek  tombs  retain  traces  of  paint. 
Some  of  these  even  appear  to  have 
been  gaudily  decorated  with  gold  and 
n,.™.,s..o€.         ^  profusion  of  the  brightest  colours. 
A  curious  .specimen  from  a  tomb  at  Samos  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum 
at  Canterbury ;  and  many  others,  discovered  by  Mr.  Burgon  and  the  Baron 
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von  Stackelberg  in  Attica,  exhibit  similar  instances  of  enricliment.  In  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  chapter  xiii.  11 — 14,  and  chapter  xv.  8,  will  be  found 
a  curious  description  of  the  manufacture  of  wooden  and  clay  images, — "  laying 
it  over  with  vermilion,  and  with  paint  colouring  it  red,  and  covering  every 
spot  therein." 

It  may  have  seemed  easy  to  represent  the  shadow  of  a  profile  face ;  but  more 
than  this  was  required.  The  eye  and  ear  must  be  added.  The  latter  could  be 
tolerably  represented ;  but  with  the  eye  greater  diflSculties  present  themselves, — 
difficulties  which  those  only  who  have  undergone  the  trial  can  appreciate.    To 

represent  the  eye  in  side  view  requires  a  complicated  know- 
ledge of  foreshortening,  such  as  the  Greeks  of  that  period  had 
not  acquired ;  they  therefore  began  by  inserting  the  shape  of 
a  full  eye ;  thus  giving  a  bird-like  character  to  the  profile.  A 
curious  method  of  representing  the  eye,  on  painted  vases  of 
Fig.  so—PmoriLE  etk.     ^^  oBxlj  pcvlod,  was  to  draw  a  circle  and 

carry  a  line  through  it.  In  some  instances  a  ball  was 
placed  within  the  circle,  and  the  comer  lines  somewhat 
shortened,  as  in  fig.  21,  from  a  vase  in  the  Museum 
Disneyanum. 

Pliny  traces  the  origin  of  drawing  and  modelling 
portraits  to  Dibutades,  a  potter  of  Corinth,  whose  iv2i.-f«omdi«.«  v^«. 
daughter,  seeing  the  shadow  of  her  lover's  profile  cast  upon  the  wall  by  a 
strong  light,  traced  the  outline.  The  father's  attention  being  called  to  this 
sketch,  he  pressed  clay  into  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  furnace  to  harden.  In 
all  probability  some  such  event  first  originated  the  Ja«-relief,  which  has 
always  been  regulated  by  shadows ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  those  bas- 
reliefs  are  most  perfect  which  are  still  intelligible  upon  being  reduced  to 
mere  shadows,  as  sciagraphs  or  ombres  chinois.  Dibutades,  according  to 
the  same  author,  was  the  first  to  decorate  architecture  with  sculptured  orna- 
ments made  of  clay.  He  is  said  to  have  placed  figures  in  the  gable-ends, 
and  ornaments  along  the  ridge-tiles  of  the  temples — an  application  of  his 
art  very  natural  after  the  discovery  just  attributed  to  him.  In  the  same 
passage  we  are  told  that  the  sculptor  found  the  means  of  colouring  the 
ornaments  in  red. 

In  sculpture  of  tliis  period  figures  were  generally  represented  with  the 
limbs  close  together.  Very  frequently  neither  the  hands  nor  the  arms  were 
indicated,  the  whole  being  supposed  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  tight,  painted 
garment,  and  with  the  feet  alone  projecting.  Figures  of  this  kind  had  little  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  columnar  Hermes  already  described ;  but  a  slight 
advance  on  this  is  seen  in  the  curious  statue   of  white  marble,  found   at 
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Polledrara,  a  part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci.     In  general  attitude  the  columnar 

character  is  here  preserved  ;  but  the  arms  from  *>"■  pl>inw  _ 

are  made  to  project,  and  the  hands  in  proportion 

mously  large.    The  dress  is  also  distinguiBhet: 

upper  and  imder  garment ;  but  there  is  no  attem| 

cate  a  fold  in  the  drapery.     Remains  of  elaboratel} 

borders  and  ornaments  are  traceable  in  this   d 

black,  red,  and  white  colours ;    and   these 

strongly    resemble  the  minute   interlacings 

found  on  the  neck  of  some  of  the  vases  of  an 

early  but  refined  period. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  tool 
cbanical  contrivances  for  moving  weights  at  thf 
which  we  are  treating.  The  saw — said  by  PUny, 
to  be  the  invention  of  Bsedalus  or  Perdix,  and  to 
from  the  teeth  of  a  serpent — is  to  be  seen  on  the 
recently  brought  from  Nineveh.  The  wheel 
with  carts  and  chariots  frequently  appears  upon 
monnments,  on  which  also  is  observed  the  p 
battering-ram.  The  potter's  wheel  is  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad,  sviii.  375,  600. 

The  earliest  metal  %nres  were  formed  of  thi 
bronze  hammered  into  shape,  and  finished  with 

In  this  manner  was  formed  the  brazen  statue  of  Jupiter  "'■  *>-«""■ ""  '""'■ 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Sparta ;  the  parts  being  firmly  united  together  with  nails. 
Pausanias  describes  this  (iii.  17)  as  a  very  ancient  work  of  art,  the  produc- 
tion either  of  Diedalus  or  Learchua  of  Rhegium.  It  is  aUo  recorded  that 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture  are  indebted  to  Deedalus  for  their  first 
development  among  the  Athenians  and  Cretans.  Diodorua  Siculus  gives  a  long 
history  of  the  works  and  adventures  of  this  artist ;  but  it  will  suffice  here  to 
state,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  native  of  Athens,  who  dwelt  a  long  time  in 
Crete,  from  whence  he  fled  into  Sicily.  He  is  said,  also,  to  have  worked 
in  Egypt,  and  to  have  copied  many  of  the  works  of  art  of  that  country ; 
his  labyrinth  in  Crete  having  been  a  copy  from  the  Egyptian.  The  whole 
story  may  be  purely  mythical ;  but  it  coincides  witli  our  belief  of  a  friendly 
intercourse  having  been  established,  at  this  early  period,  between  the  Egyptians 
and  tlie  Asiatic  Greeks.  Dredalus  is  said  to  have  made  his  figures  walk,  and 
to  seem  as  if  endowed  with  life,  because  he  was  the  first  to  separate  the  limbs, 
which  suggests  movement.  Hence  wooden  figures  of  the  greatest  antiquity 
were  called  by  his  name — Deedalus. 


I 

I      14  STATE  OF  THE  ARTS 


The  name  of  the  mythical  artist  Smilis  was  derived  from  <TfiiX,ij,  a  knife 
for  carving  wood.  The  names  of  the  artists  who  accompanied  Tarquin 
from  Corinth  to  Italy  are  Euchinis,  Diopus,  and  Eugrammus  (Pliny,  xxxv. 
12,  43),  which  names  signify  the  dexterous,  the  overseer,  and  the  correct 
designer.  The  qualities  which  these  names  imply  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  purely  Greek  vases  found  so  abundantly  in  that  part  of  Italy  first 
occupied  by  Tarquin. 

Such  we  may  assume  was  the  point  of  excellence  to  which  the  arts  had 
attained  in  the  time  of  Homer.  All  descriptions  beyond  this  must  be  traced 
to  the  poet's  imagination.  In  the  Homeric  poems  little  knowledge  is  gained 
of  the  actual  state  and  quality  of  art,  beyond  the  use  of  certain  materials 
and  their  application.  Copper  tempered  and  hardened  is  chiefly  employed 
for  armour,  both  offensive  and  defensive ;  whilst  iron  is  rarely  mentioned,  and 
then  only  in  connexion  with  agriculture.  All  applications  of  this  metal  for 
the  purposes  of  war  belong  to  a  subsequent  age. 

In  the  Odyssey  the  value  of  material  is  often  particularised, — the  halls  of 
Alcinous  and  Menelaus  glitter  with  gold,  copper,  and  electrum ;  and  large 
stores  of  metal  yet  unemployed  are  laid  up  in  the  treasure  chambers.  Precious 
woods  are  specially  named.  The  carriage  in  which  Priam  goes  to  seek  Achilles 
is  made  of  cedar ;  and  the  grotto  of  Calypso  is  fragrant  with  it.  Penelope 
received  a  rich  veil  from  her  suitors,  and  Hecuba  dedicated  the  handsomest 
embroidered  garment,  selected  from  her  rich  store,  to  the  tutelary  goddess, 
whose  statue  was  enthroned  in  the  temple  of  the  sacred  city.  The  Phoenicians 
had  already  introduced  ivory,  purple,  and  incense  from  Arabia,  and  byssus 
and  costly  robes  from  the  east. 

Silver  is  rarely  mentioned  in  these  poems,  whilst  both  bronze  and  gold  are 
familiar  metals.  Homer  does  not  appear  to  have  known  either  the  compass 
or  the  saw. 

Articles  of  furniture,  such  as  chairs  and  bedsteads,  seem  to  have  been 
made  of  wood,  hewn  out  of  the  rough  block  with  an  axe ;  then  carefully 
wrought  with  fi^er  instruments,  and  afterwards  adorned  with  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  or  amber,  inlaid  and  inserted  into  the  bored  and  depressed  portions. 
Ivory  is  described  as  adorning  sword  sheaths,  keys,  and  caskets. 

By  the  door  of  Alcinous,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey,  stand  rows  of  dogs 
in  gold  and  silver.  In  his  hall,  upon  pedestals,  are  golden  statues  of  boys 
holding  torches,  whilst  the  whole  palace  shines  like  the  sun.  Its  walls  are  brass, 
and  the  cornice  gilt,  with  portals  of  silver  and  gold.  In  these  halls  rise  pillars 
of  silver,  surrounded  by  clustering  vines,  dazzling  the  eye  with  all  the  glitter  of 
an  oriental  city.  But  this  condition  of  the  arts,  as  represented  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  must  be  accepted  with  many  qualifications.     The  poet  appeals  to  our 
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imaginations  by  the  exercise  of  his  own.     How  easy  for  him  to  describe  a 

degree  of  excellence  in  the  arts,  which  never  existed.     The  same  words  which 

describe  a  single  group  of  figures  on  a  shield  might  extend  the  subject  to  an 

army,  and,  at  the  expense  of  words  only,  swell  the  whole  into  a  universe. 

Such,  in  effect,  was  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.     It  had  no 

real  existence  so  far  as  the  artistic  description  is  concerned ;  but  it  commnni- 

cates  the  important  fact,  that  groups  of  figures  In  metal  had  already  been 

attempted. 

Homer  is  very  particular  in  enumerating  the  various  details  of  armour  and 

equipments  for  war.     The  construction  of  these  always  continued  the  same, 

and  each  part  can  be  recognised  upon  the  ancient  figures,  although  the  works 

of  art  which  exhibit  them  are  of  a  much  Uter 

period. 

The  LaisSion,  or  shield-cnrtain,  which  Homer 

occasionally  refers  to,  has  been  only  recently 

determined.     The  form  was  frequently  seen  on 

vase  paintings,  but  was  not  known  to  be  repre- 
sented on  sculpture  until  the  discovery  of  the 

Lycian  monuments.    The  gorgon-headed  shield 

of  Agamemnon  may  be  quoted  as  an  elaborate 

specimen  of  various  metals. 

The   use  of    money   seems    to   have  been 

utterly  unknown  to  Homer ;  nor  does  he  make 

any  direct  mention  of  the  stone  statue.     That 

of  Athena  in  the  Trojan  Citadel  seems  to  have 

been  one  of  the  wooden  statues  called  Xoana 

(^^oavov),  and  in  a  sitting  position ;  for  Hecuba 

lays  the  tributary  gar-         ^  »-«««■  wummt  uiuu 
:        -'    ~^        '-  ment  upon  its  knees. 

Gold,  we  find,  was  beaten  extremely  thin  for  the 
purpose  of  gilding ;  of  this  Homer  gives  an  instance 
in  describing  the  preparations  for  a  sacrifice  (Odyss. 
iii.  437),  when  Nestor  produces  gold  which  is  applied 
to  the  horns  of  the  ox,  "  'Iv  dyaXfia  0ecL  Kej^dpoiro 
tSovffa."  The  same  process  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  doors  and  columns  in  the  palaces  before  mentioned. 
The  solid  walls  of  the  Treasury,  still  existing  at 
Mycente,  were  plated  inside  with  some  metal,  pro- 
«» M.-nrrmo. (.1  itai.w.T  bably    bronze;    for    the    nails    by   which    it    was 

fastened  yet  remain,  and  the  same  metallic  lining  may  have  been  used  for  the 
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brazen  chamber  in  wliich  Danae  is  said  to  liave  been  confined  by  Acrisius  of 
Argoa. 

Although  Homer  does  not   describe  marble   as   decorating  any   of   his 
stately  palaces,  we  find  that  he  was  aware  of  the  difference  between  that 
material  and  Common  stone;  for  he  tells  aa 


that  Paris  was  struck  on  the  mouth  with  a  marble  stone.     Green  and  red 
marble,  however,  are  found  casing  the  front  of  the  Treasury  at  Mycente. 

Another  very  remarkable 
relic  of  Homeric  times,  if  not 
much  older,  in  seen  in  the  walla 
and  sculptured  lione  on  the 
gate  of  Mycente.  The  blocks 
which  form  the  walls  are 
square-hewn,  and  laid  in  hori- 
zontal courses.  Over  the  portal 
are  two  lions,  executed  in  very 
rude  sculpture,  but  much  re- 
sembling those  seen  on  the 
"'      "  painted  vases  of  the  period, 

being  probably  derived  from  the  early  Assyrian  type  exhibited  in  some  of 
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the  scQlptnres  from  Nineveh.    Mycense  was  destroyed  by  the  Argives  soon 

afler  the  battle  of  Thermopylae ;  aud  Faosauias, 

who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Antomnes,  de- 
scribes the  ruins  of  the  ci^  as  a  wonder  still 

existing  in  his  day.     He  says  (ii.  16,  p.  179} : 

"Among  other  parts  of  the  inclosure  which  still 

remain,  a  gate  is  perceived  with  lions  standing 

on  it;   and  they  report  these  were  the  works 

of  the  Cyclops,  who  also  made  for  Proetas  the 

walla  of  Tiryns." 

Walls  composed  of  enormons  stoaes,  which 

still  remain  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and 

Asia  Minor,  are  called  Cyclopean,  because  the 

ancient  authorities  describe  the  Cyclops  as  having 

occupied  themselvea  with   such   constructions.  jv. n-L™ s-™ «« ««.«» 

Strabo  especially  informs  us  that  they  came  originally  from  Lyda,  and  that  they 
were  working  men  who  lived 
by  their  labour  (viii.  373). 

A  more  refined  mode 
of  building  succeeded,  in 
which  the  surface  of  the 
wall  was  carefully  smooth- 
ed, and  the  edges  of  the 
>nes  accorately  fitted. 
Where  strength  and  exact- 
ness were  required,  the  stones 
were  not  cut  eqnare,  but 
formed  into  every  possible 
variety  of  angles.    Beautiful 

specimens  of  this  polygonal  style  may  be  seen  at  Mycense,  and  also  at  Cadyanda 

in  Lycia',  where  the  joints 

are  so  exact  as  scarcely  to 

admit  the  point  of  a  pen* 

knife  between  them.    The 

walls  of  Mycense,  accord- 
ing to   Euripides  (Here. 

Fur.  948),  were  formed  by 

means  of  the  measuring- 
line  and  stone-axe.    By  a 

common  enor,  these  walls  have  received  the  appcllatiou  of  Cyclopean;  but  this 
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designation  applies  only  to  constructions  by  means  of  great  blocks,  and  of  rough 
execution,  which  accorded  with  the  supposed  character  of  that  fabulous  race. 

The  vast  genius  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  natural  predisposition  for  all 
matters  of  science  and  art,  could  not  remain  long  uninfluenced  by  the  matured 
experience  of  older  countries.  Important  events  occurred,  which  opened  com- 
munications with  two  of  the  most  ancient  nations  in  the  world — Egypt  and 
Assyria.  These  circum- 
stances arose  whilst  Ama- 
ais  and  Crcesus  ruled  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  Cyrus  the  Great  held 
dominion  over  Persia.  The 
Egyptians  had  long  exer- 
cised a  style  of  art  pecu- 
liarly their  own ;  but  they 
rejected  all  improvement. 
We  are  told  by  Plato  that 
the  priests  never  suffered 
painters  or  atatuaries  to 
introduce  any  novelty  into 
their  art;  so  that  what  was 
produced  yesterday  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  produced  a  thousand 
years  previously. 

The  characteristic  features  of 
Egyptian  art,  as  seen  in  the  speci- 
mens which  remain,  are  the  exqui- 
site finish  bestowed  upon  colossal 
proportions,  general  delicacy  of 
form,  absence  of  muscular  exagge- 
ration, angularity  of  action,  and 
parallel  arrangement  of  the  limbs. 
The  feet  placed  close  together  in 
mummy  fashion  is  generally  em- 
ployed toexpressrepose.  Thepecu- 
liarities  alluded  to  can  be  well  seen 
in  the  annexed  figures,  which  are 

rn  a—fcitmi » rwH  tuu>.  »  Eam  copied  from  Egyptian  paintings, 

and    which    represent    sculptors, 
polishers,  and  painters  finishing  two  sculptured  figures. 

The  sculpture  of  Asia  was  less  stupendous  and  massive  than  that  of  the  Egyp- 
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tiftns,  although  still  diatinguished  by  a  certain  gracdeur  of  scale.     The  nattual 

materials  of  the  country  determined  the  peculiarities  of  each.     In  Egypt  vast 

blocks  of  granite  led  to  gigantic  propylsea  and  towering  obeliafca ;  whilst  the 

clay  soil  of  Assyria  prodnced  bricks,  which  were  built  into  great  masses,  and 

then  cased  with  slabs  of  alabaster,  which  was  a  soft  and  easily-wrought 

material  in  comparison  with  the  harder  stone.  Muscular  development  and  an 
indication  of  strensth,  sometimes  amounting  to  bmte  force,  are 
peculiar  to  the  Assyrian ;  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  roundness  about  all  their 
sculptures.  Both  nations  used  bas- 
relief;  but  the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs 
always  display  a  flatter  surface  with 
sharper  edges  to  their  figures.  Pro- 
jection is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Asiatic,  while  what  is  technically 
termed  under-cutting  is  rarely  to  be 
seen  among  the  Egyptians.  The 
accompanying  figures,  from  Khor- 
sabad,  the  residence  of  Sargon,  king 

of  Assyria,  and  also  to  be  seen  at  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  at  Kouyunjik, 

exhibit  many  distinctive  peculiarities,  in  action, 

proportion,  muscular  development,  and  expression 

of  the  face.    That  many  of  the  sculptures  from 

Nineveh  present  greater  reflnement,  as  well  as  in- 
finite variety  of  style,  must  be  evident  to  all  who 

have  seen  Mr,  Layard's  grand  work  upon  Nineveh, 

or  examined  the  treasures  themselves  in  the  National 

Museum ;  but  the  characteristics  above  alluded  to 

are  distinctly  traceable  in  all.   Layard  quotes  some 

curious  passages  illustrative  of  a  direct  influence 

exercised  by  the  Assyrians  upon  the  arts  in  Greece 

and  Asia  Minor.  Sardsnapalus,  he  says,  had  already 

founded  Tarsus  and  Anchiale  on  the  southern  coast 

of  Asia  Muior ;  and  in  Eusebius  he  finds  the  curious 

statement  that    Betmacherib    built    a  temple  at 

Athens,  and  placed  brass  monuments  in  it,  upon 

which  his  deeds  were  recorded. 

The  influence  of  Persia  and  Assyria  could  only  be  '*'  "*"'""  ""^"^ 

transmitted  to  Gfreece  through  Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia, — an  extensive  tract  of 
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conntry  which  separated  these  countries,  and  in  the  moant^n  incloeureB  of  which 
a  distinct  and  original  style  of  architecture  already  existed.     Among  the  high 
rocks  of  Lydia  and  Phrjgia  may  still  lie  seen  many  curiously- eculptiured  tomba, 
all  excavated  in  the  natural  rock,  and  adorned  with  ornaments  chiefly  composed 
of  squares  and  circles.     Mr.  Steuart  thinks  these  widely-spread  patterns  were 
intended  as  imitations  of  carpet  work,  for  which  these  countries  were  anciently 
celebrated.     Another  district,  lying  more  towards  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  the   almost  inac- 
cessible  Lycia,  possesses 
many  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  remarkable  pecu- 
liarly.    The  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  whenever 
they  appear  in  history,  are 
conspicuous  for  their  inde- 
pendence; but  from  the 
natural  barriers  which  se- 
parated them  from  other 
countries,  their  native  art 
seems  to   have  exercised 
no  infiuence   upon    con- 
temporary nations.   They 
fell   at   length,  however, 
under    the    dominion  of 
Persia;  hence  their  monu- 
ments in  several  instances 
are  devoted    to    Persian 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  Homer  a  great  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  settlements  of  the  Grecian  race.  The  scanty  and  unequal  pro- 
vision of  nature  drove  many  states  to  establish  colonies  in  more  fertile 
countries.  A  large  tribe  had  abeady  descended  from  the  northern  plains, 
and  settled  in  the  milder  and  more  productive  countries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  Driving  many  of  the  primitive  occupants  to  other  lands, 
they  finally  spread  over  the  Peloponnesus. 

From  Athens,  numbers  spread  to  the  coast  of.  Asia  Minor,  and  there 
estabhshed  themselves,  living  in  communities  and  occupying  towns  which 
seemed  wUling  to  adopt  their  customs,  whilst  the  religion,  which  they 
found  already  established,  accorded  with  their  own  views.  The  lonians 
occupied  twelve  cities  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  principal  were  Smyrna, 
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Miletus,  and  Samos.  Most  authorities  now  agree  in  regarding  Smyrna  as  the 
birth-place  of  Homer.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  preference  and 
veneration  with  which  he  speaks  of  Athens,  and  of  the  divinities  Neptune 
and  Minerva. 

The  Ionian  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  exercised  a  very  important  influence 
upon  the  arts  in  general.  It  was  a  means  of  establishing  communications 
between  the  Asiatic  and  peninsular  Greeks,  which  was  kept  alive  by  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  common  to  both.  In  Caria  and  Lycia  the  inhabitants 
appear  long  to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  and  security ;  and  the  arts  of 
{Sculpture  and  Painting,  free  from  any  of  those  retarding  events  which  shook 
the  nations  aroimd  them,  appear  to  have  steadily  advanced.  We  shall  find, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  that,  when  talent  was  required,  artificers  returned  from 
those  colonies,  and  mainly  contributed,  by  their  skill  and  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Athenian  city.  Great  changes  soon 
took  place  in  Metallurgy.  The  art  of  casting  was  discovered.  The  process 
of  smelting,  in  which  the  ore  was  separated  from  the  less  pure  substances, 
had  long  been  known ;  but  to  run  the  molten  metal  into  a  previously  formed 
mould  was  first  devised  by  the  Samians ;  for  both  Pausanias  and  Pliny  agree 
in  ascribing  the  invention  to  Bhoecus  and  Theodorus,  natives  of  Samos.  The 
casting  of  metal  hollow,  by  means  of  a  core,  must  however  have  been  a  much 
later  invention. 

Pliny  (xxxiv.  4,  24)  mentions  a  solid  gold  statue  of  Diana  Anaitis,  which 
was  hammered  out  of  one  piece.  The  ordinary  mode  of  producing  metal  work 
on  a  large  scale  was  to  hammer  plates  of  metal  to  the  required  thickness,  and 
finish  them  upon  a  mould  of  wood  or  baked  clay,  riveting  the  diflferent  pieces 
with  nails,  or  welding  them  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  even  before  the  time  of  Homer,  had 
led  to  many  adventures  by  sea  and  land.  Herodotus,  in  his  first  chapter, 
shows  the  early  communication  that  Greece  held  with  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
The  Phoenicians,  having  exported  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  merchandise,  carried 
it  to  Argos,  at  that  time  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Grecian  states ;  and  this 
spirit  was  strengthened  and  regularly  applied  to  commerce  by  the  Milesians. 
Certairf  natives  of  Ionia  and  Caria  found  their  way  into  Egypt,  and  were 
serviceable  to  Psammetichus,  the  king  of  that  country,  who  allotted  them 
lands  and  settlements  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  They  remained  under  the 
protection  of  his  successors  during  three  generations,  when  a  new  dynasty 
arose,  which  confirmed  to  them  the  city  of  Naucratis.  The  people  of  jEgina, 
Samos,  and  Miletus  erected  Temples  there  to  their  particular  Gods;  and 
Amasis,  the  Egyptian  king,  to  strengthen  their  friendship,  dedicated  statues 
and  paintings  of  himself  at  Cyrene,  Lindus,  and  Samos.     Under  these  cir- 
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Fi^.  85.— Coix  or  Boonx. 


Fig.  36.— Com  or  JBmxL. 


Fig.  S7.— Epbxscs. 


Fig.  S8. — OoaiNTH. 


cumstances^  unrestrained  intercourse  was  maintained,  and  the  venerable  and 
more  ancient  art  of  the  Nile  poured  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  an 
infant  nation  in  Greece. 

Pheido,  tyrant  of  Argos,  first  introduced  coinage.  The  earliest  coins  were 
lumps  of  copper  and  silver,  stamped  with  a  single  device,  in  the  same  way  as 

signet  seals  were  put  upon 
pieces  of  lead  or  wax,  and 
aflSxed  to  deeds.  Of  this 
practice  some  curious  in- 
stances are  recorded  by  Mr. 
Layard,  who  discovered  sig- 
net seals  in  one  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  consisting  of  lumps  of  clay  stamped 
with  a  ring,  and  which,  judging  from  the  impression  still  left  of  the  texture 

on  the  other  side,  seem  to  have  been  attached 
to  linen  or  canvas. 

In  the  process  of  coining,  the  metal  was 
melted   and  cast  into   an   oblong  roundish 
form ;  then  laid  upon  a  hard  roughened  sur- 
face or  anvil,  when  it  received  the  stamp  of 
the  distinctive  emblem  of  the  place  where  it 
was  struck, — the  impression  of  the  rough  anvil  on  which  it  was  placed  still 
remaining  on  the  back.     Coins  of  Argos  and  Boeotia  were  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  a  shield,  jiEgina  by  the  simple  form  of  a  turtle,  Ephesus  by  the 
effigy  of  a  bee,  and  Corinth  by  a  winged  Pegasus. 

The  art  of  hardening  metal  had  been  discovered  long  before  this  time,  even 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer ;  but  a  certain  Glaucus,  who  appears  to  have 
lived  much  later,  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  tempering  iron  by  plunging 
it  into  water,  and  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  process  of  laying  one  metal 
on  another.  A  bowl  wrought  by  him  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  by 
Alyattes,  king  of  the  Lydians,  and  father  of  Croesus.  In  entering  upon  the 
historical  period  of  Herodotus,  we  find  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  to  be  the  centre 
around  whom  all  Grecian  events  then  turned.  The  geographical  position  of  his 
country  placed  him  equally  in  relation  with  the  Greeks  on  both  sides  of  the 
JSgean  and  the  islands,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Egypt  on  the  other ;  and,  as 
his  wealth  was  enormous,  he  became  master  of  all  Asia  Minor,  except  Lycia. 
He  was  of  the  race  of  the  Mermnadae.  His  ancestor,  Gyges,  on  assuming 
the  monarchy,  sent  many  offerings  to  Delphi  both  of  silver  and  gold,  with 
iron  inlaid, — the  work  of  Glaucus  of  Chios,  the  inventor,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
that  art.  In  power  and  opulence  Croesus  exceeded  all  who  had  preceded  him ; 
and  having  brought  the  Greeks  under  his  sway,  the  rising  power  of  the  Persians, 
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under  their  young  king  Cjtus,  engaged  hia  attention.  He  sought  means 
to  check  its  growth ;  and  with  tliia  object  strengthened  his  alliance  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  Having  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Persians 
by  an  incursion  made  into  the  territories  of  Cyrus,  that  monarch  drove  him 
back  to  his  own  capital,  which,  after  a  siege,  was  reduced,  and  Croesas  himself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lydia  thus  became  a  Persian  province.  A 
satrapy  was  established  at  Sardis,  and  communications  were  opened  between 
the  empire  of  Cyrus  and  the  western  nations,  the  civilizing  influence  of  which 
was  felt,  not  only  in  Greece  but  in  Sicily  and  all  the  Grecian  colonies. 

The  scarcity  of  stone  in  Assyria  rendered  the  employment  of  wood  and  clay 
in  their  buildings  inevitable.  Their  brick  walls  were  square  and  remarkably 
solid ;  but  the  only  wood  at  hand  being  the  date,  the  palm,  and  the  poplar, 
the  columns  of  wood  were  necessarily  very  slender.  According  to  Herodotus 
the  houses  of  Sardis  were  of  reeds ;  and  such  of  them  as  were  built  of  brick 
had  thatched  roofs. 

In  a  country  where  vegetable  life  has  a  tendency  to  develop 
itself,  the  eye  of  a  workman,  in  using  wood,  becomes  naturally 
accustomed  to  curves  and  curls  in  the  young 
shoots,  and  in   the 

graceful  tendrils  of  jpflQpiD|jpIQ 
various        clinging 
plants.         Peculiar 
curves  and  tendril  forms  are  to  be  seen  ^i:::::::!^i:::::J<fyi::^ 
in    the  architecture  of  Khorsabad   and         'ww-io-ito-o". 
Persepolis,  identical  with  those  features  which  are  now  regard- 
ed  as  distinctive  of  the 
'  Iomcordet(Fig.39),^. 
This  is  strengthened  by 
many   other   shapes  and 
mouldings  connected  with 
t}»e  same  order,  but  espe- 
cially by  the  volute  and  the 
beautiful    pattern    called 
the  guilloche,   — — rf. 
These  Asiatic  forms  were 
various,    and     expressed 

with  great  natural  truth    i 

(Figs.  41  and  42).  Indeed        B.^>t.,c, 
the  beautiful  features  of  the  Ionic  order  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
varied  forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
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In  many  parta  of  Greece,  where  trees  were  comparatively  rare,  a  different 
material  waa  employed  for  building  temples.  The  durability  of  stone  accorded 
with  the  permanence  of  shelter  required  for  their  gods ;  and,  a^  soon  as  toola 
were  discovered  adapted  to  rough-shape  them,  huge  blocks  were  bronghl 
together,  forming  constructions  not  unlike  onr  Dmidical  templea  of  Stone- 
henge  and  Abury.  Within  such  buildings  whole 
communities,  forming  an  association  resembling  the 
Panhellenium,  might  assemble  for  worship.  The 
Doric  order,  therefore,  may  be  considered  to  have 
sprung  from  the  ose  of  stone.  Buildings  of  this 
magnitude  were  permanent;  the  principle  was 
recognised,  and  a  marked  style  of  architecture 
arose,  distinguished  by  its  massiveness  and  sim- 
plicity of  ornament.  The  luxurious  curves  we 
have  just  traced  in  the  Asiatic  building  are  want- 
ing, and  the  whole  character  becomes  signi- 
)  ficantly  reversed, — solidity  and  permanence 
being  the  leading  characteristics.  The  two 
leading  styles  or  orders  of  architecture, 
Doric  and  Ionic,  were  thus  established.  The  former  developed  itself  among  the  , 
fixed  inhabitants  of  a  stony  country ;  whilst  the  latter  arose  in  the  vt^table 
luxuriance  of  an  Asiatic  land. 

The  Greeks,  who  left  their  native  country  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  thus  found  the  germ  already  existing  in  the  towns  that 
sheltered  them.  Their  taste  improved  and  perfected  it ;  and  by  their  means  it 
was  transferred  to  Athens  with  their  own  name,  by  way  of  distinction. 

Admitting  a  less  remote  date  than  that  assigned  by  Colonel  Leake  to  the  oldest 
temple  of  Corinth  {Fig.  44),  we  still  find  that  the  Doric  order  was  fully  developed, 
and  exhibits 
all  its  cha- 
racteristics in 
perfect  detail 
long     before 

the      Ionian  I 

settlement  in 
Egypt. 

The  form  of  letters  and  modes  of  writing  are  important  in  determining  the 
period  at  which  a  work  of  art  was  produced.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  the  form  of  its  letters  underwent  a  series  of  changes,  the  dates  of 
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which  are  sufficiently  known  to  establish  a  parallel  variation  in  the  progress 
of  sculpture  and  painting. 

Pliny  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Assyrians  had  always  known  the  use  of 
letters ;  and  recent  discoyeries  seem  to  bear  out  this  remark ;  for  almost  every 
fragment  of  remote  antiquity  recently  discovered  at  Nineveh  bears  characters 
perfectly  expressed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
writing  was  generally  employed  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  few  in- 
stances mentioned  by  Homer,  as  indicating  even  an  approach  to  writing,  do 
not  extend  beyond  mere  signs.  In  the  Iliad  (vii.  175),  each  hero  marks  his 
lot,  and  they  are  all  collected  in  a  helmet.  The  first  taken  out  is  handed 
round  by  the  herald,  until  Ajax  recognises  the  sign  as  his  own.  Again,  the 
treacherous  messages  given  to  Bellerophon  [(rrjfiaTa  \tjypd — II.  vi.  168),  appear 
to  have  been  mere  signs  which  could  only  have  been  understood  by  lobates  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  In  Assyria,  writings  on  stone  and  metal  passed 
from  left;  to  right,  while  those  written  in  ink  or  colour  upon  a  smooth  surface 
passed  from  right  to  left,  or  retrograde.  The  Greeks  at  first  employed  the  latter 
method,  especially  in  inscriptions  of  a  single  line,  like  the  following,  found  by 

Colonel  Leake  on  a  helmet  at  Olympia.  Va  q  C^AHZiiolCOlO  r\ 
It  records  the  name  of  the  workman;  and       T^Jt         'riilj      I       ^ 

is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  letter  Koppa,  O,  originally  contained  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  but  disused  at  a  very  early  period.  This  letter,  the  first  in  the  inscrip- 
tion,  reading  backwards,  answers  to  our  letter  K,  and  occurs  in  the  most  ancient 
coins  of  Corinth  and  Croton.  At  this  period  the  long  O,  Omega  (Q),  was 
not  known ;  therefore  the  common  O  was  used  on  every  occasion.  The  varia- 
tions in  art  agree  with  this;  for  the  earliest  coins  in  the  island  of  Cos  are 
stamped  with  a  rude  figure,  accompanied  by  the  name  written  OOS.  The 
next  stage  exhibits  improvement  in  the  form,  with  the  name  spelt  KOS ;  and, 
lastly,  great  freedom  and  mastery  of  art  is  seen,  and  the  Omega  (Q)  substituted 
in  the  name  KOS.     An  inscription  from  right  to  left  occurs  on  a  vase,  the 

In  most  of  these  genuine  early  inscriptions  there  is  great  inequality  of  size 
in  the  letters ;  the  0  is  generally  very  small,  and  the  first  stroke  of  the  ^  and 
yV  very  much  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  letter ;  the  second  le^  of  the  former 
being  generally  wanting.  The  short  lines  of  E  usually  slope  downwards,  and 
indeed  there  is  almost  invariably  a  slope  forward  of  the  whole  letter  fc  . 

The  next  variety  in  early  inscriptions  is  a  double  course  given  to  the  letters. 
The  lines  read  in  alternate  directions.  If  the  first  reads  from  right  to  left,  the 
next  will  read  from  left  to  right,  and  the  third  again  from  right  to  left,  and 
so  on.     This  style  of  writing  is  called  Boustrophedon  —  Bou-(TTpo0»j-8oi;,  or 
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::/  90/TI3  -^o  ? 
M  o  jj  on  Arr  o 

rFi  A/M^Tf^/ioi- 
^W  aTa^.  r\^9 

IV^.  45.— Lbixaoiam  iKscmiinoM. 


ox-turning-wise,  because  oxen  thus  draw  the  plough.   A  good  example  of  this 

arrangement  is  seen  in  an  inscription  brought 
from  Leucadia.  In  this  example,  the  direction 
of  each  line  can  always  be  perceived  by  ob- 
serving which  way  the  letter  E  is  turned. 
But  the  best  specimen  is  the  Sigsean  in- 
scription, now  in  the  Elgin  room  of  the 
British  Museum.  Although  scarcely  legible 
now,  it  was  copied,  in  a  more  perfect  state, 
by  ChishuU  and  Chandler.  The  stone  has, 
since  their  visit,  been  supposed  to  possess 
healing  powers,  and  the  characters  upon  it 
to  be  talismanic.  Hence  the  people  afflicted  with  rheumatic  pains  have 
been  made  to  roll  upon  it  by  the  Greek 
priests,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
inscription,  the  middle  parts  of  which 
have  by  these  means  been  almost  ob- 
literated. The  form  of  the  stone  is 
tall  and  narrow.  It  contains  two  in- 
scriptions, the  lower  of  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  more  ancient,  and  is 
here  given.  The  darker  letters  show 
what  still  remains   visible;   and  the 

lighter  ones  are  copied  from  Chand-  0^rin'«V|'^  V|  (  A  A -^  iA  aA 
ler's  work.  Visconti  thought  that  the  ^  \  A  ^  I  ^  >  *  1/  A  ^t*n  r\ 
marble  was  actually  a  herma  intended  .  a*j.\  rv—  _^I'^< 
to  support  a  bust,  as  the  inscription 
begins^  "  I  am  of  Phanodicus," — 
"  the  gift "  being  understood.  (Icon. 
Grecque,  p.  5.)  He  substitutes  "  the  portrait,"  instead  of  "  the  gift,"  between 
the  words  I  am  of  Phanodicus,  and  considers  it  a  dedication,  by  Phanodicus, 
of  his  portrait  to  his  native  town.  This  monument  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  palaeography.  Its  celebrity  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  known.  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  made 
several  attempts  to  obtain  it ;  but  in  vain.  Another  Boustro- 
phedon  occurs  on  a  very  early  coin  of  Agrigentum.  An  ancient 
letter,  the  digamma,  which  imparted  a  sound  like  an  f,  and  was 
written  F,  also  disappeared  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  it  is  seen 
on  the  Elean  tablet,  and  also  on  an  inscription  on  a  coin  of  Elis,  ^a^IVAN 
The  Egyptians  imparted  to  the  Greeks  the  use  of  papyrus,  the  most  easy 
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and  convenient  material  for  writing  known  to  the  ancients.     It  was  originally 
called  Byllos :  hence,  probably,  the  Greek  word  ^IfiXo^,  a  book. 

Long  before  historic  times  a  colony  passed  fix)m  Lydia,  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  northern  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  Pelasgi,  a  people  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  building  walls  like  those  of  Tiryns  and  Argos,  were  already 
established  under  the  name  of  Ombrici.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  cap.  v.  8.)  The 
new  comers  called  themselves  Bhasena,  while  the  Greeks  called  them  Tyrrheni, 
and  the  Romans  Tusci.  Among  these  people  the  arts  flourished ;  and  some  of 
the  most  important  specimens  of  early  architecture  are  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  They  appear  always  to  have  maintained  a  close  intercourse  with 
Greece ;  and  it  is  within  their  sepulchres  that  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  pure  Greek  vase  have  been  found.  Indeed,  the  vases  commonly  called 
Etruscan  are  of  pure  Greek  workmanship,  inscribed  with  genuine  Greek 
characters,  and  very  different  from  the  real  Etruscan  productions,  which  are 
much  less  refined,  and  often  border  upon  the  grotesque. 

Etruria  contains  many  examples  of  solid  masonry  and  ponderous  walls, 
rivalling  those  of  Greece  in  magnitude  and  antiquity.  The  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  architecture  of  this  nation  is  the  use  of  the  arch,  formerly  regarded 
as  a  Roman  invention ;  but  History  has  corrected  this  opinion,  and  informs  us 
that  the  artists  who  accompanied  Tarquin  (a  Tuscan  Lucumo  of  Corinthian 
descent)  to  Rome,  aided  him  in  adorning  the  city  with  temples  and  statues, 
besides  forming  roads,  quays,  and  sewers.  It  teaches,  moreover,  that  in  the 
latter  the  arch  was  employed  as  the  best  means  of  support.  A  yet  more 
ancient  origin  must  be  claimed  for  the  arch ;  it  was  known  to  the  Persians, 
and  existed  in  very  early  times  among  the  Assyrians ;  for  Mr.  Layard  informs 
us  that  the  arch  is  found  in  a  position  which  renders  it  certainly  coeval  with 
the  most  ancient  portions  of  the  Nimroud  palaces.  Nor  was  it  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  Wilkinson's  great  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  316,  et  seq. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  reign  of  Amunoph  I.,  as  early  as  the 
year  1540  before  our  era.  It  has  been  inferred,  because  not  seen  in  their 
buildings,  that  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  the  arch ;  but  this 
will  hardly  seem  probable,  when  we  reflect  that  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  the  arch 
had  long  been  employed,  and  that  the  people  of  Asia  Minor  derived  their 
knowledge  of  it  from  the  Persians,  and,  in  all  probability,  transferred  it  to 
a  nation  beyond  Greece  itself.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  people  so  remarkable  for 
their  perception  and  spirit  of  inquiry  should  have  been  ignorant  of  its  ad- 
vantages, had  it  suited  their  tastes  to  make  use  of  it.  The  first  arches  known, 
both  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  are  of  brick.  In  early  Greece,  as  well  as  Etruria, 
there  are  many  examples  of  arch-shaped  apertures  being  cut  through  walls,  and 
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even  low  arch-topped  galleries  excavated  in  massive  walls  built  in  horizontal 
courses.  This  pseudo  or  false  arch  must  always  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  real  wedge-made  construction.  The  true  arch  here  noticed,  of  which 
we  give  examples  in  Plate  I,,  is  seen  in  an  Egyptian  building  at  Thebes ;  in 
the  remains  of  an  Etruscan  cloaca  on  the  Marta ;  and  in  the  Gate  of  Yolaterra. 

Instances  of  apertures  cut  through  the  wall,  and  represented  in  the  same 
Plate,  are  taken  from  Segni,  Mycense,  and  Alindss  in  Asia  Minor.  The  exca- 
vated arch  form  is  from  Cervetri,  in  Etruria,  which  precisely  resembles  a  tomb 
discovered  in  Rome  by  Sir  William  Gell,  and  bears  also  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Treasuries  of  Mycenae  and  Orchomenus.  The  example  here  selected 
also  exhibits  the  horizontal  courses  of  stone.  Among  the  oldest  sculptures 
discovered  at  Nineveh  are  several  representations  of  arched  gateways  in  city 
walls,  of  which  Fig.  64  is  an  example. 

Before  leaving  the  architectural  examination  of  this  period,  it  may  be  useAil 
to  pause,  and  consider  the  varieties  of  form  and  arrangement  observable  in  the 
temples  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  terms  used  in  the  work. 

The  early  temple  was  constructed  like  ordinary  habitations,  but  with  greater 
care  and  of  more  solid  materials.  The  chief  part  of  the  building  was  a  four- 
r— I  walled  chamber  or  cella,  having  a  door  at  one  end.  This  inclosed  the 
^'  -^  symbol  of  divinity,  and  was  for  the  most  part  adorned  externally  with 
columns  which  supported  the  roof  when  it  extended  beyond  the  upright  walls. 

The  arrangement  of  columns  is  highly  important,  because,  according  to  their 
character  and  position,  all  buildings  are  named  and  classified.  We  sometimes 
find  that  the  side  walls  of  the  cella  are  prolonged  beyond  the  door,  and  i — i 
these  projections  are  termed  irapaoTciSe^,  or  ant^.  The  roof  is  carried  Ha 
forward,  and  extends  over  them  with  the  occasional  support  of  two  columns 
placed  before  the  jambs  of  the  door. 

When  the  roof  was  so  long  as  to  extend  in  front  of  these,  a  row  of  columns 
was  required,  thus,  I  I  This  arrangement  is  called  prostyle;  and,  where 
this  is  repeated  at  ["-'J  the  back  also,  the  temple  becomes  amphi-prostyle. 
Large  temples,  of  necessity,  had  entrances  at  the  back  as  well  as  at  the  front. 
The  roof  most  generally  projected  on  all  four  sides  beyond  the  walls, 
and  then  side  rows  of  columns  became  necessary,  and  caused  the 
arrangement  called  peripteral. 

These  rows  of  columns  were  sometimes  doubled,  thus,  l:':::-:  i:    and  in  this 

-  -  ^—     ^^  m  • 

J:  was  too  large 
ii    was    added 


way  the  temple  becomes  dipteral  ;  but  where  the  temple 

for  the  beams  of  the  roof  to  span,  a  square  range  of  columns  i 

within  the  cella,  thus,  |:|p-]i;:  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^7  extended  from  these  columns 

to  the  walls,  leaving  jiriii  space  in  the  centre  open  to  the  sky ;  from  which 

circumstance thebuild-  ii^::l:ii  ing  was  called  hyp^ethral.     The  inclosure,  or 
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close  in  which  the  temple  stood,  was  called  temenos  (rifievoq).  It  was  fre- 
quently planted  with  trees,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  called  peribolus 
{'irepifioKo^).  The  importance  of  columns  in  ancient  times  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  at  the  building  of  the  Ephesian  Temple  of  Diana,  each  of 
its  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  columns  was  presented  by  an  Asiatic  prince. 
The  columns  of  the  temples  at  Aphrodisia  and  Euromus,  in  Caria^  still  exist- 
ing, bear  inscribed  tablets,  which  exhibit  the  names  of  the  various  persons 
who  contributed  them. 

The  number  of  columns  in  the  front  of  a  temple  is  an  important  means  of 
distinction,  and  temples  are  described  accordingly.  The  most  ordinary  number 
in  front  seems  to  have  been  eight,  OCTOSTTLE  ;  the  greatest  ten,  decastyle  ; 
and  the  least  four  and  six,  tetrastyle  and  hexastyle.  The  interior  of  the 
cella  they  termed  naos  [vao^) ;  and  that  part  of  the  building  without  the  front 
door  PRONAOS,  or  prodomos  (7r/)6So/i09),  whilst  that  at  the  back  was  called 
POSTICUM,  or  OPISTHODOMUS  {oTTurdoSofio^).  The  walk  round  the  outside,  be- 
tween the  columns  and  the  wall,  was  termed  peristylium,  or  ambulatory. 

The  column  itself  is  divided  into  various  parts,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  shaft,  capital,  and  base.  With  the  exception  of  the  base,  all  orders  of 
columns  have  these  divisions  in  common :  but  in  early  times  only  two  orders 
or  styles  were  distinctly  marked.  Colonel  Leake  makes  the  important  obser- 
vation, that  the  Ionic  order  was  almost  always  employed  for  buildings  upon  a 
level  surrounded  with  hills ;  whilst  the  massive  and  majestic  Doric  was  best 
displayed  on  a  lofty  rock.  The  columns  of  the  Doric  temple  at  Nemea,  he 
observes,  situated  in  a  narrow  plain,  have  proportions  not  less  slender  than 
some  examples  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  was,  in  fact,  situation  that  determined 
the  Greeks  in  all  the  varieties  of  their  architecture.  "  So  far,"  he  says,  "  from 
being  the  slaves  of  rule,  there  are  no  two  examples  of  the  Doric,  much  less  of 
the  Ionic,  that  perfectly  resemble  each  other  either  in  proportion,  construction, 
or  ornament."     {Leake  s  Asia  Minor,  p.  259.) 

The  Ionic  is  distinguished  by  elegant  mouldings,  and  by  the  volutes  already 
described.  The  Doric,  on  the  contrary,  is  characteristically  heavy  in  propor- 
tion, and  is  marked  by  a  peculiarity  in  that  portion  of  the  building  which  rests 
immediately  upon  the  columns.  This  remarkable  feature  is  a 
square  tablet  fluted  with  upright  grooves.  It  is  repeated  at  equal 
distances  in  a  row  all  round  the  building,  and  is  called  the  tri- 
GLYPH  {Tpty\v<f>os:)-  The  square  space  left  between  the  triglyphs 
is  called  the  metope  (/AeroTn?).  These  form  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Doric,  as  the  volute  and  base  characterise  the  Ionic  order. 
The  Doric  column,  be  it  observed,  has  no  base.    The  shafts  of 
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both  styles  present  a  varied  surface  by  fluting  or  long  upright  channeling ;  but 
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those  of  the  Doric  are  larger  and  shallower  in  proportion  to  the  circumference 
of  the  column.  Their  form  also  varies  remarkably.  The  section  of  a  part  of 
the  Doric  shaft  will  show  that  the  flutes  or  channels  are       ^.^^^v-  cJ^-'^-Ik 

immediately  close  together,  leaving  only  a  sharp  edge   /  v.   ^         \ 

between  them.     In  the  Ionic,  on  the  contrary,  these         ^"^  '"'"^ 

hollows  are  deeper,  leaving  some  of  the  curved  surface  of  the  extreme  circum- 
ference, as  shown  in  the  other  section.  The  beautiful  patterns,  the  honeysuckle 
t^  and  palmette,  are  frequently  seen  upon  buildings  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
V  but  we  are  most  familiar  with  them  in  vase  paintings.  The  hori- 
zontal portion   of  a  temple,  which  rests  upon  the  columns,  is   called   the 

ARCHITRAVE. 

The  next  and  more  richly  adorned  course  is  the  frieze  ;  whilst  the  CORNICE 
hangs  over  and  crowns  the  whole,  connecting  itself,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
roof.  These  three  horizontal  members  together  are  called  the  entablature. 
The  triangular  space  in  front,  between  the  sloping  roof,  is  termed  the  aetos 
(a€T09),  or  TYMPANUM;  and  was  made  use  of  for  the  display  of  sculpture. 
The  framing,  or  cornice,  which  inclosed  these  triangular  spaces  is  not  im- 
commonly  named  the  pediment,  or  fastigium. 

Few  examples  remain  to  us  of  the  very  early  period  of  architecture.  That 
of  Corinth  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  there  are  also  temples  of  a  very 
remote  antiquity  at  Paestum,  the  ancient  Posidonia,  in  Italy :  but,  as  our  object 
in  these  pages  is  to  examine  works  more  especially  pertaining  to  Greece  Proper, 
we  must  forbear  farther  mention  of  them. 

The  oldest  example  of  the  Ionic  order  is  at  Sardis.  Two  columns  yet 
remain,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Temple  of  Cybele, 
which  was  destroyed  when  the  city  was  burnt  by  a  band  of  Greeks  who  invaded 
it,  B.  c.  499.  The  Temple  itself  was  most  probably  erected  under  the  last 
dynasty  of  Lydian  Kings,  which  terminated  B.C.  546;  and  it  is  certainly  older 
than  the  Ionic  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  built  by  Polycrates. 

The  same  object  which  we  had  in  view,  in  comparing  the  varieties  in 
architecture,  renders  necessary  a  few  remarks  on  the  more  leading  shapes  of 
Vases.  To  these  are  added  the  names  by  which  each  particular  form  is 
recognised.  It  must,  however,  be  here  borne  in  mind,  that  these  illustrations 
are  for  shape  alone,  and  altogether  irrespective  of  size. 

The  painted  vases  of  this  period  are  of  a  very  pale  tint  and  dull  surface. 
The  figures  on  them  are  of  a  reddish  or  purple  colour,  adorned  with  simple 
patterns.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  vase,  of  which  the  purpose  is  known,  is  an 
Amphora,  discovered  by  Mr.  Burgon,  at  Athens,  in  1813.  It  was  found  buried 
in  the  earth  outside  the  ancient  wall  of  the  city,  close  to  the  Porta  Acharnicse. 
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It  contEuned  bamt  bones,  a  Let^ihus,  and  five  Bmaller  vessels.  The  extreme 
antiqnitjf  of  this  vase  is  proved  by  the  detuls  of  the  paintiog,  the  form  of  the 
letters,  and  hy  the  condition  of  the  bnrnt  human  bones  still  remuning  in 
it  The  figure  on  the  front  of  the  vase  is  given  in  Fig.  64.  It  is  painted  in 
black,  red,  and  white ;  and  tlie  inscription  down  the  left  side  (lov  'ABeufBev 
a,$Kov:  e/ii, — "I  am  one  of  the  prizes  from  Athena,"  the  short  e  being  used  for 
t],  and  the  o  for  co,)  shows  that  the  prize  served  afterwards  for  the  tomb  of  the 
victor.  Other  instances  are  known,  in  which  a  prize  vase  has  been  bnried  in 
the  earth  without  any  building  near  it ;  but  in  every  case,  except  the  one  before 
us,  an  onter  vase  of  a  coarser  material  was  added  for  protection.  The  figure  here 
represented  ia  the  Goddess  Minerva.  The  serpents  of  the  legis  appear  on  her 
right  side.  The  owl  cannot  be  seen,  but  is  painted  upon  the  neck  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vase.  Her  round  shield  is  filled  with  a  dolphin,  such  as  appears 
on  the  early  coins  of  Zancle,  afterwards  Messene. 

Another  early  representation  of  the  Goddess  occurs  in  a  sitting  figure  lately 
discovered  at  Athens.  It  is  of  stone,  but  apparently 
copied  from  a  wooden  statue, — from  the  Minerva 
Polias  itself, — ac- 
cording to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  late 
C.  Ottfried  Muller. 
The  segis  hangs  like 
a  tippet  round  the 
neck,  and  the  boas 
in  firont  was  origi- 
nally painted  with 
the  Gorgon's  head ;  but  all  traces  of 
colour  have  now  disappeared  firom 
every  part  of  the  statue.  The  arrange-  i-»  itt-Mn.n... 

ment  of  the  hair  in  plaited  treases  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  FoUedrara  statue  (Fig.  22).  Another  attempt  at  the  human 
form  is  shown  in  the  fragment  of  a  statne  recently  found  at  Athens  (Fig.  71). 
It  is  characterised  by  extreme  anatomical  ignorance,  but  still  exhibits  pecu- 
liarities which  are  traceable  throughout  the  whole  course  of  early  Greek  art : 
these  are — narrowness  at  the  hips,  broad  cheat,  a  peculiar  physiognomy  arising 
from  a  cat-like  arrangement  of  the  eyes,  and  great  breadth  of  the  lower  lip. 
The  head  is  better  seen  in  the  enlarged  drawing  (Fig.  72} ;  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  &ce  are  more  strongly  developed  in  the  standing  figure  holding  a 
pigeon  (Fig.  77). 

The  ombre  chinois,  here  given  fi«m  the  Ud  of  a  vase  discovered  by  Mr. 
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Dodwell,  at  llerteae,  near  Corinth   (Fig.  73),   ia   an  interesting  sciagraph, 

tepreeenting  a  boar  hnnt,  with  a 

multitude  of  figures;  the  name?, 

in   addition,   being  written   orer 

each  figure.     Dodwell  assigns  the 

date  of  its  execution  to  about  700 

B.C.     The  namea  next  to  the  two 

human-headed  winged  sphinxes 

at  the  bottom  — ArAMEMNON 

and  0EP2ANAPO2— are  known 

in   heroic  history.     The  general 

form  of  the  letters  is  very  like 

that  seen  in  the  inscription  on  a 

coinof  Agrigentnm(page26).  The 

names  all  read  &om  left  to  right ; 

but  the  letter  E  is  made  like  a  S, 

and  the  2  like  an  M,     There  ia  a  genuine  character  about  the  composition, 

very  different  from  those  prepared  at  a  later  period  in  imitation  of  this  style. 

The  drawing,  indeed,  is  laboured,  and  executed  with  evident  diflSculty ;  but  the 

attitudes,  espedally  of  the  four  figures  next  to  Agamemnon,  are  excellent,  if 

considered  with  regard  to  the  restrictions  of  a  flat  black  colour  npon  a  light 

ground.     In  all  the  sciagraphs  referred  to,  traces  may  be   seen   of  a  fine 
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white  outline  here  and  there  upon  the  black  figure.  This  was  produced 
by  scratching  with  a  sharp  point  into  the  claj,  after  the  colour  was  dry. 
Such  lines  are  technically  called  Incised.  The  last  peculiarity  to  be  remarked 
of  this  period  is,  that  the  skin  of  the  females  is  always  i>ainted  white,  whilst 
that  of  the  males  remains  black.  The  white  painting  was  subsequently  added 
just  before  the  incised  lines.  This  is  seen  in  the  Burgon  vase.  Many  other 
parts,  such  as  patterns  and  borders  on  drapery,  were  heightened  with  red, 
and  old  men^s  hair  touched  on  with  white.  All  these  peculiarities — pale 
ground,  white  skins,  black  skins,  red  spots,  and  incised  lines — are  to  be  found 
united  in  the  accompanying  group,  representing  the  flight  of  ^neas  from 
Troy.  (Fig.  74.)  The  story  is  well  told,  and  the  action  of  the  children  dis- 
plays all  the  peculiarity  of  this  style  of  art. 

Deities  and  heroes,  on  painted  vases  of  this  period,  are  all  invested  with 
the  same  type  of  humanity.  We  do  not,  as  in  later  art,  distinguish  Mercury 
from  Neptune  by  his  more  gracefril  form,  but  by  the  name  written  over  the 
figure,  or  by  his  well-known  attributes — the  caduceus,  the  petasus,  and  the 
chlamys ;  just  as  in  early  poetry  an  especial  distinctive  epithet  is  appropriated 
to  each  particular  hero  or  divinity. 

The  rule  of   Pisistratus  over  the  Athenians  was  con- 

IX.— 7H0M    THE    ▲CCB8-  •    i  i  n    m  •         ct  -i  x    T> 

Bioir  OF  PI8IBTRATU8.     tcmporaucous  With  that  of  Tarqum  iSuperbus  at  iiome; 

and  we  find,  as  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  both  their 
descendants  were  expelled  from  power  in  the  same  year. 
Pisistratus  died  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  power,  B.  c.  527 ;  but  his  son 
Hipparchus,  who  succeeded  him,  was  slain  at  the  very  period  when 
Tarquin  was  obliged  to  quit  his  kingdom.  Hippias  fled  to  Persia,  as 
Tarquin  fled  to  Clusium. 

Pisistratus,  like  Tarquin,  seems  to  have  greatly  favoured  literature  and  the 
arts,  but  more  especially  architecture.  W©  read  of  his  commencing  the  great 
Athenian  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  This  building  appears  to 
have  been  originally  Doric ;  but  at  a  later  period — ^that  of  Antiochus — it  was 
altered  to  the  Corinthian  style.  He  built  a  temple  to  the  Pythian  Apollo 
at  Athens,  in  which  tripods  were  placed ;  and  also  constructed  the  fountain 
at  Athens  with  nine  streams,  called  Enneacrunus  {iweaKpowos:),  through 
which  the  stream  Callirrhoe  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  purest  water. 
Fountains  of  this  kind  are  frequently  represented  on  early  vases.  A 
painting  from  one  of  them,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Rogers,  a  portion 
of  which  is  copied  in  Fig.  75,  shows  the  porch,  with  one  of  the  streams 
flowing  from  a  lion's  mouth.  Women  are  seen  passing  to  and  fro  with 
pitchers  or  hydrias  on  their  heads,  and  engaged  in  conversation,  while  the 
foremost  woman  is  filling  her  pitcher. 


B.  G.  560,  TO    THX    PXB- 
BIAJI  UTTASIOlf,  B.C.  490. 


EAItLIEST  USB  OP  MARBLE. 


ThiB  vase  painliag,  which  represents  the  foontain  of  GaUirrliog,  with  the  in- 
scription KAAIPEKPENE  [xaXKip^  icpv'^i — "the  fair  flowing  foontain,")  has 
been  shown  as  an  illostration  of  the  architecture  of  this  age.  The  Minerva  also 
(Fig.  64)  deserves  a  passing  notice,  as  regards  sl^le  and  treatment.  A  tnach 
greater  fireedom  of  action  and  drawing  will  be  observed ;  bnt  aa  respects  treat- 
ment, everything  remains  as  flat  as  possible.  The  draperies  are  pressed  so  flat, 
that  not  a  line  of  the  pattern  on  any  dress  is  discomposed.  The  eyes  are  drawn 
at  full  length,  a  peculiarity  before  remarked  on,  and  existing  in  the  works  of 
the  Egyptians  and  other  oriental  nations.  The  months,  even  where  the  women 
are  conversing,  are  quite  closed,  and  indicated  by  a  single  line  only.  There  is 
DO  attempt  at  foreshortening. 

During  this  reign  (b.c.  548}  the  temple  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  in  the 
account  of  its  rebuilding  we  trace  the  first  record  of  marble  being  nsed  for 
architectural  purposes.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Alcmieonidte  built  the 
frontage  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  of  Parian  marble,  and  found  it  a  more  beau- 
tiiul  material  than  had  been  expected ;  for  they  had  contracted  to  moke  use  of 
common  stone.  Dipsenis  and  Scyllis,  natives  of  Crete,  are  described  by  Pliny 
as  distinguished  for  their  statues  in  marble.  They  were  already  famous,  he 
says,  when  Cyrus  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia ;  so  that  their  date  is  tolerably 
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fixed.  He  tells  as,  moreover,  that  an  oracle  spoke  in  their  fiivonr,  when 
they  refdsed  to  complete  some  vorks  (xxxvi.  4).  They  always  used  the  purest 
white  marble  from  Faros  (xxxvi,  5).  Long  Ijefore  their  time,  he  adds,  a  man 
of  Chios,  named  Melas,  waa  a  worker  in  marble ;  and  he  was  only  compared 
with  them  from  the  similar  nature  of  the  material  used. 

Fieistratus  is  stud  to  hare  erected  a  temple  to  Minerva  npon  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  which  was  afterwards  replaced   by   the  Farthenon  of  Pericles. 
Hesychins  says,  that  the  former  building  measured  fifty  feet  leas  than  the 
other.     He  does  not  state  expressly  that  it  occupied  the  same  site ;  but  he 
speaks  of  them  comparatiYely.     Remains  of  a  previous  building  have  been 
discovered  beneath  the  Parthenon ;   bat  it  is  probable  that  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  was  the  origiual  one,  and  that  a  second  building  was  com- 
menced by  the  side  of  it  on  a  grander  scale.     The  sacred  well,  the  olive  tree, 
and  the  tombs  of  Cecrops  and  Erectheus,  could  not  be  removed.    Hence 
the  lesser  edifice,  throughout 
the  most   flourishing    times, 
retained  a  peculiar  sanctity; 
and  we  find  that  the  most 
solemn  rites  were  performed 
in  that  building  rather  than 
in  its  more  stately  neighbour, 
the  Parthenon. 

A  relic  of  sculpture  be- 
longing to  the  Farthenon  of 
Fieistratus,  or  at  least  to  a 
building  of  his  period,  has 
been  recently  discovered  at 
Athens.  It  seems,  by  its  pro- 
portions, to  have  originally 
adorned  one  of  the  metopes 
of  a  Doric  temple  (Fig.  76). 
The  snbject  is  a  female  step- 
ping into  a  car.  The  form 
of  her  drapery  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  hair  pre- 
cisely resemble  the  sculpture 
from  the  Harpy  Monument 
at  Xanthus.  We  know  that 
many  portions  ot  the  neca- 
tompedon  were  built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  n 
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mente  of  colamna,  and  a  range  of  triglyphs,  are  obaerrable  there  to  this 
day.     In  the  execntioii   of  this   metope,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  details  of  the  folds; 
and   a  nearer  approach  to  morement 
than   in  the   Xanthian   moniunent   is 
eyident. 

Similar  to  the  above  are  two  figures, 
displaying  great  carefulness  of  execu- 
tion, although  of  different  materials. 
{Figs.  77,  78.)  The  one  of  clay,  brought 
by  Lord  Strangford  &om  Greece,  and 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Canterbury, 
represents  a  female  with  hair  plaited, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Mi- 
nerra  Polias  (Fig.  70),  The  drapeiy  is 
carefiilly  modelled,  although  still  very 
formal.  The  other  figure,  holding  a 
pomegranate,  represents  a  female,  pro- 
bably Proserpine. 

Hitherto  every  indication  of  drapery 
nf.n.  that  we  have  met  with  in  Greek  sculp-  iv  i" 

ture  consists  of  a  tight-fitting  dress,  or  a  vague  marking  of  the  limbs  under  a 
cloak ;  but  no  attempt  to  firmly  express  a  fold.  The  early  Greeks  covered  the 
naked  form  in  their  statues  with  coloured  pat- 
terns, evidently  to  surest  the  idea  of  clothing. 
They  afterwards  began  to  mark  the  edges  of  the 
garments  more  clearly,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
imitating  the  zig-zag  lines  caused  by  the  bottom 
of  a  series  of  plaits,  as  in  the  back  view  of  the 
Canterbury  figure  (Fig.  77  a).  In  these  figures, 
however,  for  the  first  time  we  observe  an  attempt 
beyond  this.  The  dress  of  the  figure  (77) 
displays  a  curved  fold  as  her  left  hand  raises  it. 
The  pWta  on  the  back  of  the  metope  figure 
{Fig.  76)  are  curved ;  but  in  the  sitting  female 
{Fig.  78)  there  is  no  bend  in  the  drapery  from 
knee  to  knee,  as  would  be  natural,  and  as  we 
'»■'•■  might  expect,  from  the   zig-zag  and  folds   of 

the  rest  of  the  drapery  being  so  well  done  and  cleverly  arranged.     This  figure 
was  found  at  Chiusi,     The  limbs  are  of  separate  pieces,  and  attached  to  the 
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body  by  metal  pins ;  even  the  head  ia  moveable,  and  the  body  having  been 
hollowed  out  was  found  to  contain  ashes.  A  bright  red  colour  was  traceable 
on  the  drapery,  on  the  sandals,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  seat. 

The  sculptures  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  supposed  to  have  been  executed  a  few 
years  previous  to  the  accession  of  Pisistratus,  demand  our  notice,  as  being 
the  most  important  architectural  sculptures  yet  discovered,  and  ranking 
second  only  to  those 
of  Athens  and  ^^na. 
They  formed  the  me- 
topes of  two  temples, 
and  were  discovered  in 
1823  by  Messrs.  An- 
gell  and  Harris.  The 
principal  subjects  are, 
— Hercules  carrying 
oflf  two  robbers ;  and 
Perseus,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Minerva,  cut- 
ting off  the  head  of 
Medusa  (Fig.  79). 
Since  that  time  other 
metopes  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Duke 
Serra  di  Falco,  in  the 
same  place.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  they  are 

composed   is   a  calcit-  ''•  "-'"^' ™™™ "•  """"•  ""°- 

reous  tufii,  the  coarse  grains  of  which  are  filled  up  with  cement  and  a  coating 
of  paint ;  the  extremities,  however,  are  of  marble.  Statues  so  formed  were 
called  ACfiOLlTHS.  The  proportions  of  these  figures  are  very  short  and  broad, 
and  the  muscularity  of  the  joints,  especially  in  Hercules  and  Perseus,  is  very 
remarkable.  The  faces  have  all  the  ugliness  which  has  hitherto  characterised 
the  sculptures  exhibited  on  these  pages,  and  the  physiognomy  is  a  violent 
exaggeration  of  the  face  seen  in  Figs.  71  and  72.  Minerva  is  represented 
clothed  in  a  peplos.  It  is  quite  simple  and  plain.  All  accessories  must  have 
been  added  in  colour  alone ;  and  no  Gorgon's  head  or  helmet  is  indicated.  In  the 
other  metope  Hercules  appears  without  either  club  or  lion's  skin.  The  figures 
are  in  high  relief.  The  heads  are  presented  in  front,  whilst  the  feet  and  legs 
are  turned  sideways,  in  a  manner  resembling  the  fignre  from  Kineveh  (Fig. 
33 ;  see  also  Fig.  89,  poatea).    The  limbs  are  remarkably  broad,  and  much 
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flattened  externally ;  their  outline  presents  equally  convex  lines  on  the  oppo- 
site sides.  There  is  little  feeling  or  attempt  at  anatomical  accuracy  to  be 
perceived  in  these  groups ;  and  the  hair  is  very  remarkably  expressed ;  there 
is  also  a  curious  parallel  between  these  works  and  the  early  coins  of  Mace- 
donia. In  both  the  same  clumsiness  of  proportion  and  breadth  of  limb  are 
visible,  but  more  especially  on  the  coins  of  Lete  and  Oreskos.  The  early 
coinage  of  Thasos  displays  very  clumsy  figures,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  this  city  produced  Polygnotus,  the  painter, — one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  his  age, — at  a  period  not  very  distant  from  that  to  which  these 
coins  belong. 

Portraiture^  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  had  already  acquired  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  deemed  an  honourable  testimonial  of  Mendship. 
Solon,  the  relative  of  Pisistratus,  when  he  visited  Croesus,  told  him  that  the 
Argives  had  caused  statues  to  be  made  of  the  youths  Cleobis  and  Biton,  and 
had  dedicated  them  to  the  god  at  Delphi,  in  commemoration  of  their  piety. 
(Herod.  L  31.)  Croesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  same  divinity  a  golden  statue, 
said  to  be  the  portrait  of  his  baking  woman.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  sent 
to  Polycrates  two  statues  of  himself  carved  in  wood  at  Samos,  as  an  assurance 
of  his  friendly  disposition ;  and  to  his  father-in-law  Arcesilaus,  king  of 
Cyrene,  he  sent  his  own  portrait. 

There  is,  in  the  French  collection,  a  remarkable  vase  painting,  which 
represents  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  surrounded  by  slaves  and  attendants, 
packing  silphium, — a  celebrated  article  of  commerce  in  that  country.  The 
king's  name  is  written  over  his  head ;  and,  although  this  picture  cannot  have 
any  value  as  a  likeness,  it  is  important  as  a  production  of  antiquity.  The 
first  instances  of  portrait  statues  being  dedicated  at  the  Olympian  Games  occur 
about  thirteen  years  after  the  accession  of  Pisistratus,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  Persians  captured  Sardis  (Pausanias,  vi.  18,  5),  when  statues  of  the 
victorious  athletes — ^Praxidamas  of  JEgina  and  Bhexibius  of  Opuntia — ^were 
dedicated  in  Olympia.  The  statue  of  Bhexibius  was  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
fig-tree,  that  of  Praxidamas  of  cypress  wood  (b.c.  546,  Olymp.  59).  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidse,  Antiner  was  employed  to  make  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton,  which  were  afterwards  carried  off  by  Xerxes  to  Susa, 
but  restored  by  Alexander  of  Macedonia. 

Pliny  speaks  of  Cimon  of  CleonsB,  who  invented  foreshortening,  and  who 
attempted  to  represent  the  features  of  the  face  viewed  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. (Pliny,  XXXV.  8,  34.)  The  period  when  Cimon  lived  is  not  known  with 
certainty ;  but  his  invention  and  method  of  study  are  eras  in  art  too  impor- 
tant for  his  name  to  pass  unmentioned. 
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A  remarkable  bas-relief,  probably  of  this  period,  waa  diBcovered  at  Samo- 
thrace,  whicb  exhibits  veiy  fairly  the  combiBation  of  the  pictorial  with  sculp- 
turesqne  treatment.  The 
relief  is  very  low ;  and  but 
for  the  descriptjon  affixed  to 
it,  this  outline  might  be 
supposed  Id  represent  a  vaae 
painting.  (Fig.  80.)  The 
Homeric  names  of  Agamem- 
non, TalthybiuB,  and  part  of 
the  name  of  Ebeur,  the  maker 
of  the  Trojan  horse,  are  in- 
scribed close  to  the  figures. 
The  first  name  reads  from 
right  to  left,  but  that  of  Tal- 
thybius  irom  left  to  right 
The  form  of  the  Theta,  in 
the  latter  name,  is  worthy  of 
observation.  It  is  an  O 
With   a  cross  withm  it, — a 

form  not  at  all  uncommon  in  inscriptions  of  this  period.  These  names,  and 
those  on  the  Dodwell  vase  (Fig.  73],  are  fair  examples  of  the  hind  of  in- 
scriptions FauBanias  saw  on  the  chest  of  Cypselua — "winding  characters, 
difficult  to  be  understood."  The  age  had  its  grotesque  characters  as  well  as 
its  more  dignified  features ;  and  certain  strange  combinations  of  the  bnman 
form  with  that  of  the  brute  first  appeared  about  this  time.  From  such 
monstrosities  sprang  that  noble  conception  the  Centaur, 
which  stands  in  rivalry  with  the  human  form  among  the 
finest  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon — the  animal  form 
representing  brute  force — irresistible  strength, — as  the 
mshing  impetuous  bnll  best  expresses  headstrong  might ; 
for  we  find  a  bull  frequently  used  as  the  type  of  a 
rushing  river, — the  Achelous  for  in- 
stance. The  coin  (Fig.  81)  bears  a 
I  representatioii   of   the   river  Gelas, 

I  with  the  name  written  over  the  figure, 

which  is  a  combination  of  the  human 
head  with  the  horns  and  body  of  an      (___'       ^^^/ 
n,  ai,  Qj_   fp})Q  gyg  a]gQ  jg  ijgj^  shown  in  full  "'■  "■ 

length.  Another  figure  of  the  period  (Fig.  82)  exhibits  a  man  with  a  horse's  ears, 
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Fig.  83. 


tail,  and  hoofs.     This  may  be  taken  as  a  Centaur ;  for  a  similar  figure  appears 
on  early  Macedonian  coins;  and  in  later  times  a  similar  group  occurs,  but 

with  greater  equine  develop- 
ment. Fig.  83  is  a  form  of 
the  Centaur  by  no  means 
rare  upon  vases  of  this  pe- 
riod :  in  fact,  the  next  stage  to 
the  conception  so  beautifully 
executed  by  Phidias,  and  seen 
by  Fausanias  upon  the  chest 
of  Cypselus,  who  thus  de- 
scribes it: — "In  the  next 
place,  a  Centaur  presents  him- 
self to  the  view,  whose  hinder  feet  are  those  of  a  horse,  and  his  front  feet 
those  of  a  man."  (Pans.  v.  19,  p.  57.)  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  is  also  so  repre- 
sented on  the  celebrated  vase  Clitias ;  a  winged  female  figure,  holding  a  lion 
and  leopard,  being  also  on  the  same  vase, — a  description  which  perfectly  corre- 
sponds with  a  Diana  upon  the  same  chest.  Pausanias  describes  every  figure 
upon  the  chest  very  minutely ;  being  assisted  by  the  name  written  over  each 
character  "  in  Boustrophedon  fashion,"  as  well  as  by  the  twisted  words  already 
alluded  to. 

In  reviewing  the  leading  features  of  Greek  Art,  in  the  age  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  words  of  Flaxman : — "  The  early 
arts  of  Greece,"  he  says,  "  were  interrupted  in  their  progress  by  a  succession 
of  political  commotions  and  destructive  wars ;  and  we  scarcely  perceive  any 
improvement  in  them  until  the  time  of  the  Seven  Sages,  of  Pythagoras  a?>d 
^sop,  who  were  all  contemporaries  about  130  years  before  Phidias."  "  The 
benign  influence  of  their  example,"  he  adds,  "  was  felt  in  the  arts  of  design, 
and  prepared  them  for  that  beauty  and  perfection  with  which  they  were  sub- 
sequently graced  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  Alexander,  and  his  successors." 

The  reader  may  feel  some  disappointment  at  the  want  of 
beauty  in  the  illustrations  hitherto  presented  to  him ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  most  refined  period  of  art  was 
of  comparative  short  duration,  forming  only  one  step  of  an 
extensive  series,  the  whole  of  which  course  we  propose  to 
follow.     Greater  attention  is  required,  in  treating  of  this  rising  period,  than  is 
needful  in  the  corresponding  changes  which  took  place  when  the  arts  were  hasten- 
ing to  their  extinction.     The  public  games  of  the  ancients  and  the  constant 
habit  of  bodily  exercise  must  have  greatly  tended  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  form,  and  to  facilitate  its  representation.     The  athletse,  or  con- 
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tenders  in  these  games,  were  then  aa  closely  observed  and  judged  of  as  horses 
are  in  our  modem  races.     The  build  of  the  man,  his  bones,  siaews,  and  pro- 
portion of  limb,  and,  above  all,  his  action,  were  the  primary  objects  of  attention ; 
and  this  study  would  enable  the  artist  to  express  the  sinews,  muscles,  and  bones 
with  reference  to  motion,  whilst  the  expression  of  tlie 
face,  or  general  physiognomy,  would  seem  to  have 
received  little  or  no  attention.  We  accordingly  find, 
in  works  of  art  of  this  period,  the  limbs  clearly  deli- 
neated, with  only  muscle  enough  upon  them  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  motion  without  overloading 
the  joints, — character- 
istics    difierent     from 
those  observed  in   the 
sculptures  of   Selinus, 
andonthe  coins  of  Nor- 
thern Greece,  where  the 
limbs  were  so  encum- 
bered with  flosli  as  to 
destroy  all  possibility 
of  motion.    Examples, 
after  tlie   change   luid 
taken  place  in  the  pro- 
per tionofthelimbs, will 
be  seen  in  the  annexed 
figures.     Figure  84  (a 
bronze    statue   in   the 
early  style,  now   pre- 
served in  the  Louvre, 
and  supposed  origin  ally 
to  have  held  a  torch  in 
the  left  hand)  is  curi- 
ously inlaid  with  silver,  '*  »A-uia.i  h-.uu*m, 
both  in  the  eyebrowB,  nipples,  and  lips.     The  foot 
also  bears  an  inscription  in  silver  letters,  thus,       AOktiDt^     The  eyes  are 
hollow.      Fig.  85   is  a  very  interesting  figiure    *  ^  KAT/\  M     iu  low  relief, 
discovered   near  Marathon,  and  is  one  of  the  finest    speci- 
mens of  tinted  sculpture  yet  discovered.     The  figure  still  remains  at  Athens, 
and  represents  a  Greek  warrior  in  full  armour,  named  Aristion,  as  we  learn  from 
the  inscription  in  large  letters  beneath.     The  dress  perfectly  coincides  with 
that  which  we  observe  on  the  painted  vases  of  the  period-     The  same  costume 
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was,  however,  retained  with  very  little  variation  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  is 
exhibited  among  the  horsemen  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,     The  feet  of 
thia  tigare  are  remarkably  large,  the  toes  strongly  pronounced,  the  hair  very 
formally  arranged,  and  the  same  elope  in  the  eye  formerly  observed.     The 
muscles  of  the  arm  are  extremely  well  marked,  and  there  is  a  general  truthful- 
ness in  the  joints,  although  the  action  is  stiff  and  formal.     The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  bas-relief  seen  and  copied  by  Dodwell  at  Bo- 
maiko,  near  the  Cephissus.  (Fig.  86.)  It  was  lately  discovered 
that  the  name  of  the  artist  had  been  inscribed  on  lead,  and 
inserted  into  the  body  of  the  first  of  these  three  figures, — an 
expedient  evidently  adopted  by  the  artist  to  perpetuate  his 
fame.  History  mentions  several  other  instances  in  which  artists 
made  use  of  similar  expedients  to  preserve  their  names  from 
oblivion — expedients  which  would  seem  to  intimate  a  jealous 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  theit  patrons  to  make  their  names 
known.     On   the   foundations   of   a   Pharos,   one    architect 
engraved  his   name  in  large  letters  which  he  covered  over 
with  cement,  on  which  more  perishable  material  he  inscribed 
the  name  of  the  monarch  in  whose  honour  the  monument  was 
iV-M-'MiBoi.iiM     erected.  In  the  course  of  time  the  cement  has  disappeared,  and 
with  it  the  external  inscription,  while  the  name  of  the  architect  is  permanently 
displayed.     The  architects,  Saunis  and  Batrachiis,  introduced  into  the  capitals 
of  their  buildings  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and  a  frog, — these  being  symbolic  of 
their  respective  names.     The  Marathon  figure  (Fig.  85)  has  the  name  of  the 
artist,  ['Epyov  'Apierroickeo^, — "The  work  of  Aristocles  ") ;   from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  prohibition  agidnst  artists  appending  their  names 
applied  more  especially  to  statues  of  the  gods. 

The  coins  of  this  period  correspond  with  the  larger  sculpture,  in  exhibiting 
increased  delicacy  in  the  execution  of  the  figures.     They 
now  bear  elaborate  compositions  on  both  sides.     Those  of 
Athens,  however,  retain  their  old  type  and  general  appear- 
ance.    The  archaic  head  of  Minerva,  with  all  the  peculi- 
arities exhibited  in  the  annexed  engraving,  (Fig.  87,)  re- 
mained   upon    her    money    till    the    times    of    Pericles. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  great   variety  in    the   coins     »v- «— c™"  ^  *""» 
of  other  states  during  this  period  ;  hut  the  coins  issued  from  Magna  Grfficia 
and  Sicily  far  surpass  those  of  the  States  of  Greece  Proper  in  their  execution. 
Tlie  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  represented  in  different  eras  is  curious. 
At  first  no  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  it ;  the  features  of  the  face  being 
all-important.     Round  lumps  in  front  were  sometimes  added,  to  suggest  curls, 
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or  to  mark  a  particnlar  arrangement ;  but  the  first  definite  indication  may  be 
seen  in  parallel  lines  slightly  waved,  thus,  ^^  This  perhaps  expressed  the 
delicate  flowing  hair ;  but  a  crisper  and  Wg  more  knotty  kind  suggested 
a  number  of  round  dots    -^^  strewn  closely  over  the  head.     These  were 

afterwards employedin  ^^  a  row,  to  represent  long  plaited  hair,  such 
as  we  have  seen  in  fuller  detail  in  Figs.  22  and  70.  These  are  to  be  seen 
on  an  ancient  coin  of  Terpilla,  in  Macedonia,  or  in  larger  masses,  as  in 
the  clumsy  figures  upon  coins  of  Lete,  also  in  Macedonia.  The 
two  methods  are  united  in  the  coin  of  Gelas,  already  shown  in  Fig.  81, 
where  the  human  beard  is  marked  by  lines,  and  the  bull's  head  and  neck 
covered  with  globules.  A  more  graceful  undulation  was  introduced  in  the 
hair  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  .       upon  the  coins  of  Syracuse,  where  the 

lines  are  wavy,  and  strongly  ^Mffi  bent,  both  at  the  back  of  the  head  and 
over  the  brow.  In  the  coins  of  ^^  Athens,  the  hair  seen  under  the  helmet 
of  Minerva  is  marked  with  parallel  lines,  thus,     -*.  but  lapping  over  one 

another,  as  in  Fig.  87.  A  conventional  ^^^  formality  thus  arose, 
in  which  artificial  plaits  are  introduced,  as  ^"^    in  the  sitting  figure  of 

Minerva,  which  were  more  easily  represented  than  flowing  tresses.  The  female 
stepping  into  a  chariot  has  the  hair  marked  by  a  series  of  crisp  undulating 
lines,  such  as  are  used  in  the  same  sculpture  to  represent  the  texture  of  the 
stuff  of  which  her  sleeve  is  made,  and  which  looks  very  like  the  chain  armour 
worn  by  our  own  early  knights  in  church  monuments.  This  last  peculiarity 
is  especially  observable  in  the  hairy  figures  firom  the  monument  at  Xanthus. 
The  bronze  statue  (Fig.  79)  has  the  hair  in  parallel  lines,  except  on  the  forehead, 
where  they  terminate  in  a  row  9f  long-drawn  locks;  not  what  we  term  corkscrew, 
but  with  a  round  curl  at  the  end  of  each.  These  constitute  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities, at  this  period,  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  art — the  repre- 
sentation of  human  hair.  Flaxman  has  observed  most  truly,  that  the  first 
essays  of  Grecian  art,  in  the  heroic  age,  prove  that  they  were  neither  stronger 
nor  swifter  than  other  nations ;  but  their  improved  imitation  of  nature,  founded 
on  the  sure  principles  of  science,  left  Jheir  competitors*  at  a  distance  not  to  be 
recovered;  and  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  they  pursued  the  advantage  thus 
gained  gave  them  beyond  dispute  possession  of  the  palm. 
iv.-PBOM  THE  DK-  ^giua  was  thc  bitter  enemy  of  the  Athenian  State ;  and 

FEAT  OF  THE  PEB-     g^^  -^^s,  aftcr  a  disastrous  war,  compelled  to  surrender  her 

I         SIAirS,  D.  0.  466,   TO         ,  .  *■  1         •  -i 

THE  DEATH  OF  indcpendcnce,  b.  c.  455.  At  a  still  later  date,  namely,  m  431, 
FEBicLEs,  B.C.  j^^^  cntirc  population  was  expelled  by  the   Athenians,  and 

replaced  by  settlers  from  Attica.  From  that  period  the  island  never  regained 
its  former  importance.  Early  -^ginetan  art  was  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
rigidity  of  style,  a  sharpness  resulting  most  probably  from  the  frequent  use  of 
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metal,  which  produces  that  eflfect  until  the  artist  has  completely  mastered  his 
material.  Other  peculiarities  belonged  to  the  early  -figinetan  works  of  art. 
Their  figures  were  more  slender,  and  sharper  in  form,  than  other  contemporary 
works.  They  exhibited  a  great  disposition  towards  angularity,  with  lines  pro- 
ducing a  formal  effect.  Among  other  productions  of  art,  the  island  was  also 
celebrated  in  early  times  for  the  manufacture  of  candelabra.  Pliny  records  the 
existence  of  a  peculiar  style  of  art,  spread  over  various  countries  in  his  day,  which 
he  calls  Tuscan,  because  he  believed  it  to  proceed  firom  Etruria.  Itappears  to  have 
been  the  general  name  given  to  certain  statues  among  wealthy  Romans;  and  the 
works  of  the  -^ginetan  sculptors,  Gallon  and  Hegesias,  are  referred  by  Quinti- 
lian  to  this  Tuscan  style.  Now,  as  the  first  of  these  artists  flourished  in  the  66th 
Olympiad,  at  which  time  the  Pisistratidae  had  been  expelled,  we  may  imagine 
that  this  was  the  prevailing  character  of  ^ginetan  art  before  the  Persian  war. 

Among  the  most  important  discoveries,  with  reference  to  art,  in  modem 
times,  must  be  ranked  that  of  the  -^gina  marbles.  For  this  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Professor  Cockerell,  whose  restoration  of  Athens  in  its  glory  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  present  Introduction.  They  can  hardly  be  regarded, 
however,  as  works  exclusively  of  the  ^ginetan  school;  for  everything  relating 
to  the  Temple  is  peculiarly  distinct  firom  the  known  Dorian  character  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  Temple, 
among  the  ruins  of  which  these  sculptures  were  found,  was  dedicated  to  llinerva; 
for  the  subject  of  one  of  the  sculptures  is  an  heroic  combat,  over  which  the 
Goddess  presides  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment.  These  sculptures  are  entire 
statues  under  life-size,  and  seem  to  have  occupied  the  pediments  of  each  end 
of  the  Temple. 

The  difference  between  the  sculptures  of  the  two  ends  of  the  Temple  is  so 
great,  that  they  are  evidently  executed  by  different  hands,  and  most  probably  at 
different  times.  The  figures  of  the  eastern  pediment  are  larger,  and  executed 
in  a  manner  so  superior  to  the  western  group,  that  Mr.  Cockerell  was  led  to 
think  the  latter  might  have  been  the  work  of  pupils.  The  style  of  Minerva 
and  the  combatants  in  the  western  pediment  perfectly  accords  with  that  which 
has  been  called  Tuscan ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  these  figures  we  see  the 
peculiarities  of  Galon  and  Hegesias.  The  Athenians,  when  they  expelled  the 
inhabitants  and  destroyed  their  works,  might  have  respected  this  group,  which 
bore  reference  to  their  own  Goddess,  and  might  have  spared  the  Temple  and 
its  western  sculptures  for  her  sake.  In  all  probability  they  completed  the 
building,  and  added  the  figures  on  the  eastern  pediment, — a  notion  not  incon- 
sistent with  their  style  and  execution,  for  they  form  the  next  stage  in  art  to 
the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  they  occur  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  might  have  been  expected. 
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The  temple  itself  was  of  the  Doric  order,  hexastyle  and  amphiprostyle. 
No  traces  of  sculpture  in  the  metopes  have  been  discovered.     The  statues  on 
the  eastern  pediment  are  the  more  valuable  from  being  sculptured  all  round ; 
having  been,  in  fact,  chiselled  as  carefully  at  the  back  as  they  were  in  front. 
The  triangular  outline  of  the  cornice,  which  bounded  the  tympanum  in  the 
western  pediment,  being  still  in  existence,  the  arrangement  and  extent  of  the 
figures  of  that  group  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but  the  eastern 
group  having  suffered,  the  subject,  from  general  mutilation  and  the  absence 
of  many  of  the  statues,   cannot  now  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.     The  western  pediment  certainly  represented  the  fight  between 
the  Grecians  and  Trojans  for  the  body  of  Patroclus.     This  has  been  a  pro- 
lific subject  with  early  artists;    many   of  their  compositions  having  been 
found  in  vase  paintings  of  nearly  the  same  period,  in  which  the  identical 
archers  and  general  characteristics  of  costume  are  introduced.     The  figure 
of  Minerva,  in  the  centre,  displays  great  elaboration ;  but  there  is  no  feeling 
of  art  exhibited  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery.    The  feet  are  turned  sideways ; 
and,  but  for  the  formality  and  stiffiiess  of  the  other  figures,  she  might  r^e- 
sent  a  statue.     The  other  figures,  with  the  exception  of  their  armour,  are  all 
nude,  and  their  proportions  remarkably  short.     The  joints  are  most  carefully 
defined,  and  show  a  great  advance  in  anatomical  knowledge ;  but  the  execution 
is  feeble.     The  waists  are  small ;  the  eyes  are  very  round  and  projecting ;  and 
there  is  a  smile  on  every  mouth.     The  hair  is  wiry,  and  most  elaborately 
curled  in  regular  rows  over  the  forehead.    The  projection  of  bone  at  the  pit  of 
the  chest,  in  Fig.  88,  is  very  remarkable.     Holes  in  the  marble  indicate  that 
bronze  armour  was  attached  in  several  places ;  and  remains  of  colour  are  per- 
ceptible on  the  garments,  lips,  eyes,  and  weapons,  but  not  on  the  flesh.     Some 
portions  of  the  hair  on  the  heads  and  beards  were  originallj  represented  by  mr^ 

The  sculptures  of  the  eastern  pediment,  five  only  of  which  were  found,  are 
in  many  respects  admirable.  Sir  Eichard  Westmacott  regards  them  as  the 
production  of  the  best  masters  before  the  time  of  Phidias.  The  carefrd  marking 
of  the  muscles  shows  a  complete  attainment  of  anatomical  knowledge.  The 
execution  is  good,  and  the  heads  alone  show  the  mannerism  of  the  earlier 
style.  The  figure  advancing  with  outstretched  arms  is  very  excellent,  and 
remarkable  for  the  truth  with  which  the  bones  and  sinews  are  exhibited. 
It  is  a  perfect  model  of  minute  care  in  every  part,  and  most  worthy  of 
study.  Scarcely  less  excellent,  both  for  feeling  and  composition,  is  the 
wounded  figure  called  Laomedon  (Fig.  91).  The  limbs  of  this  figure — placed 
in  the  angle  at  the  left  end  of  the  pediment — spread  out  easily,  without  the 
slightest  feeling  being  awakened  in  the  spectator  that  the  narrow-pointed 
comer  w^as  a  difficult  space  for  the  artist  to  fill.     The  Laomedon  forms  a  won- 
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derful  contrast  to  the  statue  on  the  left  hand  of  the  western  pediment,  where  the 

same  space  is  occupied  by  a  grossly  angular  figure.     In  the  figures  of  the  western 

pediment  no  attempt  is  made  to  express  the  veins, 

which  Phidias  afterwards  contrived  so  triumphantly  ^^-"^  --v^ 

t( 

tl 

b 


On  comparing  the  head,  as  it  has  now  become  developed  in  Greek  art 
(Plate  III.)i  with  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  (Figs.  92,  93),  we  see  a  strong 
resemblance ;  but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  archaic  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  East     The  full  aquiline  nose  and  strongly 
distending  nostril,  and  the  full  round  eye  with  long  projecting  lids,  sloping 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  covered  with 
bushy  eyebrowB  meeting  over  the  nose, 
strongly  characterise  the  Assyrian  type. 
(Fig.92.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian 


displays  less  prominence  of  eyelids  or  brow,  less  convexity  about  the  nose, 
and  altogether  no  fulness  of  flesh  about  the  cheeks  or  face  generally.     There 
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is  often  a  peculiar  sweetness  about  the  mouth  (Fig.  93) ,  as  we  see  in  some  of  those 

colossal  heads  now  displayed  in  the  British  MuBeum.     The  Grecian  countenance 

of  this  period  exhibits  a  greater  affinity  to  the 

Assyrian  in  the  brow,  the  nostril,  the  projecting 

eye,  and  full  lower  lip.   They  have  a  peculiar  pro- 
minence also  between  the  lower  eyelid  and  the 

nostril ;  and  the  space  between  these  two  points 

is  always  greater  in  the  Egyptian  than  in  the 

other  two.    The  treatment  of  the  hair,  marked 

in  parallel  lines  and  elaborately  curled,  is  only 

found  ia  Asayria  and  Greece ;  while  the  pointed 

beard  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Greeks 

only ;  hence  one  of  the  early  epithets  of  Mercury, 

who  in  olden  times  wore  a  beard,  was  tT^ijvo- 

vtayuv  (the  wedge- bearded).     As  a  parallel  to  *.    -  ""   ■^"o" 

the  head  here  given  from  the  iEgina  marbles,  we  add  one  (Fig.  95)  from  a  Ta.se 

painting  to  sliow  how  the  two  branches,  painting  and  sculpture,  kept  pace,  pre- 
serving each  the  character  of 
their  era.  The  painted  tressea 
probably  show  what  were 
supplied  in  the  scolpture  by 
means  of  wire. 

The  political   events  of 

/  this    period  had  great   in- 

.^^^^  flueoce  upon  Athenian  art. 

~--~.^\  The  Persiaa  invasion  roused 

~\\  the  Greeks  to  their  true  in- 

^  tereats,  and  convinced  them 

that  without  unity  there  could 

be  no  hope  of  success ;  and 

for  a  time  it  is  probable  that 

art  was  only  employed  for 

private  tributes  of  affection  ; 

and  we  may  regard  the  weir- 

rior  Aristion,  whose  name  and  monument  we  have  so  recently  criticised,  as 

one  of  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Marathon,  and  who  was  commemorated  by  the 

art  of  his  own  time. 

When  the  Persians  destroyed  all  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 

they  probably  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  arts  in 

Greece.     The  glory  obtained  by  the  victnrs,  in  defeating  the  enemy  in  sucli 
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overwhelming  numbers,  was  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  call  forth  the  energies  of 
the  artists  to  record  it ; — it  was,  in  addition,  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
themselves,  which  was  viewed  in  a  religious  light.  They  were  to  be  restored, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  for  the  continuance  of  their  religious  rites ;  and  the 
utmost  magnificence  was  to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  as  a  compensation  to  the 
Gods,  whose  temples  had  been  thus  desecrated. 

Thus  the  new  town  of  Athens  was  rapidly  rebuilt ;  the  houses  arose  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time ;  and,  prompted  by  the  prudence  of  Themistocles, 
the  whole  was  encompassed  with  a  new  wall,  sixty  stadia  in  circumference. 
These  circumstances  produced  most  important  effects  upon  the  Athenians,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  States.  They  were  already  beginning 
to  feel  the  want  of  excitement,  when  one  of  those  events  happened,  which  are 
sometimes  devised  by  clever  rulers  for  political  purposes  ; — the  Athenians  heard 
with  wonder  that  the  bones  of  their  great  ancestor  Theseus  had  been  discovered. 
During  fourteen  years  the  Athenians,  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 
were  occupied  in  driving  the  Persians  fix)m  the  -^gean  Sea,  and  from 
the  strong  positions  they  possessed  on  the  coast.  In  the  course  of  this  con- 
test the  Athenians  possessed  themselves  of  the  stronghold  of  Syros.  This 
acqiiisition  had  followed  the  decisive  victory  at  the'  Strymon  ;  and  an 
oracle  in  the  same  year  (b.c.  476)  desired  the  Athenians  to  bring  home  the 
bones  of  Theseus.  They  were  found,  or  pretended  to  be  found,  by  Cimon, 
immediately   after  he  had  taken   the   island.     The   remains   were  brought 

to  Athens  in 
the  year  B.  c. 
469  ;  and, 
after  being 
welcomed  by 
the  people  in 
grand  pro- 
cession, as  if 
the  hero  him- 
self had  come 
back,  they 
were  deposit- 
ed in  the  in- 
terior of  the 

J'^- M-— Fboxt  EucTATioii  or  THE  Thxselh.  city.  JLhe 

temple  mo- 
nument, called  the  Theseum,  was  erected  to  receive  them,  and  the  building  was 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.     It  was  finished  about  B.C.  465, 
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and  was  probably  the  first  great  architectural  work,  completed  for  religious 
service,  since  the  Persian  devastation. 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  most  probably  furnished  the  model  for  the  Parthenon. 
The  Theseum,  although  only  half  the  size,  resembles  the  Parthenon  in  its  more 
essential  points,  and  impresses  the  beholder  more  by  its  symmetry  than  its 
magnitude  (Fig.  96).  The  cella  within  is  forty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty 
in  breadth.  The  width  of  the  ambulatory  along  the  sides  is  only  six  feet. 
The  entire  height,  including  the  two  steps  on  which  it  rests,  is  thirty-two  feet 
and  a  half.  The  tympanum  of  the  eastern  pediment  alone  was  adorned  with 
sculptures;  and  of  these  the  cramps  and  sockets  are  all  that  now  remain. 
The  metopes  at  the  east  end  only,  and  the  four  adjoining  ones  on  the  flanks, 
were  executed  in  sculpture  (Figs.  97, 98, 99) .  The  rest  may  have  been  originally 
painted,  but  are  now  quite  plain.  A 
frieze  (Fig.  101),  in  very  high  relief,  is 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  cella,  which, 
passing  over  the  ambulatories  and 
joining  the  inside  of  the  entablature 
that  rests  on  the  outer  columns, 
extends  north  and  south  beyond  the 
antse.  The  position  of  this  frieze,  with 
respect  to  the  cella,  is  very  difierent 
from  that  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was 
sculptured  about  thirty  years  later. 
From  the  extreme  projection  of  the 
figures  in  the  Theseum,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  see  the  sculptures  firom  below.  This  defect  seems  to  have  acted  as 
a  warning  to  those  who  executed  the  works  of  the  Parthenon;  for  there  we  find 
the  lowest  possible  relief  adopted,  and  the  objection  entirely  obviated.  Moreover, 
the  ground  of  the  Parthenon  figures  was  hollowed  out  deeper  in  many  places,  so 
as  to  give  the  eifect  of  projection  to  the  figures  without  afiecting  the  general 
surface.  In  the  Theseum  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  relief 
of  the  frieze  and  that  of  the  metopes.  In  some  instances  the  figures  project 
as  much  as  six  inches  from  the  stone  surface.  In  the  execution  of  some  of  these 
figures,  there  is  a  close  resemblance  to  those  ot  the  Parthenon,  especially  in 
Fig.  100,  taken  from  the  western  frieze.  The  straight  lines  of  the  mantle  of  the 
horseman,  as  it  floats  on  the  wind,  remind  the  observer  of  the  examples  of 
drapery  from  the  Theseum  given  in  the  same  plate. 

No  sculptures  have  been  removed  from  the  Theseum ;  but  there  are  casts 
in  the  British  Museum  of  the  finest  portions  still  remaining.  The  subjects 
sculptured  on  the  metopes  are  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  the  exploits  of 


Fig.  lOa.— Fkox  the  Fume  or  tub  Tussivii. 
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Theseus.  The  ten  metopes,  over  the  principal  or  eastern  part  of  the  temple, 
were  occupied  by  the  Labours  of  Hercules ;  while  the  less  important  ones  on 
the  two  flanks,  eight  in  number,  relate  to  the  exploits  of  Theseus.  The 
subject  of  the  eastern  frieze,  or  pronaos,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle 
between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants, — a  contest  usually  termed  Gigantomachia, — 
in  which  the  latter  are  hurling  great  masses  of  rock.  Some  other  divinities  are 
seated ;  but  no  attributes  remain  to  characterise  them  (Fig.  101).  The  subject 
sculptured  on  the  western  frieze  is  a  fight  between  the  Centaurs  and  the  La- 
pithsB, — called  Centauromachia, — in  which  Theseus  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
part.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  see  the  Centaurs  completely  formed  with 
graceful  equine  proportions.  The  sculptures  all  bear  traces  of  colour ;  and  we 
are  taught,  by  this  building,  that  the  marble  surface  and  other 
portions  of  the  columns  were  enriched  with  painted  patterns, 
delicately  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  the 
graceful  ornaments  introduced  on  the  earthen  vases  already 
described.  The  ground  of  the  figures,  in  all  these  instances, 
seems  to  have  been  blue;  and  Mr.  Hawkins 
explains  the  subject  of  the  metopes  to  be  the 
deeds  of  Theseus,  firom  finding  the  representa- 
tions of  similar  subjects,  with  their  names,  on 
vases  in  the  British  Museum. 


Fig.  109.— Oakaxektal  Panblujcg 


The  Temple  was  formerly  decorated  with  paintings,  as  well  as  with  sculptures, 
illustrative  of  the  exploits  of  Theseus,  the  Centaurs,  and  the  Amazons.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  the  name  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  were  executed  was  Micon. 
The  stucco  upon  which  they  were  painted  still  remains ;  and  each  picture,  like 
the  great  Italian  frescoes  of  modern  times,  must  have  covered  an  entire  wall. 
The  names  of  the  sculptors  employed  in  the  building  we  have  now  no  meana 
of  knowing.  The  most  celebrated  artists  living  at  the  period  were  Ageladas, 
the  master  of  Phidias,  Onatas  of  -^gina,  and  Calamis ;  the  last  of  whom 
became  afterwards  known  by  his  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicacus. 

Onatas  practised  painting  as  well  as  sculpture,  and  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Polygnotus  in  the  former  branch  of  art.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
besides  a  brazen  chariot  of  Hieron  at  Olympia,  was  a  series  of  statues  forming 
a  group  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  taken  at  the  moment  when  Nestor,  holding 
the  lots  in  a  helmet,  is  surrounded  by  the  Grecian  chiefs,  who  had  accepted 
Hector's  challenge.  Agamemnon's  statue  only  is  inscribed,  and  with  retroverse 
letters.  That  of  Ulysses  was  removed  by  Nero ;  and  upon  the  shield  of  Ido- 
meneus,  in  addition  to  the  device  of  a  cock,  the  artist  had  inscribed  his  own 
name,  "  Onatas,  the  son  of  Micon."   An  inscription  beneath  intimated  that  the 
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Achaians  dedicated  these  statues  to  Jupiter.  In  the  same  place  was  a  brazen 
Hercules,  dedicated  by  the  Thasians,  which  was  also  inscribed  with  the  artist's 
name ;  and  Fausanias  concludes  his  chapter  with  the  words,  "  we  regard  this 
statuary  of  the  -^ginetan,  in  respect  to  his  art,  as  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
school  of  Daedalus,  or  the  workshops  of  Attica."  The  nature  of  the  subjects  he 
executed  at  Delphi  and  other  places  accord  so  well  with  the  embellishments  of 
the  Theseum,  that  his  connexion  with  that  work  is  rendered  highly  probable. 

We  have  thus  traced,  by  slow  and  cautious  steps,  every  improvement  in  the 
motion  of  the  limbs,  balance  of  the  figure,  and  representation  of  drapery.  Great 
labour  and  anxious  imitation  of  nature  were  everywhere  perceptible.  The  remains 
of  the  Hecatompedon,  as  well  as  the  statues  from  jEgina,  evince  the  same  cha- 
racteristics ;  but  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus  the  aspect  is  changed.  The  genius 
of  the  plastic  art  now  bursts  forth,  and  displays  itself  in  composition,  equipoise, 
action,  anatomical  truth,  and  perfect  execution.  A  breadth  of  style,  in  which 
all  trifling  details  are  rejected,  becomes  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
whole.  Broad  folds,  and  boldly  arranged  lines  of  drapery,  take  the  place  of 
formally  disposed  plaits  and  zigzag  lines.  The  hair,  no  longer  wavy  or  wiry, 
with  a  multitude  of  small  curls,  is  now  represented  by  a  compact  mass^  which  is 
smooth,  and  almost  fitting  to  the  head  like  a  cap ;  thus  returning,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  original  style  of  Egypt.  The  beard,  which  was  wedge-shaped 
in  the  Aristion  and  j^ginetan  warrior,  has  now  become  a  graceful  mass,  projecting 
from  the  mouth  and  chin,  and  confined  principally  to  the  Centaurs.  The  artist, 
on  examining  these  marbles,  will  find  a  very  peculiar  treatment  of  the  human 
body.  From  the  pit  of^  the  throat  downwards  it  is  divided  horizontally,  by 
well-defined  lines,  into  three  equal  portions ;  the  first  at  the  end  of  the  pec- 
toralis,  or  chest-muscle,  and  the  second  at  the  navel.  These  horizontal  divisions 
are  carefully  marked,  while  the  perpendicular  lines  are  neglected.  There  is 
little  indication  of  the  arch  of  the  ribs  on  the  termination  of  the  sternal  bone, 
which  was  a  powerful  characteristic  in  the  figures  of  ^gina.  The  anatomy  of 
the  back,  as  displayed  in  two  instances,  is  most  excellent.  All  the  figures 
are  remarkably  fleshy,  but  well  proportioned,  and  suggestive  of  a  race  totally 
different  in  form  from  that  which  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Of  all  modem 
writers,  Dodwell  is  the  only  one  who  awards  that  meed  of  praise  which  the 
sculptures  of  the  Theseum  seem  to  merit  When  we  consider  their  vast  im- 
provement upon  what  had  preceded  them,  and,  again,  that  they  were  thirty 
years  in  advance  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (with  very  little  dif- 
ference, comparatively  speaking,  in  point  of  excellence),  it  seems  surprising 
that  the  pen  should  hitherto  have  been  engaged  merely  in  critical  investiga- 
tion of  the  subjects  they  were  intended  to  represent. 

An  innovation  peculiar  to  this  building  still  requires  to  be  particularized. 
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Hitherto  the  draped  figures  we  have  commented  on  have  been  in  perfect 
repose,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hecatompedon  figure,  where  a  slight  inti- 
mation of  movement  was  given ;  but  in  the  painted  Minerva  and  water-carriers 
no  such  attempt  was  visible.  Of  all  drapery,  that  which  is  technically  called 
flying  drapery — that  is,  when  the  folds  of  the  stuiF  float  in  the  air — is  the 
most  difficult.  The  movements  are  so  varied  and  transient,  that  nothing  can 
arrest  them  for  a  moment ;  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  motion 
is  required  to  produce  a  correct  representation.  Execution  must  be  combined 
with  experience,  and  taste  with  judgment,  in  order  to  secure  what  is  called  the 
best  throw  or  adjustment.  In  the  Theseum  we  find  the  attempt  not  only 
made  for  the  first  time,  but  effected  in  the  most  successful  manner.  It  is, 
however,  more  flowing  than  floating.  In  the  Temple  of  Theseus  we  have  a 
striking  contrast  of  fold  lines  to  the  action  of  the  limbs  in  the  long  dragging 
mantle  seen  in  the  eastern  frieze  (Fig.  101).  On  turning  to  the  vase  paintings 
we  find  no  instance  ol  flying  drapery  at  this  or  any  previous  time.  In  the 
Alexandrian  period,  however,  the  fashion  of  an  arched  scarf  behind  the  figures 
was  not  uncommon. 

A  striking  change  also  took  place  in  vase  painting  about  this  period.  Hitherto 
we  have  seen  the  figures  dark  upon  a  light  ground.  The  arrangement  was  now 
reversed ; — the  background  became  black,  and  the  figures  light.  As  a  natural 
consequence  the  figures  became  larger  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  vase, 
and  the  compositions  were  no  longer  crowded  with  objects.  In  fact,  the  spirit 
of  grandeur  not  only  appeared  in  sculpture,  but  also  manifested  itself  in  vase 
painting.  In  the  old  paintings,  so  long  as  the  black  figures  were  painted  upon 
the  vase,  the  artist  felt  himself  to  be  superadding  to  his  work ;  but  in  later 
times  his  process  became  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  sculptor ;  for,  with 
his  black  paint-brush,  he  seemed  to  be  clearing  everything  away  from  around 
the  figures,  leaving  them  standing  out,  just  as  the  figure  comes  out  of  a  block 
of  marble  under  the  chisel  of  tlie  sculptor.  Nobleness  and  grandeur  of  form 
always  accompany  vase  paintings  with  a  black  ground.  For  a  long  course  of 
years  no  other  colour  than  a  greenish  black  was  employed,  except  red  in  the 
letters ;  for  the  names  still  continued  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  black  ground. 
Afterwards  other  colours  were  introduced, — a  style  which  marks  a  declining  age. 
All  incised  lines  disappear,  and  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are  henceforth  drawn 
with  clear  black  lines  upon  the  light  forms.  The  colour  of  the  clay  itself,  as 
seen  on  the  figures  and  ornaments,  now  became  a  beautiful  yellow,  inclining  to 
a  reddish  tinge,  which  was  heightened  by  the  polish  of  a  brilliant  transparent 
varnish,  laid  over  the  whole  by  way  of  finish. 

The  most  brilliant  name  on  the  records  of  antiquity,  as  a  painter,  is  that  of 
Polygnotus.     His  works  stand  alone  and  apart  firom  all  previous  attempts  of 
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the  kind, — at  least  if  aoy  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  Fausanias,  who  haa  left  a 
minate  description  of  his  paiatings,  both  at  Athens  and  Delphi.  Like  the 
paintings  of  Micon,  they  seem  to  have  covered  the  walls  themselves,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  aeriea  of  aubjecta,  which  require  to  be  viewed  in  regular  order,  if  the 
spectator  desires  to  understand  the  story. 

PolygDOtus  was  a  native  of  ThasoB,  which  island  was  reduced  by  Cimon, 
B.C.  463,  about  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Thesenm  and  the 
victories  at  Eurymedon.   Cimon  most  probably  brought  Polygnotns  to  Athens, 
and  immediately  employed  him  upon  the  building  in  which  he  himself  had 
most  interest.     In  this  Temple,  however,  he  could  only  have  acted  as  assistant 
to  Micon.    He  painted  the  destruction  of  Troy  (Paua.  i,  15)  in  the  decorated 
building  (the  Btoa)  at  Athena ;   this  being  one  of  the  many  colonnades,  or 
places  of  shelter,  provided  as  a  resort  for  the  citizens  from  the  midday  sun,  bo 
oppressive  in  eastern  cities.   The  greatest  works  of  Polygnotus,  however,  were  in 
the  lotmging-room,  or  Lesche,  at  Delphi.   One  side  of  the  apartment  was  occu- 
pied, according  to  Pansanias,  by  a  painting  of  the  Greeks  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  other  by  the  visit  of  Ulyeaes  to  the  infernal  re^ons.   Ulysses 
is  r^resented  as  holding  a  sword,  and  in  the  act  of  summoning  Tiresias.     His 
mother  atanda  near, 
and    Theseus    and 
Pirithous  are  sitting 
on  a  throne  beneath 
Ulysses ;  so  that  we 
may    presume    the 
groups  to  have  been 
puated  fiat  upon  the 
ground,  one  over  the 
other,    as    is    con- 
stantly seen  in  vase 
pictures  of  the  best 
time, — for  instance, 
in     the     Edwards, 
Stewart,and  Meidias 
vases.      Upon    the 
first  of  these  paint- 
ingsPftlygnotus  thus 
inscribed  his  name 
and  the  title  of  the 

work — "  Polygnotua,  a  Thasian  bom,  eon  of  Aglaophon,  designed  the  capture 
of  Hium."     (Plutarch  de  Orac.  defect,  p.  436.) 
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illustrates  the  condition  of  the  arts,  and  shows  elaborately  the  Tarieties  of 
dress  and  equipage  at  a  later  period  of  art. 

Polygnotus  worked  with  the  brush ;  and  this  probably  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  greater  freedom  of  his  drawing.  He  refused  payment  for 
his  painting  in  the  Lesche,  and  it  was  decreed,  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
that  he  should  be  maintained,  as  a  reward,  at  the  public  expense.  Micon  was 
paid  in  money  for  the  part  he  performed  in  the  decorations.  (Plin.  xxxv.  9,  p. 
227.)  Polygnotus  also  practised  statuary, — a  combination  with  painting  to  be 
found  in  Onatas,  Phidias,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  many  great  artists.  He 
painted  the  actions  of  the  Dioscuri,  in  their  Temple  at  Athens  (Pans.  i.  18) ; 
among  them  the  Bape  of  the  Daughters  of  Leucippus.  These  subjects  are  also 
admirably  illustrated  by  vase  paintings ;  but  especially  by  one,  the  work  of 
Midias,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Among  his  lesser  works  we  find  his 
name  attached  to  two  pictures  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens;  one 
of  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  the  other  of  Ulysses  and 
Nausicaa  with  her  maidens  washing  garments.  The  first  subject  frequently 
occurs  in  sculpture,  and  is  found  among  the  Pompeian  paintings ;  the  second 
is  shown  on  a  vase  at  Berlin.  Cicero  (Brut.  18)  tells  us  that  Polygnotus  only 
used  four  colours ;  and  Aristotle  (Poetics,  ii.  2)  calls  him  a  painter  of  good 
manners  (vi.  15),  probably  meaning  good  style,  adding  that  his  works  were 
preferable  to  nature.  A  vase  in  the  British  Museum  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Polygnotus. 

Pausanias  omits  to  give  any  minute  account  of  the  Parthenon,  because 
much  had  already  been  written  upon  the  subject.  In  the  present  instance  the 
same  reason  fully  justifies  us  in  confining  our  attention  to  a  personal  account  of 
its  chief  sculptor,  Phidias.  He  was  the  director  of  those  decorations  by  which 
Pericles  imparted  to  Athens  a  majesty  such  as  had  never  belonged  to  any 
other  Grecian  city.  The  architects  of  the  Parthenon,  and  other  buildings  of 
the  same  period,  were  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  Coroebus,  and  Mnesicles;  all  of 
whom  acted  under  his  superintendence.  He  had,  besides,  a  school  of  pupils 
and  assistants,  to  whose  management  was  confided  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
labours.  The  expense  incurred  in  the  Athenian  works  of  this  time  is  computed 
at  no  less  a  sum  than  £690,000  of  our  money. 

Pericles  first  appeared  in  public  life  about  459  B.C.,  in  the  same  year  that 
Mycenae  was  destroyed  and  Socrates  bom.  The  date  is  also  remarkable  as  that 
in  which  Sophocles  produced  his  first  tragedy.  He  adopted  the  popular  party, 
and  as  such  became  the  opponent  of  Cimon,  the  friend  of  Sparta,  and  the 
zealous  adherent  of  the  old  institutions  of  his  coimtry.  He  saw  that  Athens 
was  already  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  states ;  and  it  became  his  object  to  add 
to  this  pre-eminence,  by  rendering  her,  by  perfection  of  the  fine  arts  and  in  the 
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cultivation  of  dramatic  literature,  the  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  In  the 
84th  Olympiad,  he  commenced  the  Parthenon  and  other  works  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  and  by  his  zeal  and  energy  the  artizan  population  were  kept  in  constant 
occupation  and  excitement  till  their  completion.  The  picture  drawn  by  Plu- 
tarch of  the  employments  entailed  upon  persons  of  all  classes,  in  procuring  and 
transporting  material,  is  lively  in  the  extreme.  But  for  defraying  the  expenses 
thus  incurred,  Pericles  had  recourse  to  a  very  dubious  act, — he  unhesitatingly 
employed  the  money-store  which  all  the  states  had  contributed  as  a  general 
fund  for  defence  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Persians.  This  fund  was 
by  general  consent  deposited  at  Delos ;  but  when  the  Athenians  attained  the 
ascendancy,  it  was  removed  to  Athens.  This  transfer  was  made,  unknown  to 
the  other  States,  and  Pericles  had  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of 
misapplication  of  the  public  property.  He  defended  himself  with  that  brilliant 
eloquence  for  which  he  was  renowned,  and  attempted  to  show  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  perfectly  justified  in  what  they  had  done. 

The  buildings  in  Athens,  and  on  the  Acropolis,  formed  the  glory  of  the 
Periclean  age.  A  new  theatre,  termed  the  Odeon,  was  first  constructed  for 
musical  and  poetical  representations  at  the  great  Panathenaic  solemnity ;  next, 
the  splendid  Temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Parthenon,  with  all  its  masterpieces 
of  decorative  sculptures  and  reliefs ;  lastly,  the  Propylaea  was  erected  to  adorn 
the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  through  which 
the  solemn  processions  were  conducted  on  festival  days.  It  appears  that  the 
Odeon  and  the  Parthenon  were  both  finished  between  B.C.  445  and  437; 
the  PropylflBa  somewhat  later,  between  B.c.  437  and  431.  Progress  was  also 
made  in  reconstructing  the  Erectheum,  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians. 
The  Peloponnesian  war,  however,  seems  to  have  delayed  its  completion. 
When  finished,  it  became  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  Ionic  order.  Dr. 
Wordsworth  has  so  fully  described  this  great  work,  that  further  remarks, 
beyond  directing  the  attention  to  the  annexed  beautiful  restoration  and  the 
accompanying  capitals  (Plate  VL),  are  rendered  unnecessary.  In  all  these 
structures  the  sculpture  was  no  less  memorable  than  the  architecture.  Three 
statues  of  Minerva,  all  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  decorated  the  Acropolis ;  namely, 
the  colossal  figure  of  ivoiy  in  the  Parthenon,  forty-seven  feet  high ;  a  second 
of  bronze,  called  the  Lemnian  Minerva ;  and  a  third,  of  colossal  magnitude, 
also  in  bronze,  called  Minerva  Promachus,  which  was  placed  between  the 
Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon.  This  was  visible  from  afar  off,  even  to  the 
navigator  approaching  the  PirsBUs  by  sea.  His  last  and  greatest  work  was 
the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  great  temple  of  Olympia. 

Of  the  statues  executed  by  Phidias  no  copies  or  even  probable  imitations 
have  been  preserved.     Elaborate  descriptions  of  them  are  given  by  Pausanias 
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and  other  classic  writers ;  bnt  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Phidias.  The  beat 
authorities  agree  that  he  died  at  Elis,  about  the  year  B.a  432,  and  it  is  gene* 
rally  believed  that  his  death  was  a  violent  one.  Pliny  (xzxvi.  5)  inclades  him 
in  his  chapter  on  stone-workers,  bat  states  expressly  that  he  worked  in  marble 
— "  marmora  aculpaisse" 

The  scolpturee  of  the  Parthenon  are  the  productions  not  only  of  the  best 
age,  bnt  of  that  school  of  art  which  the  ancients  themselves  most  esteemed. 


They  were  not  executed  to  gratify  individual  caprice ;  nor  were  they  given  on 
so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  inadequate  representations  of  a  style.     They  are  not  of 
uncertain  dat"  •"•  '"•  ='■•"'>*!">'>=  *!">  """  ^''*^  -^aaa 
coins,   or   ge 


fore  of  ineeti 
which  all  spe 
and  classified 
in   &et,  as   '. 
as  a  poem, 
each    sepa- 
rate  sculp- 
ture    tend- 
ing to   one 
great    pur- 
pose, unity. 
Respecting 
the     sculp- 
tures them- 
selves, Flaxman  says  :- 


-"  The  horses  appear  to  live  and  move,  to  roll  their 
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eyes,  to  gallop,  prance,  and  curvet ;   the  veins  of  their  faces  and  legs  seem 

distended  with  circulation ;  in  them  aie  distinguished  the  hardness  and  decision 

of  bony  forms,  with  the  elasticity  of  tendon  and  the  BoEhiess  of  flesh.     The 

>u>)iniiii»-  ia  ^tionn^  with  the  deer-like  lightness  and 

ake ;  and  although  the  relief  i«  not 

:h  from  the  background,  we   can 

iXiSei  reason  to  persuade  us  they 

are  not  alive." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  ns 
to  dwell  at  any  length  even  on 
these  gems  of  Greek  art,  or  even 
todetail  more  minutely  the  points 
in  which  they  excel  the  sculp- 
tures  of   the    Theseom,   or  in 
wliich  each  of  these  differs  horn  the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Basste.     To  point  oat  these  differences  would  involve  a  great  amount  of  mere 
technical  phraseology.     The  finest  figures  and  compositions,  therefore,  have 
been  selected  from  each  and  arranged  in  Plates  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.     The 
position  occupied  by  the  Parthenon  marbles  can  be  best  ascertiuned  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  pediments  and  section  represented  in  Figs.  114, 115,  and  121.    By 
thus  at  once  addressing  the  eye,  it  is  thought  that  a  better  estimate  may  be 
conveyed  of  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the  sculptures  that  preceded 
them,  or  which  were  executed  subsequent  to  the  Periclean  age. 


The  two  pediments  of  the  Temple  {Figs.  114  and  115}  show  the  earliest 
record  preserved  of  them  by  a  French  artist,  Jacqne  Carey,  in  1674.     How 
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lamentably,  since  that  period,  may  best  be  seen  by  a  visit  to  the  British 
Museum.  The  Parthenon  wa3  described  by  Spon  and  Wheeler  in  1676 ;  at 
which  time  it  had  been  used  as  a  Christian  Church,  and  the  central  fignrea  of 
the  eastern  pediment  had  been  removed  for  the  introdaction  of  an  eastern 
window.  Hence  the  gap  now  seen  in  this  precious  composition  (Fig.  115). 
By  the  assistance  of  Stuart  and  Cockerell  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
architecture  of  the  Parthenon ;  but  the  most  important  discovery  in  connexion 
with  it  in  modem  times  is  the  fact,  that  the  outline  of  the  building,  instead 
of  bemg  square,  aa  it  appears  to  the  eye,  is  in  reality  curved.  This  waa  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Pennethome,  and  has  since  been  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Penrose  in  his  superb  work. 

A  section  of  a  portion  of  the  Parthenon  is  here  introduced  (Fig.  121)  to 
show  the  relative  position  of  the  frieze  and  metopes.  The  latter  will  be  recog- 
nised between  the  tri- 
glyphs ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  frieze  waa 
placed  on  the  wall  of 
the  cella  close  behind 
the  colnmns,  and  at 
the  same  height  as  the 
metopes.  No  light, 
therefore,  could  fall  di- 
rectly upon  them;  in 
fact,  all  the  light  they 

received  was  reflected  I 

from  the  sides  of  the  ***  '"-''"'°'' '"  "■  '•••""" 

columns  and  from  the  floor  of  the  ambulatory.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in 
Attic  art,  we  find  the  Ionic  order  introduced ;  the  columns  within,  which  sup- 
port the  roof  of  the  western  chamber,  being  of  that  order.  It  was  also  combined 
with  the  Doric  in  some  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  Propyliea.  The  Ionic 
order  was  very  prevalent  in  the  settlements  made  by  the  Athenian  colonists  in 
Asia  Minor ;  but  with  one  important  diflTerence.  In 
the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor,  including  the  ancient  Tem- 
ple of  Sardis,  the  band  which  crosses  the  capital  from 
volute  to  volute,  and  which,  <3- — 3  in  fact,  forms  a 
part  of  them,  is  straight,  s — a  In  the  Athenian 
Ionic,  as  seen  in  the  capitals  of  the  Propylaea,  it 
hangs  down  like  a  festoon.  An  Asiatic  exception 
occurs  in  the  Temple  of  Minetva  Polias,  at  Priene, 
which  is  pore  Ionic.     The  arch  of  Hadrian  is  an  exception  to  the  Athenian 
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Ionic,  the  band  being  straight  (the  capital  and  base  of  which  is  placed  as  a 

parallel  by  the  side  of  a  capital  and  base  from  the  Erectheum,  Plate  VI.).    A 

sjxicimen  of  the  guilloche,  with  the  bead  and  reel  ornament,  is  added  (Fig.  122). 

Among  the  perfections  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  may  be  observed 

several  examples  of  draped  figures.  One  on  the 
western  frieze  may  be  mentioned,  which  presents 
the  finest  specimen  known  of  flying  drapery 
(Fig.  123).  It  is  not  floating,  but  actually  flut- 
tering ;  and  by  this  example  we  can  understand 
the  attainments  of  Polygnotus.  Among  the 
metopes,  an  examination  of  the  originals  will 
show  that  some  are  executed  in  a  less  bold  and 
harder  manner ;  and  this  proceeds,  it  is  supposed, 
from  less  expert  artists  having  been  employed, 
owing  to  the  urgency  for  its  completion.  In  the 
works  of  Phidias,  as  in  those  of  Baphael,  whose 
genius  was  the  culminating  point  of  modem 
Italian  art,  we  perceive  the 
first  indications  of  that  which, 
when  a  little  in  excess,  becomes  a  fault,  namely,  round- 
ness of  line  and  consciousness  of  attitude.  In  Figure 
124  we  find,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  limbs,  combined 
with  much  firmness  and  purity.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  dignity  of  the  females  from  the  frieze  in  Plate 
VIII.,  Fig.  127  ;  and  in  the  metope  (Fig.  126)  we 
find  the  same  grandeur  of  drapery,  but  still  with  traces 
of  the  archaic  folds,  that  contribute  to  a  feeling  of 
firmness  and  stability,  and  which  probably  characterised  the 
great  ivoiy  statue  that  stood  in  the  Temple.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  magnificent  drapery  of  the  sitting  females  in  Fig. 
128,  realizes  the  ideas  of  art  attributed  to  Polygnotus ;  the 
folds  being  here  gracefully  thrown  about,  but  at  the  same 
time  properly  displaying  every  part  of  the  limbs  which  it  was 
necessary  to  exhibit. 

In  the  year  B.C.  434  Pericles  died,  having,  by  his  taste  and 
magnificence,  placed  Athens  in  a  position  of  unequalled  glory. 
Phidias,  the  sculptor,  who  had  so  largely  assisted  by  his  great 
genius,  died,  as  we  have  seen,  two  years  earlier.     In  the  same  year  Athens  was 
visited  by  one  of  the  severest  plagues  that  city  had  ever  known. 


Fuj.  IW. 
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V.  —  TBOM      TRs  When  the  ravages  of  this  terrible   plf^e  had  ceased, 

ukatb  of  vHiii-  jjjg  Athenians  in  gratitude  dedicated  a  statue,  executed  hj 
THB  AccBMioK  Or  Caiamis,  to  Apollo  Alexicacus,  "the  averter  of  evil."  Calamis 
ALEiAiTDiH  THE  ^j^  BBsociated  with  Onatas  before  the  appearance  of  Phidias ; 
and  we  now  find  him  surviving  bis  great  patron,  and  employed 
in  embodying  the  gratitude  of  a  whole  nation.  He  produced  one  statue  of 
ivory  and  gold ;  but  his  most  celebrated  work  was  the  Sosandra,  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  horses;  it  is  therefore 
very  probable  that  he  was  employed  on  the  Parthenon. 

No  period  in  the  history  of  art  presents  greater  difficulties  than  that  which 
includes  the  age  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  the  chronology  of  which  is  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity.  Pliny  and  other  authors  have  handed  down  the 
names  of  these  artists  and  their  contemporaries,  with  incidental  notices  of 
their  productions ;  and  there  are  works  of  art  in  different  mnsenms  which 
correspond  in  subject  with  these  notices ;  but  we  have  no  great  historical 
monument  like  the  Parthenon, — no  satis&ctory  record  even  of  the  main  features 
of  their  productions ;  and  we  seek  in  vain  to  gather,  from  mere  verbal  descrip 
tion,  the  marks  of  genius — the  spirit  of  original  art — which,  in  process  of 
copying,  has  passed  away. 

The  name  of  Polycletns  stands  high  as  a  sculptor, — the  more  so,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  his  successful  competition  with  Phidias;  his  statue  of  an  Amazon 
having  been  preferred  before  all  the  artists  who  competed  to  produce  a  bronze 
statue  for  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.     The  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Juno  at  Argos,  which  he  executed,  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  talents.     We  leam  from  Pausanias  that  the  figure  was  colossal, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  holding  a  sceptre  and  pomegranate.     Pausanias  par- 
ticularizes the  crown,  "  ot^<^to?,"  and  we  at  once  recognise  the  same  head  of 
Juno  on  a  coin  of  Argos, — a  subject  very  fr^uently  introduced  on  the  A^ve 
coins  at  this  period  (Fig.  129).     The  full  character  of  the 
countenance  and  expression  displays  the  peculiarities  attri- 
buted to  Polycletns,  which  consisted  in  his  representing  the 
full  female  form  in  its  perfect  maturity,  unimpaired  by  age. 
The  Doryphorus,  a  manly  youth,  holding  a  spear,  was  so 
celebrated  among  artists  for  the  justness  of  its  proportions, 
that  it  was  universally  adopted  as  a  standard,  and  called  the  **  '™-"'* 

Cakon.  Polycletns  himself  wrote  a  treatise  upon  it.  He  excelled  in  throw- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  foot  so  as  to  vary  the  outline;  this 
also  occurs  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Theseum  {Plate  IV.),  and  on  the  Par- 
thenon (Plate  VII.).  He  also  executed  a  figure  in  the  act  of  using  the  strigil 
(_airo^v6fi€vo^,  apoxuomenus),  which  gained  great  celebrity  with  the  Romans. 
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In  the  abBence  of  known  copies  of  this  figure,  representations  of  three  recognised 
statues  of  the  apoxuomenus  are  here  adduced  by  way  of 
illustration.     The  first  {Fig.  130)  is  from  -._, 

a  gem,  and  the  finest  in  point  of  composi- 
tion ;   the   second   {Fig.  131)   is  from   a 
sketch  made  on  its  discovery  at  Athens, 
I  and  is  probably  more  like  that  attributed    ' 

to  Polycletufl  than   the   preceding.    The 
third  (Fig.  132)  is  from  a  statue  discovered 
at  Kome ;   but,  as  there  were  two  other 
apoxnomeni  of  great  celebrity  in  ancient         '^  "' 
times,  this  may  for  many  reasons  be  assigned  to  a  later  period.     Polycletus, 
like  many  other  great  artists,  was  also  an  architect.     He 
acquired  great  fame  by  his  theatre  at  Epidaurus,  a  great  part 
of  which  still  remains.     In  statuary  he  was  distinguished  for 
the  softness  of  his  style,  in  which,  however,  Myron  rivalled 
him.     In  this  respect  he  excelled  (Jalamis,  without  being  per- 
fectly true  to  nature.     Myron  was  the  fellow  pupil  of  Phidias 
and  Polycletus,  all  three  being  pupils  of  Ageladaa,  whose  cele- 
brity is  chiefly  derived  from  them.   The  genius  of  Phidias  roae 
high  above  alL     Myron,  notwithstanding  his  great  industry, 
never  could  thoroughly  divest  himself  of  the  peculiar  style  of 
their  common  master.  Polycletus,  gifted  with  genius,  imparted 
originality  to  his  style. 

Quintilian  has  bestowed  great  praise  ( 
or  quoit-player  of  Myron,  and  we  may  obtain  a  general 
idea  of  the  figure  from  a  statue  in  the  Britisli  Museum, 
of  which  several  repetitions  are  to  be  found  in  other  gal- 
leries. One  of  those,  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  from  which 
our  illustration  is  taken,  is  inscribed  MTPON  EPOIEI 
(Fig.  133).  It  is  remarked,  that  in  this  inscription  the 
second  letter  is  I ;  and  the  second  letter  of  the  next 
word  is  a  ronnded  P  instead  of  n,  and  seems  to  have  been 
inscribed  by  a  Boman,  who  used  the  Roman  F  instead 
of  the  Greek.  Myron  produced  many  of  his  works  in 
bronze,  and  elaborated  his  figures  so  much  as  to  be 
called  "  operosa."  He  represented  animals  with  a  won- 
derful fidelity  to  nature.  The  last  contemporary  of  Phidias  we  shall  mention  is 
his  pupil  Alcamenes,  whose  most  celebrated  work,  the  Garden  Venus,  received 
its  laet  touch  from  the  hand  of  his  gi'cat  master.     He  adorned  the  tympanum 
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of  the  temple  at  OlTinpia, — iragments  from  the  metopes  of  which  only  remain, 
Alcamenes  rashlj  entered  into  competition  with  his  master,  and  failed,  as 
might  have  teen  expected,  from  his  want  of  experience. 

Another  work  of  thie  period,  to  which  only  slight  allusion  has  hitherto 
been  made, — the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  BaBBse, — deserves  mention.     IctinoB,  the 
architect  of  the  Parthenon,  was  also  the  architect  of  this  building,  and  the 
sculptores  are  presumed  to  have  been  designed  by  Phidias ;  but  they  breathe 
a  totally  different  feeling,  both  in  composition  and  execution,  to  the  marbles 
of  the  Parthenon.     Like  the  sculptures  of  the  Theseum,  they  are  in  bold 
relief,  but  in  execution  very  unequal.     The  back-ground,  unlike  that  of  the 
Parthenon,  is  open  between  the  figures;  and  the  space  is  filled  up  by  waving 
drapery,  conaiating  frequently  of  curved  lines  or  flourishes,  by  way  of  ornament. 
Many       of 
the  drapery 
folds      are 
very   pecu- 
liar     (Fig. 
134).    The 
form  of  the 
limbs      are 
round     and 
fleshy  ;  but 
with       the 

exception  of  '*       *  "" 

some  female  figures  and  a  group  of  wounded  Amazons,  they  are  deficient 
in  the  characteristics  of  a  refined  period  of  Art.  Some  of  the  figures  and 
groups  are  similar  to  those  on  the  frieze  of  the  Theseum,  but  inferior  in 
execution.  These  sculptures  are  also  treasured  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
arc  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fhigaleian  marbles.  A  smaller  aeries  of  sculp- 
tures, very  difierent  in  character  to  the  preceding  group,  belongs  to  the  temple 

of  the  Wingless  Victory, 
which  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  time 
of  Cimon.  In  style  these 
figures  have  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates.  One 
group,  which  has  been 
B^  u^-p™  ni  TDM  a.  v™.i.  chosen     for     illustration 

here  (Fig.  135),  is  unquestionably  a  battle  between  Greeks  and  Persians ;  the 
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latter  being  easily  disttngaiBhable  by  their  peculiar  costame.     In  front  of  this 
little  temple,  which  faced  the  great  ascent  to  the  Propylsea,  was  a  series  of 
sculptnrea  larger  and  in  higher  relief.     Of  these  a  specimen  is  given  in  a 
Victory  tying  her  sandal,  in  Plate  IX.  Fig.  138,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  two 
Victories  leading  a  bull,  as  delineated  in  the  same  Plate,  Fig.  141.     The  rich 
and  admirably-arranged  draperies  of  these  figures,  combined  with   elegant 
female  forms,  may  suffice  to  associate  them  with  the  peculiarities  which  charac- 
terise the  productions  of  Scopaa ; — at  least  they  fairly  serve  to  illustrate  his  style, 
as  it  has  been  banded  down  to  ns  by  verbal  description.     The  beautiful  figm« 
of  a  Baccliante  in  bas-relief,  from  the  Towneley  Collection  in  the  British 
Mnseom  (Plate  IX.  Fig.  140),  is  generally  referred  to  the  same  artist.     The 
stately  Caryatis  (Plate  IX.  Fig.  139),  from  the  temple  of  Pandrosos  at  Athens, 
is  another  specimen  of  exquisite  finish,  with  every  combination  of  female 
grace,  combined  with  fitness  for  architectural  purposes.     It  nearly  resembles 
some  of  the  females  on  the  eastern  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  especially  in  the 
fluted  character  of  the  dress,  which  covers  her  feet.  About  this  period  the  head 
of  Minerva  was  altered  on  the 
coins  of  Athena.     The  old  type 
gave  way  to   the    irresistible 
grandeur  of  the  Phidian  concep- 
tion (Fig.  136),  and  a  blooming 
coontenance,  covered  by  a  hel- 
met richly  adorned  with  sculp- 
n».  i»— c»D.  -I  itum.  tared  representationa  of  griffins 

and  prancing  horses,  took  the  place  of  the  grim  Gorgon's  head,  to  which 
the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  their  refined  taste,  had  clung  with  mperstitioos 
veneration,  and  which  remained  in  use  as  long  as  any  freedom  remained  to 
Athens.  The  owl,  standing  on  a  vase,  surrounded  by  a  magistrate's  name 
within  an  olive  wreath,  continued  to  be  the  type  of  the  reverse.  Among 
others  practising  the  art  of  sculpture  in  this  age  was  the  great  Socrates, 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus, — himself  a  statuary.     Pausanias  saw,  at  the  entrance 

to   the  Athenian  Acropohs,   a  group   of  

Grraces  clothed,  which  was  executed  by  the 

Philosopher.    Three  small  figures  on  tiie 

reverse  of  a  coin  represent   the  Graces, 

who  are    draped ;    and    there    is    every 

reason   to   believe  that,  until  the  age  of 

Praxiteles,   both   Venus   and   the  Graces  ^ 

were   represented   clothed.    A   celebrated  n,.  i*t,-tb.  gu<». 

piece  of  sculpture  in  the  early  style,  containing  figures  of  the  twelve  Gkids, 
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the  Fates,  the  Seasons,  and  the  Graces,  confirms  this  belief.     The  Graces  from 

that  sculpture  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion (Fig.  137). 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  applied  to  Praxiteles 

for  a  statue  of  Venus,  he  exhibited  two,  offering  them 

the  choice  of  a  naked  or  draped  figure.    The  Coans 

being  accustomed  to  see  the  goddess  clothed,  pteterred 

the  latter,  whilst  the  former  was  eagerly  purchased  by 

the  Cnidians,  and  exhibited  by  them  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, open  on  all  sides  for  the  better  view,    Lucian, 

who  saw  this  statue,  gives  a  minute  description  of  it  in 

one  of  his  Dialogues.     So  great  was  the  celebrity  it 

attained,  that  strangers  came  from  all  parts  for  the  sole 

object  of  beholding  it ;  and  King  Nicomedes  offered  to 

forgive  the  Cnidians  an  enormous  debt  if  they  would 

transfer  their  Venus  to  him ;  but  the  statue  being  an 

important  source  of  their  revenue,  they  rejected  all 

overtures  of  the  kind.     Unfortunately  we  have  no 

satisfactory  trace  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  sculpture. 

The  Venus  di  Medici,  here  introduced  (Fig.  146],  can 

only  be  a  feeble  version  of  the  original.     The  nearest 

resemblance  is  a  bronze  Koman  coin  in  the  French 

cabinet,  which  bears  on  the  reverse  a  statue  of  Venus, 

corresponding   more   neatly  with  the  description    of 

Lucian   than  any  other.     This  coin   has  often  been 

represented  in  8  perfect  state,  and  in  beautiful  con-         jvim-vd..™!..  ««Kt. 

dition.  We  present  it  here  in  its  actual  state,  to  show  the  amount  of  authority 
attachable  to  it  (Fig.  147).  The  legend  on  it  is 
"  KNIAIIIN ;"  hence,  being  money  "  of  the  Cnidians," 
there  is  great  probability  that  the  figure  is  a  reduced 
copy  from  the  statue  of  which  we  are  treating.  Another 
statue  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  however,  of 
which  a  copy  is  given  in  Plate  X.  (Fig.  144),  would 
seem  to  have  greater  claim  to  be  considered  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Cnidian  Venus  than  the  famous  Medi- 
147  „co..  -,  C'.u™.  csean  statue.   This  figure,  though  inferior  in  art,  cor- 

responds more  exactly  with  the  figure  on  the  coin. 

The  other  figure  of  Venus,  given  in  Plate  X.  (Fig.  142),  in  from  a  bronze,  and 

represents  her  as  Anadyomene,  that  is,  "coming  up"  out  of  the  water. 

The  Graces  (Fig.  143,  Plate  X.)  are  from  a  gem,  and  present  the  best  contrast 
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to  the  draperies  in  Fig.  137,  while  they  illostrate  the  style  of  a  sculptor,  Praxi- 
teles, who  did  not  hesitate  to  unveil  the  naked  charms  of  the  goddess  herself. 
The  moat  beautiful  of  the  many  repetitions  of  a  Cupid  which  have  come  down 
to  ua,  is  given  at  Fig.  145,  Plate  X,  The  original  statue  was,  in  all  probabili^, 
the  Cupid  which  Praxiteles  gave  to  Phryne,  who  in  her  turn  dedicated  it  at 
Thespia.  In  this  statue  the  flesh  is  admirably  imitated ;  but  the  wings  and 
hair  do  not  indicate  the  Praxitelean  touch.  Another  celebrated  work  of  this 
sculptor  was  the  Sauroctonns,  or  Lizard-killer;  many  repetitions  of  which,  of 
various  degrees  of  excellence,  are  to  be  seen  in  different  galleries. 

The  name  of  CaUimachus  waa  one  of  great  celebrity  among  the  ancients. 

He  waa,  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  order.     The 

origin  of  this  order  arose  irom  bis  accidentally  seeing  some  leaves  growing  up 

round  a  basket,  and  it  is  too  graceful  a  legend  not  to  be  generally  known.   The 

golden  lamp,  dedicated  in  the  old  temple  of  llinerva  on  the  Acropolis,  was 

probably  composed  of  leaves  and  tendrils  such  as 

are   seen   on  the  Corinthian  frieze   and  capital. 

The  simple  form  of  leaves  growing  round  a  basket, 

or  what  is  technically  called  the  bell  of  the  capital, 

is  best  shown  in  this  example  (Fig.  148),  taken 

from  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens. 

The  style  of  CaUimachus  seems  to  have  been 

too  artificial.     The  figures  of  his  dancers  were  so 

elaborated  that  their  beauty  was  destroyed.     A 

very  indifferent  relief,  inscribed  with  hb  name,  is 

preserved  in  Home. 

Among  the  oncertain  works  of  this  period  are  the  sculptures  representing 
the  dying  children  of  Niobe,  once  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianos  at  Itome. 
The  ancient  aatboritiea  are  divided  ou  the  question  whether  this  waa  the  pro- 
duction of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  It  is  now  impossible  to  decide;  but  from 
much  finer  fragments  existing  in  other  places,  and  from  numerous  repetitions, 
of  varying  degrees  of  excellence,  we  may  infer  that  the  statues  at  Florence 
have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  emanations  from  the  studio  of  either  of 
these  masters.  The  Pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  is  given  in  Plate  XL, 
to  show  the  style  of  art  peculiar  to  this  j^,  and  also  as  a  contrast  to  the 
more  primitive  arrangement  of  the  Western  Pediment  of  the  .^ginetan 
Temple,  given  in  the  same  Plate.  At  this  period  a  tendency  to  exaggerated 
expression,  especially  in  sculpture,  began  to  develop  itself.  The  group  of 
Niobe  is  an  instance  in  point  The  sufferings  of  the  mother,  and  the  dying 
agony  of  the  children,  are  here  painfully  apparent.  This  is  also  observable 
in  the  Jocasta  of  Silanion,  who  is  represented  as  dying ;  a  deadly  colour  being 
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given  to  the  face  by  an  infiision  of  silver.  Some  great  names  of  this  epoch 
occur,  which  we  can  only  enumerate.  Among  these  are  Euphranor,  both 
painter  and  sculptor,  and  the  painters  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius.  Aristides  of 
Thebes  was  a  remarkable  painter  of  this  age.  He  excelled  in  depicting  the 
passions,  and  painted  a  picture  of  the  plague,  and  a  battle  with  the  Persians, 
containing  one  hundred  figures.  His  picture  of  Bacchus  was  taken  to  Rome 
by  Mummius  after  the  capture  of  Corinth. 

Art  had  now  reached  its  culminating  point.  An  inferior 
style  had  already  made  some  progress,  and  the  genius,  which 
in  the  better  days  of  Greece  was  employed  in  honouring 
heroes  and  statesmen,  was  in  this  era  devoted  to  flattering  the 
vanity  of  monarchs.  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  commemorated  his  victories  in  the  Olympic  games  by  intro- 
ducing chariots  and  horses  upon  his  coins.  Fig.  149  (Plate  XI.)  commemo- 
rates the  race  won  on  the  day  Alexander  was  bom.  Alexander  himself  was  no 
great  patron  of  the  fine  arts.     Lysippus  the  sculptor,  Apelles  the  painter,  and 

Pyrgoteles  the  gem  engraver,  were  the  only  artists  suf- 
fered to  represent  his  person.  Lysippus,  we  are  told, 
was  most  exact  in  his  likenesses,  even  to  a  peculiar 
bearing  of  the  head  which  is  represented  rather  hanging 
down  on  one  side  (Fig.  154).  Apelles  painted  Alex- 
ander holding  lightning  in  his  hand ;  but  the  monarch's 
complexion  being  remarkably  fair,  the  flesh-colour 
was  thought  to  be  too  dark.  The  eye  is  said  to  have 
had  a  remarkably  sweet  expression, — that  they  were 
large  is  clear  from  existing  busts  and  gems.  His  suc- 
cessors introduced  the  portrait  of  Alexander  upon 
their  coins,  and  this  is  the  first  instance  of  portraiture 
used  for  the  purpose.  He  was  represented  by  Lysim- 
machus  as  Jupiter  Ammon  with  the  ram's-hom ;  but 
more  frequently,  by  others,  as  Hercules,  firom  a  Mace- 
donian notion  of  his  descent  from  the  Heraclidae. 
Pliny  observes  that  Lysippus  first  reduced  the 
size  of  the  head  to  a  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  His  chief  work 
was  a  group  of  equestrian  statues,  representing  the  Generals  who  perished  at 
the  Granicus.  He  worked  in  brass,  and  executed  statues  of  Alexander  at 
every  age,  fi-om  his  childhood  upwards.  The  brother  of  Lysippus  is  recorded 
as  the  first  person  who  moulded  the  figure  in  clay. 

The  most  satisfactory  example  of  Sculpture,  of  die  age  of  Alexander,  is  the 
frieze  of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  of  which  we  give  two  separate 
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slabs,  which  will  suffice  to  show  the  changes  wrought  by  Lysippus  (Plate  XII, 
Figs.  157  and  158).  The  graceful  form  of  the  capital  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  164), 
in  which  stalks  and  tendrils  are  beautifully  combined  with  leaves,  seems  to  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  more  permanent  Corinthiao  employed  at  Athens. 

The  countenance  of  Alexander  the  Great 
pervades  all  the  heroic  statues  of  this  period. 
Certain  peculiarities,  which  we  now  find  for  the 
first  time,  were  retained  and  reproduced  in  a  sub- 
aeqnent  age,  when  sculptors  confined  themselves 
to  copying  former  productions.  The  hair  rising 
on  the  forehead  like  horns,  and  then  falling  over, 
is  a  peculiarity  well  seen  in  the  bust  (Fig.  154), 
and  also  on  the 
*^ '"  coin  of    Lysim- 

machns  (Fig.  155),  in  which  the  lai^  eye- 
ball is  also  characteristic.  The  same  eye  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  head  of  his  relation,  Ptolemy 
the  First  (Fig.  152),  and  in  many  others  of  the 
Ptolemaic  gems.  The  prominence  of  forehead 
over  the  nose,  ending  with  a  deep  line  which 
divides  it  horizontally  {Fig.  156),  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  Macedonian  family.  It 
appears  in  the  Fameae  Hercules,  the  head  of 
which  is  remarkably  small,  and  the  original  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Lysippus.  It  is  also 
seen  in  a  small  bronze  representing  Hercules  '"  '^ 

returning  with  the  apples  fiT)m  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  (Plate  XII. 
Fig.  162),  which  seems  to  combine  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lysippus  school. 
Two  colossal  marble  statues,  curbing  horses,  stand  on  the  Monte  Cavallo 
at  Home.  One  of  these  figures  has  been  copied  in  bronze,  and  placed  in  Hyde 
Park.  These  two  statues  now  stand  as  the  Dioscuri ;  but  the  lineaments  of 
Alexander  are  unmistakeahle.  The  small  head,  rising  hair,  projecting  forehead, 
large  eye,  fall  neck,  and  snaky  locks,  are  all  peculiarities  of  the  Macedonian 
race.  The  violent  expression  of  the  face  is  very  unlike  Phidias,  although 
hia  name  is  affixed  to  the  modem  pedestal,  and  rather  indicates  the  style  of 
Aristides.  The  costume  of  Phidias  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  examples  we  have 
given  irom  the  Parthenon  frieze  and  painted  vases  of  the  best  period,  and  also 
from  the  bronze  figure  from  Falterona  of  an  early  time  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  163), 
which  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  age  of  Alexander.  In  Architecture, 
the  last  phase  of  Greek  art  to  he  recorded  is  a  more  slender  style  of  Doric, 
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as  instanced  in  the  fragment  from  Delos  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  166),  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  Macedonian  Philip. 

An  artificial  style  of  drapery  ia  first  traceable  in  the  coins  of  Alexander's 
successors,  Antigonua  and  his  son  Deraetrios  Poliorcetes.  The  drapeiy  hangs 
over  the  arm,  or  from  any  other  point  of  attachment,  instead  of  falling  i  i 
by  its  own  weight,  and  forming  what  Flaxman  termed  cascade  drapery.  uJJ 
The  folds  are  made  to  turn  up  in  the  moat  unnatural  manner,  as  in  the  l^i 
Coin  of  Antigonus  (Fig,  167),  and  in  a  fragment  from  a  coin  of  Demetrius  " 
Poliorcetes.  Many  archaic-looking  sculptures,  executed  after  this  time,  may 
be  detected  by  these  pe- 
culiarities ;  for  the  early 

works  are  always  cha-  ^aK  lr\k^         Il'\  ''.V 

racterised  by  a  minute         "^Ssv'     ■/        /ILA'I -V, 
attention  to  the  laws  of 
Nature. 

This  artificial  taste 
seems  to  have  spread  to 
other  countries;  for  we 
findonebeautifulcoinof  PyrrhuSjkingofEpinis,  **  '" 

of  most  elaborate  workmanship  and  with  flowing  drapery  (Fig.  169) ;  while 
another  coin  of  the  same  monarch  (Fig.  170)  exhibits  all  the  peculiarity  of 
curves,     although     more 
artistically  managed  than 
those  of  Demetrius. 

The  Greeks  were  now 
to  feel  the  effects  of  their 
J-*  i«  want    of    union    among  «»  i"» 

themselves  in  their  national  degradation.  In  the  year  d.  c.  167,  the  Greek 
power  fell  under  the  Roman  arms,  at  the  battle  of  Pydna;  and,  in  b.c.  146, 
the  conquest  was  completed  by  Mummius.  Some  of  the  finest  objects  of 
Greek  art  were  carried  to  Home  to  grace  lib  triumph;  among  which  was  the 
celebrated  group,  by  Lysippus,  of  horsemen  slain  at  the  Granicus.  Numerous 
works  of  art  were  removed  to  Pcrgamus  and  other  parts  of  Asia ;  but  their 
transport  to  Rome  was  only  temporarily  delayed.  The  Romans  soon  became 
masters  of  Asia  Minor, — Attains,  tiie  last  king  of  Pergamus,  having  made  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs. 

From  coins  of  this  period  we  have  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  various 
changes  that  took  place   in  the   mode  of  representing  the  hair. 
Bristly  hair  was  confined  only  to  the  satyr  and  brute  creation,  thus: 
The  snaky  Alexandrian  curl  may  be  seen  elaborated  upon  many  coin 
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portraits,  especially  those   of  Thrasymachas  and  Mithrida.tes.     A   head   of 


I 


Neptune  on  a  coin  of  Antigonus  shows  the  rising  hair  and      (( 


divided  locks  of  this  period.    In  course  of  time  a  heavier         .^^ 

\  '";  andmoreisolatedmodeof  marking  the  locks  was  adopted     '^H^^rtW 

on  many  coins  of  Antiochos,  and  to  his  country  must 

fVV^'    (f^  ^^     be  referred  the  bronze  Hercules  (Plate  XII.  Fig.  162). 

^V^    ^        *^    The  Trajan  coin  of  Paphos  (Fig.  161)  is  peculiar. 

The  coin  of  Oaracalla  {Fig.  160)  represents  the  Famcse  Hercules. 

The  Corinthian  order  of  the  Jupiter  Olympius  is  so  beautiful  and  pure,  that 
we  may  attribute  the  design  of  it  to  an  eiu-lier  period  than  Hadrian.   Vitruvius, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  before  that  reign,  states  that  it  had  already 
been  changed  to  Corinthian;  and  he  names  Cosautiusas  the  architect,  B.C.  174. 
Hadrian,  however,  completed  the  Olympium,  and  dedicated  it.     Pausanias  saw 
within  the  temple  two  statues  of  Hadrian.     Before  the  columns  were  brazen 
statues  of  him ;  and  the  inclosure  surrounding  the  building  was  full  of  similar 
emblems,  each  of  which 
had  been  dedicated  by  a 
city   of  Greece;  Athens 
surpassing  all  others  by 
a  colossal  statue. 

The  ruins  of  an  archi- 
tectural monument  of 
great  curiosity,  of  which 
a  restored  elevation  is 
given  (Fig.  171), still  ex- 
ists on  the  hill  of  the 
Museum  at  Athens.  It 
was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Philopappus,  a  Syrian, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  and  was  intended 
for  the  reception  of  sculp- 
ture. This  structure  most  f.,.  i;i.-ih.««c.to.  rHimr.rrti 
probably  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  but  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  although  carefully  executed,  are  very  inferior  in  design  to  those  on  the 
arch  of  that  emperor,  and  on  the  Olympium. 

The  arch  of  the  aqueduct  built  at  Athens  by  Hadrian  indicates  the  departure 
from  the  early  horizontal  principle  among  the  Greeks.  The  entablature  is  here 
altogether  ctured  into  an  arch,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  many 
architectural  monstrosities.     These  are  to  be  seen  combined  in  the  ruins  of 
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Diocletian's  Palace  at  Salona.     Nevertheless,  art  flotmsbed  under  Hadrian, 

and  to  this  period  may  be  -— 

assigned  the  statue  of  Anti- 
noDS  in  the  Capitol.  Thecoins 
of  AntinouB,  however,  were 
provincial.  Of  works  exe- 
cuted in  Home,  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  conclusion 
of  the  Carthaginian  war  and 

the  accession  of  Augustus,  it  "* '"' 

will  suffice  to  mention  two  compositions — Ijaocoon  and  his  Sons  (Plate  XI\'. 
Fig.  172),  and   Dirce   being  fastened  to  the  Bull   (Plate  XV".  Fig.   174). 
Although  both  these  subjects  were  executed  in  Asia  Minor,  they  best  represent 
the  arts  of  this  period.     The  latter  was  a  Ehodian  production ;  the  former  was 
of  Tralles,  in  Asia  Minor.     The  Laocoon  was  actually  found  among  the  ruins 
of  the  very  place  where  the  ancient  historian  Pliny  had  seen  it.    Two  bas-reliefa, 
eacli  representing  the  same  subject,  namely,  Achilles  at  Scyros  (Plate  XIV. 
Fig.  173,  and  Plate  XV.  Fig.  175),  afford  a  good 
opportunity   of   seeing    how  both — reproductions 
in  all  probability  of  some  older  and  far  superior 
work — deviate  from   each   other  with   regard  to 
design.   The  first,  in  the  Louvre,  is  of  the  period  of 
the  Antonines,  and  exhibits  Achilles — a  fine  figure 
— standing  boldly  forth,  surrounded  by  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lycomedes  (Fig.  173).   The  other,  of  a  later 
time,  shows  the  hero  lost  behind  a  female  figure 
and  two  soldiers,  who  are  annecessarily  introduced 
into  a  prominent  place,  without  contributing  im- 
mediately to  the  story.     The  figures  themselves 
are   correspondingly   inferior.     Another  statue  of 
the  Antonine  age  is  given  in  Plate  XIII.  (Fig. 
165)  as  a  specimen  of  the  mechanically-amuiged 
drapeiy  of  the  period.  j 

A  curious  piece  of  sculpture  is  a  statue  of  Julia, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Titus  (Fig.  177),  where 
the   ideal   and   the   portrait  treatment  are    most 
absurdly  blended,   A  taste  for  antique  and  afiected 
drapery  prevailed  strongly  even  in  the  reign  of  Claudius :  for  we  find,  in  a 
bas-relief  (Fig.  178),  two  goddesses — the  one  in  flowing  folds  and  other  refine- 
ments of  art,  while  the  other  exhibits  all  the  formality  of  wilful  ignorance. 
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Oni  last  anbject  showa  an  elaborately-decorated  sarcophagus,  with  a 
reclining  statue  introduced 
lying  upon  it.  The  multitude 
of  subjecta  coTTespondB  with  the 
overloaded  imagea  in  the  Latin 
poetry  of  the  period.  There 
is  a  violent  contrast  in  the  size 
of  the  figures ;  large  and  small 
are  hrought  into  immediate 
juxtaposition ;  and  not  unAre- 
quently  small  figures  are  placed 
in  front,  or  at  the  feet  of  larger 
ones.  Exuberant  architectural 
decoration,  curiously  perfo- 
rated, mixes  the  back-ground  '^^ 

and  accessories  with  the  figures,  producing  only  confusion.  In  thia,  and  also 
in  the  portrait  of  Venus  and  Cupid  (Plate  XII.  Fig.  159),  we  may,  indeed, 
trace  the  imitation  of  previous  works  of  excellent  conception  and  compositioa ; 
but  marked  by  the  most  ignorant  execution  and  barbaioua  forms. 

The  age  of  Constantine  affords  so  many  examples  of  utter  barbarism,  that 
the  eye^can  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  dwell  upon  them.  Indeed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  arts  has  now  reached  the  extremity  of  neglect  and  worthlessness ; 
and  the  reader  will  turn  with  satisfaction  from  this  subject  to  the  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  freshness  of  thought,  which  will  be  met  with  in  the  Bttcceeding  pages. 


of 

perfect,  it  served  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
a  general  idea  of  the  leading  features  of  the  countries  which  it  portrayed,  and 
was  therefore  thought  worthy  of  being  brought  from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  of 
being  exhibited  by  an  ambassador  to  a  king. 

In  this   oar  Gieographical   Introduction   to   the  present   work,   we  shall 
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endeavour  to  present  to  the  reader  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  geography  of  Greece, 
similar  in  execution  to  that  of  the  bronze  tablet  which  Aristagoras  put  into 
the  hands  of  Cleomenes.  We  shall  attempt  to  exhibit,  in  a  comprehensive  and 
general  outline,  the  forms  of  its  lands,  and  seas  and  rivers.  This  difference, 
however,  will  be  observed :  we  design  to  construct  a  Map  from  a  view  of  the 
Country,  rather  than  to  communicate  an  idea  of  the  Country  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  Map. 

For  this  purpose,  let  ua  take  our  station  on  one  of  the  most  commanding 
heights  of  that  long  range  of  mountains,  which,  running  ftum  north  to  south  in 
an  uninterrupted  line,  nearly  bisects  the  Continent  of  Greece.  This  chain, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Pindu8,  la,  as  it  were,  the  spine  or  back-bone 
of  that  country.  Its  successive  vertebrse  are  distinguished  by  difierent  appel- 
lations. That  which  we  have  chosen  as  the  point  to  which  we  shall  now  refer, 
is  at  present  termed  Zvon,  resembling,  in  name,  the  Helvetian  JOCH,  whicb 


separates  the  valley  of  Engelberg  from  that  of  Meyringen.  It  was  formerly 
called  Lacmos,  and  stands  in  39°  50'  north  latitade,  and  21"'  20'  cast  longitude. 
It  hangs  over  the  town  of  Metzovo,  which  is  familiar  to  all  travellers  who  have 
passed  from  lannina  over  Mount  Pindus,  in  an  eastward  course,  on  their  road 
either  to  Larissa  or  Thessalonica. 

The  height  of  Zygo  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  geography  of 
Continental  Greece.  It  is  the  centre  and  Ibctia,  as  it  were,  to  which  different 
radii  convei^  from  all  the  shores,  by  which,  on  three  sides,  that  country  is 
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describing  is  laid  in  Thesaalj,  and  indeed  at  the  source  of  the  Pencus  Itself, 
one  of  the  rivers  which  rises  from  this  mountain-reservoir  at  our  feet. 

The  reader  will  also  remember  the  use  which  our  own  Poet,  in  the  Paradise 
Regained,  makes  of  the  roads  of  Italy  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Home, 
from  which  they  all  start,  and  to  which  they  all  return.  He  will  recollect  how 
Milton  sends,  as  it  were,  his  thoughts  from  that  spot,  to  travel  by  those  routes 
to  the  most  distant  points  of  the  Roman  Empire — how,  for  instance,  by  the 
^milian  Way,  he  penetrates,  in  imagination,  into  the  forests  of  Grermany,  and 
traverses  the  British  West;  liow  he  thence  crosses  to  the  Sarmatians,  and 
beyond  the  Danube  to  the  Tanric  Pool :  and  how  again,  by  the  southern  com- 
munication of  the  Appian  Way,  he  migrates  downward  to  iSyene,  and  wanders 
eastward  to  India,  and  the  golden  Chersonese. 


So  it  is  with  the  Grecian  traveller  who  stands  on  the  point  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  By  means  of  these  Five  Rivers  which  we  have  named,  all 
starting  from  this  point,  he  holds  converse  with  noble  Cities,  and  thick  Forests, 
and  rich  Valleys,  and  Fields  of  Battle,  upon  their  banks,  which  crowd  together 
in  his  mind ;  and  with  the  seas  themselves  into  which  they  fall,  and  with  the 
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Islands  which  liang  upon  their  coasts.  Let  him  therefore  rest  for  a  while,  after 
the  toil  of  his  ascent,  on  some  clear  day  of  summer,  on  one  of  the  limestone 
rocks  in  this  place;  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  beeches  and  the  pines  which 
waye  over  his  head,  let  him  indulge  in  such  reflections  as  these. 

First  of  all,  let  him  turn  his  thoughts  in  the  direction  hj  which  he  him- 
self haa  probably  come.  The  river  Aous,  perhaps  so  called  by  a  Doric  or 
/Eolic  form,  because  it  flows  from  the  Kast,  now  the  Yoioussa,  which  is  a 
cormption  of  the  same  word,  issues  from  the  earth  at  this  spot.  If  he  follows 
its  course  in  his  imagination,  he  will  pass  through  a  solitary  tract  of  sterile  and 
rugged  country,  broken  by  defiles  and  ravines,  which  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Paraveei,  so  named  from  their  neighbourhood  to  the  river  of  which  we 
speak.  He  will  frace  the  progress  of  the  stream  through  a  long  and  narrow 
gorge,  called  the  straits  of  the  A6ub,  once  traversed  by  a  Roman  army  of  9,000 
men,  under  the  guidance  of  their  young  leader  the  Consul  T.  Q.  Flamininus, 
in  porsuit  of  the  Macedonian  King,  whose  defeat  by  that  General  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  extinctiou  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  This  is  the  only  spot  of 
historical  interest  which  he  will  discover  in  his  course  through  this  bleak  and 
lonely  country,  until  he  arrives,  after  a  route  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
within  sight  of  the  hill  Apollonia,  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  the  shining 
waters  of  the  Hadriatic. 


He  is  here  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  that  long  and  famous  line 
of  Corinthian  Colonies,  of  which  Apollonia  is  one,  which  stretched  along  the 
western  coast  of  Greece  (irom  Corinth  upwards  to  this  point.  Bearing  in  his 
mind  the  wise  and  beautiful  custom  by  which  those  Colonies  derived  the  Fire, 
which  they  kept  ever  burning  in  their  Piytaneum,  from  the  sacred  Hearth  of 
their  Mother  State,  he  may  regard  these  Cities,  on  their  own  hills,  as  a  system 
of  Beacons,  burning  along  the  coast,  and  communicating  in  a  telegraphic  series 
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of  nationat  comtnnnion  from  the  summit  of  the  Acrocorinth  to  the  borders  of 
Illyria. 

From  this  point  the  passage  to  Italj  lies  open  before  him,  and  on  a  bright 
daj  he  will  descry  the  harboar  of  Bmndnsium,  so  often  wished  for  by  those 
who  were  canght  by  tempests  on  this  gulf,  when  the  passage  waa  rendered 
perilous  by  the  stormy  gusts  sweeping  down  upon  it  from  the  Acroceraunian 
rocks. 

Apollonia  was  the  retreat  of  Augustus  Cssar  when  he  was  a  student  and 
a  philosopher,  before  he  became  Emperor :  as  Rhodes  was  afterwards  that  of 
Tiberius.  Here  the  great  nephew  of  Julius  resided  in  tranqaillity  and  retire- 
ment for  several  years.  A  few  huts,  a  monastery  and  a  church,  some  minons 
remMns  of  two  temples,  and  some  fragments  of  ancient  inscriptions,  are  all  the 
vestiges  that  surrive  of  the  polished  city  which  initiated  in  literature  and  arts 
the  tuture  master  of  the  world. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  scenes  of  the  two  most  remarkable  events  in 


the  life  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  lie  at  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  of  Greece, 
which,  issuing  from  the  same  spot,  flow  downward  into  the  sea  which  washes 
the  western  coast  of  that  country.  At  the  entrance  of  the  A&is  into  the 
Hadriatic,  he  passed  some  years,  as  has  been  said,  of  his  early  life  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits   of  literary  leisore  at  Apollonia.     Near  the  month  of  the 
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Arachthns,  or  river  of  Arta,  -nhich  rises  by  the  side  of  the  A5aB,  and  flows 
down  in  a  aouthern  course  by  the  city  of  Ambracia,  the  modem  Arta, — where 
it  passes  ander  a  handgome  bridge,  one  of  the  few  now  tetnaining  in  Greece, 
into  the  Ambracian  Gulf, — we  see  him  no  longer  a  student  clad  in  his  peaceful 
toga,  and  walking  on  the  sea-shore  in  conyetsation  with  philosophers  of  Greece, 
bat  dressed  in  the  military  sagum,  with  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  at  his  command,  and,  as  Virgil  expresses  it,  bringing 
the  "  Gods  of  Italy,  with  the  Senators  and  people  of  Home,  the  Penates  and 
great  Gods,"  to  that  battle  which  ended  in  giving  him  the  empire  of  the  world. 
As  its  name  indicates,  the  city  of  Apollonia  was  ander  the  special  tutelage 
of  Apollo ;  and  in  the  descriptions  of  this  decisive  victory,  Apollo  is  repre- 
sented as  standing  on  his  own  promontory  of  AcriDM,  with  his  qniver  on  his 
shoulder,  his  bow  drawn,  and  his  arrows  pointed  ag^nst  the  foes  of  the 
favoured  Augustus  ;  and  thus  the  same  deity  is  associated  with  the  same  man, 


near  the  mouths  of  these  two  great  rivers,  which  rise  at  the  same  point,  and 
fall — the  one  after  a  course  of  a  hundred,  the  other  of  sixty  miles — into  the 
same  sea. 

There  are  two  spots — one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  both  nearly  in  the  same  latitude — which  are  both  famous  for  the  great 
battles  fought  near  them,  in  causes  very  different,  and  very  dissimilar  from 
each  other  in  the  character  and  feeling  of  the  combatants.  These  are  Thek- 
MOPTL*  and  AcTiuM.  They  are  now  remarkable,  aa  being  the  most  distin- 
guished sites  near  the  two  terminations  of  the  frontier  line  which  separates 
Free  Greece  from  Turkey.  The  horizon  of  Greek  liberty  stretches  from 
a  point  on  the  western  coast,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Actium,  to  another  on  the 
eastern,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Thermopylte. 
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We  return  to  the  position  which  we  had  chosen  on  Mount  FinduB, — namely, 
the  spot  from  which  the  two  rivers,  of  whicli  we  have  spoken,  take  their  rise. 
Let  us  now  turn  onr  thoughts  eastward.  A  third  river,  rising  in  the  same  spot, 
and  flowing  in  that  direction,  is  ready  to  accompany  us  in  this  excniston. 
This  is  the  Haliacmon. 


The  Thermaic  Gulf,  into  which  it  flows,  would  indeed  hardly  have  been 
considered,  in  the  best  times  of  Greek  history,  as  possessing  a  claim  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  bays  which  washed  the  coast  of  Greece,  properly  so  called. 
In  that  age,  the  name  of  Greece  did  not  extend  beyond  the  barrier  of  tlie 


Cambunian  Mountains;  hut  the  successful  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
the  more  brilliant  conquests  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  conferred  the 
rights  of  Greek  citizenship  on  the  country  which  he  ruled,  and  made  it  as 
honourable  for  Greece  to  claim  Macedonia,  as  it  was  for  Macedonia  to  be 
admitted  into  Greece.  To  Macedonia, — a  province  which  Greece  had  long 
refused  to  acknowledge  ae  an  integral  part  of  the  Hellenic  nation, — she  stood 
afterwards  indebted  for  the  diffusion  of  her  language  and  literature.,  by  means 
of  those  conquests,  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  same  district,  which  was  regarded  as  barbarous  by  the  states- 
men and  philosophers  of  the  moat  enlightened  age  of  Greek  civilization,  was 
the  Jirst  to  invite  and  welcome  that  better  PhUoaoph^,  to  which  Greece  has 
owed,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  her  own  revival  from  national 


degr&datioii  and  deca^.  It  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth  ot  of  Athens,  but 
"  a  man  of  Macedonia,"  who  stood  hy  the  side  of  St.  Faol  as  he  slept,  and 
called  him  from  Aaia  into  Greece,  and  said,  "Come  over  and  help  ns."  To 
us,  therefore,  the  coontry  intersected  by  the  Haliacmon  presents  an  object  of 
attraction  and  interest  peculiar  to  itself,  as  being  that  region  of  Greece  which 
was  first  visited  hj  Christianity.  At  a  little  distance  &om  the  left  bank  of 
this  river,  and  not  &i  from  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  stands,  amid  Inxuriant 
plane-trees  and  well-watered  gardens,  the  town  of  Bebrhcea — still  preserving 
its  ancient  name,  whose  inhabitants  "  were  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  because  they  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,"  and  therefore  receive  so 
honourable  a  testimony  from  the  inspired  companion  of  St.  Paul,  who  visited 
that  city  on  his  first  joomey  into  Greece.  A  little  fmrther  to  the  east,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Thermaic  Golf,  is  Thessalonica  (a  name  now  changed  from 
its  ancient  form  to  Saloniki),  which  was  favoured  by  the  earliest  personal 
ministrations  of  the  Apostle,  and  by  the  first  effort  of  his  pen  in  the  Christian 


More  celebrated  than  the  Haliacmon  in  the  pages  of  Greek  Poets  and 
Historians,  is  another  River  which  rises  at  the  same  spot,  and  flows  for  several 
miles  in  the  same  direction.  The  valley  of  the  Peneus, — the  stream  to  which 
we  now  allude, — is  separated  from  that  of  the  Haliacmon  by  a  chain  of 
motintains,  which,  commencing  near  the  spot  in  which  these  rivers  rise,  runs 
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oflF  from  the  PiNDUS  in  an  easterly  direction,  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
Cambunian  Hills,  stretches  away  to  the  coast  of  the  same  sea,  into  which  they 
fall.  The  snowy  eminence  which  there  terminates  their  range  on  the  left,  is 
Olympus,  the  fabled  residence  of  the  Homeric  Deities.  A  little  farther  in  the 
distance,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river,  rises  the  conical  peak  of  Ossa  ; 
placed,  as  Poets  feigned,  on  the  ridges  of  Pelion  by  the  hands  of  the  giants 
when  they  aspired  to  scale  heaven. 

Parallel  to  the  Cambunian  Hills,  at  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south,  and 
branching  off  in  the  same  manner^  from  Moimt  Pindus  to  the  east,  and  also 
extending  to  the  sea,  is  Mount  Othrys.  These  are  the  three  rocky  barriers, — 
namely,  the  Cambunian  Hills  on  the  north,  Mount  Othrys  on  the  south,  and 
Mount  Pindus  on  the  west, — which  form,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  mountain 
Triclinium,  bounding  the  rich  and  fertile  table-land  of  Thessaly.  On  the 
east  it  is  fed  with  plentiful  resources  by  the  sea. 

Nearly  through  the  centre  of  this  plain,  and  in  the  direction  above  specified, 
sweeps  the  Peneus,  in  a  semicircular  course.  As  it  declines  to  the  south  soon 
after  it  has  quitted  the  mountain  of  its  birth,  so  as  it  approaches  the  sea^  it 
verges  upwards  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  enters  a  rocky  gorge  five  miles  in 
length,  which  is  formed  by  two  mountains — namely,  Olympus  on  the  north, 
and  OssA  on  the  south.     This  is  Tempe. 

The  history  of  the  river  Peneus  is  that  of  Thessaly.  Its  origin  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Pindus  speaks  of  the  rocky  bulwark  by  which  that  country 
is  fenced  from  the  western  half  of  Greece :  its  slow  and  winding  course,  after 
its  descent  from  that  mountain,  tells  of  the  level  and  extensive  plain  of  which 
Thessaly  is  formed.  Again,  that  vast  area  of  flat  soil  reminds  the  spectator  of 
the  results  which  these  physical  elements  produced,  especially  if  considered 
in  contrast  with  the  rugged  surface  of  the  rest  of  the  continent  of  Greece.  They 
call  to  his  recollection  the  historical  facts,  that  Thessaly  was  a  land  of  corn- 
fields, of  flocks  and  herds,  of  horses  and  of  battles. 

Of  its  fertility,  the  name  of  Crannon,  which  is  not  far  firom  the  river's 
bank,  with  its  records  of  the  rich  court  of  the  Scopadse,  the  fiiends  of 
Simonides,  and  of  their  oxen,  which,  as  the  Sicilian  poet  Theocritus  says,  in 
some  most  musical  verses,  lowed  as  they  went  to  their  stalls,  and  the  ten 
thousand  sheep  which  were  driven  under  the  shade,  along  its  plain,  will  afford 
sufficient  evidence.  And  the  appearance  of  the  Centaurs  in  the  fields  of  Thes- 
saly, and  their  mythological  appropriation  to  this  country,  would  be  sufficient 
proof  of  its  equestrian  superiority  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  if  others  of  a  more 
recent  date  were  not  supplied  by  the  conquests  achieved  in  international 
warfare  by  the  cavalry  of  Thessaly.  Lastly,  the  tributary  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Peneus,  bring  with  them  thither  the  names  of  cities  by  which 
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they  flow,  and  beneath  the  walla  of  which  those  warlike  feate  were  done,  whicli 
gained  for  the  Thessaliaa  plain  the  name  of  the  "  Orchestra  of  Mars."  ThuB, 
for  instance,  the  ApiDANDS  bears  along  with  it  into  the  river  of  which  we 
speak,  the  fame  of  the  battle  of  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  which  it  lavee ;  and 
the  ONOCMONUa  contribntes  to  the  same  channel  the  names,  scarcely  leas 
memorable  in  the  history  of  war,  of  Scorusfl^  and  Cynobcephals. 

We  have  reserved,  for  our  final  excursion,  the  course  of  a  stream,  which, 
even  in  the  strains  of  the  Italian  muae,  was  celebrated  aa  the  first-born  of  all 
the  rivers.  The  AchelouS  was  generally  considered,  in  Greece,  as  the  symbol 
and  synonyme  of  water ;  and  this  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  its  snperiori^ 
in  magnitude  to  the  other  streams  of  the  Greek  Continent ;  and  it  wsa  also 
a  more  remarkable  object  to  all  visitors  from  the  western  world,  than  any  other 
of  these,  not  merely  from  its  size,  but  because  it  came  under  their  notice  in  the 
passage,  either  up  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  or  in  their  course  to  the  southward, 


round  the  Peloponnesian  Peninsula.  In  tracing  its  progress  from  ifs  source, 
we  are  led  through  a  rude,  mountainous,  and  thinly-peopled  country,  the 
fastnesses  of  which  have  never  been  cleared  of  robbers,  fix)m  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present — after  a  course  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  we  witness  its 
union  with  the  ocean,  at  the  point  where  the  Ionian  Sea  may  be  said  to  end, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  begin. 

Quitting  our  station  at  Zygo,  near  Mctzovo,  on  Mount  Pindus,  but  still 
remaining  upon  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  we  pursue  our  course  southward, 
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following  the  line  which  is  made  hj  the  sncceesive  links  of  this  long  and 
continuous  chain.  We  proceed  in  this  direction  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 
Here  we  arrive  at  an  eminence  formerly  called  Mount  Tymphrebtds,  but  now 
termed  Beluchi.  As  Mount  Zygo  is  the  central  point  from  which  the  rivers  of 
Continental  Greece  take  their  origin,  and  thence  diverge  towards  all  the  shores 
by  which  that  country  is  bounded,  so  may  Mount  Tymphreatus  be  regarded  as 
the  centre  &om  which  its  mountains  radiate  in  the  same  manner. 

From  the  north,  the  range  of  Findus  descends  to  this  point;  on  the  east, 
the  ridge  of  Othrys  branches  from  it  to  the  sea ;  the  (Etsean  chain  stretches 
to  the  south-east,  towards  the  same  coast ;  to  the  west  it  extends  itself  from 
thb  central  spot,  along  the  northern  frontier  of  ^tolia  and  Acarn ania,  under 
the  name  of  the  Aqr^an  Hills,  until  it  arrives  at  tlie  shore  of  the  Ambradan 
Gulf;  southward,  is  the  continuation  of  Monnt  Findus,  which,  shortly  after  it 
has  passed  by  this  point,  changes  both  its  name  and  direction. 

Diverging  gradually  to  the  sonth-east,  it  assumes  different  titles  as  it  goes 
through  the  various  stages  of  its  coarse,  and  forms  the  bairier  which  separates 
one  valley  or  province  from  another.     Thus,  it  divides  the  southern  half  of 


Procib  from  the  vale  of  the  Cephissus,  and  is  then  called  Fabkassus  ;  in 
BiEOTiA,  it  becomes  Helicon;  as  GiTH.£itoN  and  Pabnes,  it  severs  the 
Bceolian  vale  of  the  Asopub  from  the  plain  of  ArriOA ;  thence,  pursuing  its 
course  southward,  it  bisects  the  Attic  Peninsula ;  and  having  raised  its  head 
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in  divers  stunmits,  and  borne  ite 
illttstrioas  names  of  Brilessus, 
Pentelicds,  and  Hymettus,  it 
gently  sabsieds  into  the  declivi- 
ties of  Moant  LauReuh,  and  sinks 
into  the  sea  at  Sukiuh. 

It  does  not  terminate  here ; 
but  may  be  supposed  to  emerge 
again  in   the  rngged   and'  lofty 
crags  of  the  Island-chain  which 
hangs  from  this  promontory.     It 
may  be  recognised  in  the  clifls  of  C 
citadel  of  Theruia,     We  may  tra( 
qnanies  of  PAROB,  in  the  CtnthiA 
and  in  the  crystal  grotto  of  Antip 
pnrsne  its  coarse  to  the  Tbiopiak 
Cnidos,  and  the  Fanioniak  hill 
means  of  the  rocky  gronp  of  the 
SpoRAdes   of  the  MaxJis   Sea, 
natural  stepping-stones  to  condac 
Archipelago,  to  the  continent  of  As 

In  order  to  obtain  a  general  vie^ 
of  Attica,  the  traveller  will  pass  fro 
of  Cithseron  to  those  of  Fames ;  he 
the  summit  of  Pentelicus,  whence  h< 
ward  to  that  of  Htmettus. 

From  the  other  points  he  will  e 
prospects  of  hill  and  plain,  and  bey 
waters  of  the  seas  which  wash  the  ; 
trate  the  creeks  of  the  Atlienian 
from  the  eminence  of  Hymettus  h( 
noblest  view  of  the  immortal  ClTi 
lie  will  see  Athens,  placed  on  thi 
its  Acropolis,  whose  form  and  colon 
beautiful,  lying  under  a  clear  sk; 
mounted  by  the  marble  temples  of 
he  wilt  see  the  city  lying  at  its  feel 
with  his  eye  the  long  line  of  the  t 
Kleusis ;  on  this,  the  eastern  side  Ol  i 
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trace  the  winding  course  of  the  iLissua ;  aud  beyond  the  Walls,  to  the  west, 
the  Olive  groves  of  Plato's  Academy,  through  which  the  Cephissus  flows  into 


and,  in  the  distance  beyond  them  both,  to  the 
lofty  creet  of  the  Acbocorinthian  Citadel. 

No  one  who  has  stood  on  the  BUmmit  of  Hymettus,  and  has  looked  upon 
the  view  which  it  commands,  will  think  that  the  following  description  of  it, 
not  written  by  an  eye-witnesa,  can  be  ever  too  frequently  cited  or  too  highly 
praised.  Here,  where  we  are  sketching  an  outline  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  this  interesting  scene,  it  would  he  unjust  to  Milton  and  to  Athens 
to  omit  it.  It  suggests  to  the  mind  hut  one  cause  of  regret,  namely,  that  its 
Author,  instead  of  |l>eing  called  hack,  as  he  was,  by  the  civil  calamities  of  his 
country,  from  Italy  into  Enghind,  to  engage  in  painful  polemics,  had  not  been 
prevailed  upon  by  the  more  peaceful  appeals  of  Natul%  to  execute  hia  original 
intention  of  passing  onward  into  Greece, 
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"  Look  oDco  more,  ere  we  leave  tbu  ipecular  mount, 
Wettwwd,  much  nearer  b;  muth-weet  behold  ; 
Where  od  the  .SgxsD  shore  a  City  atuida, 
Built  Dobly ;  pim  the  ur,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athbns,  the  eye  of  Qreece,  mother  of  arta 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits, 
Ot  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recces. 
City  or  Baburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Acasehi, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attio  bird 
Trills  her  thick  warbled  notee  the  summer  long; 
There  Bowerj  hiU  Hthettds,  with  the  eound 
Of  beea"  induatrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  muebg  ;  there  llisnui  rolls 
His  whispering  stream  :  within  the  walls  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sogeB ;  hia  who  bred 
Or«Bt  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lycenm  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next.' 

Eemaining  in  the  same  position  on  the  heights  of  Hymettus,  let  him  now 
cast  a  glance  eastward.  Immediately  beneath  him  extends  tlie  1Ie80G«A  or 
Interior  of  Attica,  Bprinkled  over  with  numeroos  villages :  to  the  north-east 
he  will  see  the  cape  Ctnosura,  which  projecte  into  the  sea  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Marathon :  further  to  the  south-east  are  the  lofty 
summits  of  CarySTUS,  concealing  in  their  recesaea  their  rich  streaked  veins  of 
cipollino,  and  the  Gehjistian  promontory,  in  the  island  of  Euboea :  Ijeyond  it 
to  the  south-east  are  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Andros  and  Tenos,  and  the  cluster  of 
the  Cyclades  grouped  around  their  central  islet  of  Delos  ;  and  in  s  line 
between  that  spot  and  himself,  he  will  pursue  with  his  eye  the  range  of  hills 
which  proceed  onward  &om  the  mountain  on  which  he  stands,  and  run  in 
a  southerly  direction  over  the  silver  mines  of  Laukeuh,  sinking  into  the  sea 
at  the  Sunian  promontory. 
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Where  Htverg  discharge  themselves  into  the  Ocean,  there  Cities  are  built, 
harbours  are  formed,  and  commerce  flonrishes.  Sere,  at  Sunium,  where  this 
Stream  of  Hills,  which  we  have  now  followed  for  three  hundred  miles,  tails 
into  the  sea,  Btands  an  object  not  unworthy  to  mai-k  the  close  of  its  career. 
The  solitary  and  beautiful  Tehple,  once  dedicated  to  Minerva,  which  crowns 
the  summit  of  the  Saman  Cape,  is  the  goal  of  their  long  and  continnooa 
course,  which  connects  the  central  heights  of  Pihdus  with  the  last  promontory 
of  Attica. 


we  have  mentioned  was  not  merely  to  Le  prcBeiited  with  a  view,  as  he 
expresses  it,  of  Cities  and  Mountains,  but  to  behold  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
learn  what  were  their  occupations  and  conversation.  For  this  purpose  he 
chose  an  eminence  to  which  lie  and  his  companion  ascended,  and  which 
commanded  a  sight  of  the  objects  he  desired  to  contemplate. 

Our  present  design  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  which  was  entertained  by 
tlie  philosopher  of  Samosata.  From  the  imaginary  summit  where  they  stood 
lie  exhibited  to  his  two  spectators  a  comprehensive  panorama,  which  embraced 
the  islands  of  Ionia  and  the  coast  of  Lydia  on  the  east,  Sicily  and  Italy  on  the 
west,  and  stretched  from  the  Danube,  southward,  to  the  shores  of  Crete.  Our 
view  is  limited  to  the  district  which  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  these  points. 
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He  showed  to  Mercnry  and  Charon,  a  prospect  of  the  known  world  from  an 
ideal  summit ;  we  would  exhibit  1o  the  spectator,  from  a  real  mount,  a  view  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Greece. 

The  spot  most  suitable  for  this  purpoBe  is  the  apex  of  a  mountain  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Ahcadia.  Its  peaked  and  isolated  crest  is  crowned  with  a 
ruined  castle ;  its  slopes  are  sprinkled  with  groups  of  cottages  and  sheepfolda, 
and  thinly  clad  with  low  forests  of  oaks  and  mountain  pines.  It  rises  on  the 
western  side  of  Mount  LtCjEUS,  the  hill  sacred  of  old  to  Pan  and  to  the  King 
of  the  Gods.     It  is  now  called  Zakkouka. 

From  this  point  the  spectator  beholds  the  Map  of  the  Peloponnesus 
unrolled  Iwfore  his  eyes.  Looking  northward,  he  sees  the  lofty  range  of  the 
Arcadian  hills,  which,  commencing  with 


continuation  of  the  same  ridges  in  that  direction,  till  they  arrive  at  the  lull  of 
MiCNALUH,  whose  pine-tree  groves  have  teen  celebrated  in  the  pastoral  poetry 


of  Greece  and  Italy.  This  rocky  barrier  separatee  Arcadia  on  the  west  from 
the  Argolic  peninsula  on  the  east. 

Mount  Msenalus,  at  the  aouth-east  angle  of  Arcadia,  connects  itself  with 
a  long  chain  of  hilb,  which  stretch  from  that  point  further  to  the  south-east, 
till  they  terminate  in  the  Mgeau  Sea.  They  form  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  plain  of  Sparta :  their  most  remarkable  mountain  is  Faknon.  The  snow- 
capped summits  of  this  ridge  are  visible  from  the  point  where  we  now  suppose 
ourselves  placed,  the  summit  of  LycieuB, 

A  line  drawn  from  Mount  Mcenalus  towards  the  west,  and  terminating 
in  this  point,  forms  the  southern  limit  of  Arcadia:  from  this  summit,  the 
magnificent  range  of  Mount  TaVoetus,  which  runs  in  a  parallel  line  to  that 


of  Pamon,  and  bounds  the  Spartan  Valley  on  the  west,  as  Parnon  does  on 
the  east,  branches  off  to  the  south-east,  and  goes  on  in  an  uninterrupted 
coarse  till  it  at  last  arrives  at  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  where  it  ends  in 
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the  TjENARIAS  promontory,  the  most  Bouthern  point  of  the  Grecian  Peninsuk. 
This  noble  chain  of  hills  is  seen  from  our  station  on  Mount  Zakkonka. 
Nearer  to  ns  are  the  verdant  and  cultivated  declivities  of  the  Lycsean 
mountains  of  Arcadia. 


On  the  west  of  that  chain,  the  spectator  from  this  eminence  beholds  the 
rugged  and  in-egular  surface  of  Messenia,  which  la  separated  from  Laconia 
by  the  long  and  lofty  range  of  Taygetua.  Further  to  the  south  he  perceives 
the  coast  of  Coron^,  and  tlie  waters  of  tlie  Mesaenian  Gulf. 

Turning  his  eyes  to  the  north-west,  he  sees  the  fruitful  plains  of  Elis 
stretching  themaelves  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and,  being 
fatigued  by  a  monotonous  view  of  rude  and  ru^ed  mountains,  some  bare  and 
uncultivated,  some  capped  with  snow,  others  thinly  clad  with  the  meagre 
produce  of  a  stunted  vegetation,  and  seeming  to  refuse  all  recompense  to  the 
industry  of  the  husbandman,  hia  eye  will  rest  with  delight  on  the  wide  and 
luxuriant  plain  of  Olympia,  refreshed  and  beautified  by  the  waters  of  the 
Alpheus,  winding  through  it  to  the  sea. 

From  the  rapid  survey  which  our  view  from  this  eminence  has  enabled  us 
to  make  of  the  Greek  peninsula,  we  may  derive  some  general  inferences  from 
its    physical    conformation    and    local    peculiarities,   with   reference  to   tlie 
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nior&l,  social,  aud  political  consequences  which  may  be  considered  aa  the  reanlt 
of  these  characteristics. 

It  is  impossi'bie  to  avoid  the  reflection,  which  ancli  a  view  as  the  present 
suggests,  tliat  the  Peloponkesus  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  the  seat  of 
different  tribes  of  inhabitants,  varying  in  manners  and  government.  The 
Alps  have  formed  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland ;  and  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
whose  greatest  length  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  greatest  breadth  being 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  similar  causes  were  in  operation  to  produce  similar 
results. 

The  central  province  of  Arcadia  resembles  a  large  natural  Camp,  fortified 
by  a  lofty  and  impregnable  circumvallation  of  mountains. 


Around  this  circular  bulwark  lie  tlie  other  provinces  of  the  Peninsula :  they 
abut,  as  it  were,  upon  this  central  wall,  which  serves  as  a  defence  to  them 
from  the  interior,  while  their  external  frontier  is  formed  by  the  sea,  which  sup- 
plied them  at  once  with  an  outlet  and  protection.  Each  of  these  Provinces  is 
separated  from  its  neighbours  by  mountain  radii  thrown  out  toward  the  sea 
from  the  mural  circle  of  Arcadia. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  illustrate  its  local  peculiarities  by  such  a  com- 
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parison,  we  may  regard  the  entire  Peloponnesus  as  a  vast  natural  Coloaseum. 
nf  TOliinli  Arcjiflia  in  the  Arena,  aurmiinded  bv  its  Podiam.  or 

d 


one  entrance  or  Corridor,  which  leads  to  the  interior  of  the  whole.  This  is 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  stem  features  which  characterise 
the  external  appearance  of  this  natural  arena  and  cunei,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  there  was  little  probability  of  their  offering  the  charms  and  allurementji 
of  a  refined  and  pleasurable  existence;  and  this  would  certainly  have  been 
the  case,  had  they  depended  for  their  principal  recommendations  on  their 
physical  structure. 

But  while  these  were  of  the  character  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  the 
air  and  climate  which  were  combined  with  them  served  to  mitigate  the 
asperities  of  their  other  attributes.  The  arena  and  eunei  of  the  Peloponnesus 
were  formed  of  rugged  and  bleak  mountains,  but  a  clear  and  brilliant  sky, 
Buch  aa  hangs  over  few  other  countries  in  the  world,  was  their  Velarium, 

The  description  of  pliysical  elements,  then,  which  is  applicable  to  Greece  in 
general,  is  especially  appropriate  to  that  part  of  it  which  we  are  now  describing. 
The  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  more  distinctly  severed  from  each  other 
by  tlieir  natural  boundaries,  than  the  small  provinces  of  the  Morea  are  by 
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llieirs.  Each  of  these  possesses,  as  it  were,  its  own  Alps  and  Pjienees. 
Hence  there  was  little  unity  among  them.  Each  of  them  was  self-sufScient 
and  independent.  Hence,  too,  their  history  is  that  of  separate  countries,  rather 
than  of  one;  and  of  countries  opposed  to,  as  well  as  divided  from,  each 
other.  In  looking  down  as  we  hare  done  from  the  heights  of  Lycseus 
on  the  two  southern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula, — Messenia  and  Jjsconia, — 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  long  Apennine  of  Alonnt  Taygetus,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  bitter  enmity  which  exasperated  the  ancient  inhabitants 


of  these  two  districts  against  each  other,  and  which  r^ed  the  more 
fiercely  in  consequence  of  the  opportunities  for  military  aggression,  which 
their  contiguity  afforded,  and  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  national 
extinction  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Messenia  if  no  barrier  had  existed  between 
itself  and  its  more  powerful  neighbour.  It  might  then  have  been  incorporated 
in  Laconia  as  a  part  of  that  country,  instead  of  being  subjugated  by  it :  its 
inhabitants  might  have  risen  to  be  Spartans,  instead  of  being  depressed  into 
TTelots. 

Thus  locally  isolated  from,  and  opposed  to,  each  other,  the  provinces  of 
the  Peninsula  never  organized  among  themselves  a  national  confederacy 
for  mutnal  protection,  or  for  the  attainment  of  any  great  political  object. 
The  battles  of  Greece  were  never  fought  against  a  national  foe  within 
the  limits  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  upon  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  on  the  field  of  Platsea,  in  the  Straits  of  Salamis,  the 
cause  of  the  Hellenic  Kation  was  nobly  defended :  but  not  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth. 
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TKe  Peloponnesus  indeed  lias,  hy  the  Greek  Greograplier  Stmbo,  been 
atyled  the  Acropolis  of  Greece :  and  as  such  it  might  seem  to  offer  within 
itself  the  best  means  for  the  defence  of  the  national  canne.     The  character 


'  '-v  numerous  mountain   passes   and  isolated  piles   of  rock, 

such  as  those,  for  instance,  which  overhang  the  castellated  monastery  of 
Megaspelion, — this  Acropolis  contained  within  itself  too  many  minor  and 
independent  citadels,  and  these  citadels  were  too  well  fortified  in  themselves, 
to  render  their  inhabitants  very  solicitous  about  the  general  welfare  and 
security  of  the  great  national  fortress,  whose  legitimate  defenders  were  too  often 
engaged  in  besieging  the  castles  of  their  nelghbonrs,  to  regard  the  defence  and 
safety  of  the  whole  as  an  object  of  much  interest  or  importance  to  any  of 
them  in  their  individual  character. 

Hence  it  arose,  that  all  attempts  to  unite  and  concentrate  the  nations  of  the 
Peloponnesus  in  one  federal  body,  however  prudently  devised,  and  with  what- 
ever zeal,  integrity,  and  sagacity  they  might  have  been  prosecuted,  did  not  meet 
with  the  success  which  under  different  circumstances  would  have  attended  them. 
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The  AcHJlAS  League,  framed  hy  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  a  people  who 
were  difltingnished  hy  the  excellence  of  their  civil  inadtutions,  consolidated  as 
it  was  hy  the  political  and  military  prndence  and  energy  of  Aratus,  and  ani- 
mated l>y  the  Tigoor  of  Philopcemen,  waa  not  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  Nature  fleemed  to  have  thrown  in  ita  way  to  impede  and  thwart  its 
progress. 

The  influence  of  this  confederacy  was  felt  along  the  level  coasts,  and  over 


the  extensive  lowland  of  Achaia:  It  reached  the  walls  of  jEgium,  of  Sicyon, 
and  the  Isthmos  of  Corinth ;  and  thence  descended,  embracing  within  its  grasp 
the  city  of  Argos  and  some  other  towns  of  the  Argolic  Peninsula:  it  was 
enabled  to  conquer  the  geographical  obstructions  which  there  emharrasaed  it : 
it  passed  with  difficulty  over  the  mountain  chains  of  Eryraanthus  and  Cyllene, 
and  reached  the  waits  of  the  Arcadian  Megalopolis ;  but  it  met  with  a  hostile 
power  which  arrested  ita  career,  on  the  frontier  of  Laconia ;  and,  though  it 
succeeded  for  a  time,  by  measures  of  vigorous  coercion,  in  reducing  the  Capital 
of  that  country,  and  attaching  it  to  the  league ;  yet  this  forced  union  produced 
BO  much  of  national  antipathy  among  the  parties  thus  intended  to  be  cemented 
together,  that  it  furnished  the  circumstance  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  whole,  and  ended  the  national  struggle  by  combining  the 
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antagODistB, — not  indeed  in  a  confederacy  among  themselves, — bat  by 
reducing  them  to  the  common  condition  of  subjecta  to  the  foreign  despotism 
of  Rome. 

An  illustration  of  this  national  disaffection  of  these  provinces  among 
themselves,  and  of  their  subsequent  amalgamation  under  the  levelling 
domination  of  the  Boman  power,  is  supplied  by  the  numismatic  history  of 
the  Peloponnesus. 


While  each  of  these  possessed  iu  its  coinage  its  peculiar  symbol,  derived 
from  its  own  history  or  mythology,  or  from  its  varioos  productions  either  of 
nature  or  of  art, — while,  for  instance,  Achaia  exhibited  on  her  medals  the 
effigy  of  her  own  deities,  Jupiter  and  Ceres, — while  Argolia  referred  to  the 
temple  of  Juno  and  the  games  of  NemEA  as  the  peculiar  glories  and  ornaments 
of  lier  own  soil, — while  the  forms  of  the  tutelary  Dioscuri  appeared  on  the 
coins  of  Laconia,  and  £lis  displayed  her  national  co^izance  by  appealing  to 
her  popular  solemnity  in  honour  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  tlieae  several  States 
never  united  together  in  any  such  expression  of  their  common  sympathy 
among  themselves,  or  of  their  social  attachment — either  to  the  soil  of  the 
Peloponnesus  as  their  common  country,  or  to  one  another  as  joint  members  of 
the  same  national  family.     They  never  emblazoned  their  union  in  any  such 
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device,  bo  long  as  tliey  were  enabled  to  do  so  from  tbe  Bpontaneons  dictatea  of 
civil  ireedom  and  unfettered  choice.  They  were  not  combined  until  they  were 
conquered.  It  was  left  for  Kome  to  unite  the  States  of  Greece.  The  first 
coin  which  ezpresBcd  the  feelings  of  amity  and  relationship  which  a  com- 
munity of  aoil,  sea,  and  sky  seemed  likely  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
shared  them,  was  struck  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boman  Consul,  Titos 
QnintiuB  Flamininus. 

The  absence  of  union  alluded  to  was  the  main  cause  which  led  to  this 
subversion, — a  result  for  which  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared  difficult  to 
assign  any  adequate  reason.  Placed  in  a  central  position  between  Asia  and 
Italy,  admirably  adapted  for  facilitating  the  communication  between  them, 
washed  on  three  sides  by  a  frequented  sea,  not  ill  supplied  with  harbours  for 
the  reception  of  shipping  such  as  was  used  in  the  commerce  of  those  days, 
and  with  abundance  of  timber  for  the  building  of  vessels,  the  Peloponnesus 
possessed  ample  natural  qualifications  for  becoming  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
trade,  and  the  scene  of  mercantile  activity.  This  source  of  prosperity,  how- 
ever, was  in  fact  never  reached.  The  states  of  the  Peninsula  were  too  much 
occupied  in  the  struggles  of  international  warfare,  to  devote  their  attentioD  to 
the  more  useful  and  humanizing  pursuits  of  peace.  Few  ships  were  seen  in 
its  ports ;  there  was  little  interchange  of  its  own  produce  with  that  of  foreign 
lands  ;  nor  could  it  boast  any  great  skill  or  success  in  domestic  manufactures 
for  the  advantage  of  its  own  inhabitants.     The  exceptions  to  this  assertion  are 
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offered  the  most  favoorable  sitee  for  the  exercise  of  iDilitar7  skill, — while  their 
limestone  rocks  afforded  facilities  and  supplied  materials  for  Borronndiiig  their 
towns  with  watls,  hewn  from  its  qoarries,  and  of  fortifying  their  citadels  with 
the  massy  bulwarks  of  polygonal  masonry,  which  still  crown  the  summits  of 
their  precipitous  cliffs ;  while  thus,  under  the  influence  of  evil  passions,  the 
Peloponnesus  appeared  formed  to  be  a  workshop  of  War,  yet,  on  one  small 
portion  of  this  country,  Nature  shed  a  more  peaceful  inflaence ;  and  Man, 
acting  &om  the  dictates  of  gentler  feelings,  after  the  storm  of  warlike  passions 
had  subsided,  was  not  reluctant  to  give  a  visible  cliaracter  and  expression  to 


this  genial  and  softer  power.  While  the  other  provinces  were  so  many 
Theatres  of  M'ar,  that  which  smronnded  the  city  of  Eli8  was  consecrated  by 
the  united  voices  of  the  peninsular  population,  as  a  Temple  of  Peace.  The 
land  itself  was  considered  holy  and  inviolable.  The  sound  of  arms  was  not 
permitted  to  cross  its  frontier.  It  was  the  Delos  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Here 
was  a  perpetual  armistice ;  and  not  only  was  the  influence  of  this  asylum  felt 
within  its  own  limits,  but  at  stated  periods  it  extended  itself  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  Peninsula. 

The  full  Moon  which  succeeded  the  Summer  solstice,  and  gave  the  signal 
for  the  celebration  of  tlie  Olympian  Games, — which  were  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  citizens  of  Elis,  and  were  celebrated  once  in  four  years, 
— was  like  a  natural  Herald,  proclaiming  peace  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Greece,  who,  however  bitter  their  enmity  at 
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other  times  might  be,  and  within  the  frontiers  of  other  provinces,  resorted  with 
feelings  of  a  different  kind  to  the  hallowed  limits  of  Elis,  and  stood  as  friends 
and  brothers,  at  that  season,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  olive-grove  of  Olympia. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  political  state  of  the  Peloponnesus 
received  its  tone  and  character  from  the  physical  form  and  features  of  the  soil 
itself;  and  it  would  not  be  an  uninteresting  speculation  to  examine  how  the 
religious  faith,  the  mythological  traditions,  and  the  social  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants, were  affected  by  influences  arising  from  the  same  source. 

There  is  no  country,  of  the  same  dimensions,  in  Europe,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  so  many  and  such  varying  natural  revolutions,  as  that  which  we 
are  now  describing.  It  has  been  the  arena  of  conflicts,  not  merely  between 
man  and  man,  but  of  even  fiercer  struggles,  in  which  the  elements  of  nature 
have  been  the  combatants.  The  "  loss  of  the  Rhone,"  which  dives  into  a  sub- 
terranean channel  beneath  the  rocks  of  the  Ecluse^  has  attracted  the  notice 
and  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Swiss  traveller ;  and  in  Italy,  the  stupendous 
works  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Alban  and  Fucine  lakes  have  been  reduced 
from  their  ancient  level,  and  conducted  through  the  centre  of  high  hills,  by 
means  of  long,  deep,  and  broad  emissaries,  serve  as  proofs  of  the  power  and 
ingenuity  of  man  to  rival  the  operations  of  nature.  The  Copaic  lake,  in  the 
continent  of  Greece,  presents  examples  of  a  similar  kind.  But  the  single 
province  of  Arcadia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  exhibits  wonders  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  may  vie  with  all  these.  From  the  sides  of  the  mountains  by 
which  this  country  is  encircled,  numerous  torrents  descend  into  the  hollows 
of  the  rocky  crater  of  which  Arcadia  is  formed ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
distrust  the  ancient  tradition  which  records  that  this  basin  itself  was  originally 
a  large  lake. 

At  present  there  is  one  valley  through  which  these  streams  discharge  them- 
selves, and  one  only.  It  is  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountain  which  we 
have  chosen  as  the  centre  of  our  panoramic  view  of  the  Peloponnesus,  namely, 
Mount  Lyceeus.  Through  this  gorge,  which  tends  to  the  north-west,  the 
rivers  which  flow  westward  from  the  centre  of  Arcadia  find  their  way  into 
the  Ionian  Sea,  having  united  themselves  to  the  stream  which  receives  the  waters 
of  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  namely,  the  Alpheus. 

But  on  the  eastern  side  of  Arcadia  no  such  outlet  exists  for  the  discharge 
of  its  streams  as  is  found  in  the  valley  at  the  roots  of  Mount  Lycaeus.  The 
waters  there  are  left  either  to  stagnate  in  the  hollows  of  the  valley,  and  to 
expand  themselves  into  lakes,  or  to  force  their  way  by  subterranean  chasms 
through  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  hills.     By  a  benevolent  provision  of  Nature, 
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liottom  of  a  limestone  precipice,  where  it  enters  the  earth  and  passes  by  a 
liidden  coarse  under  a  range  of  mountains  to  the  south-east  side,  till  at  last 
it  emerges  &om  its  dark  bed  in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Chaon,  and  Hows 
in  a  rapid  stream,  which  bears  the  name  of  Erasinus,  into  the  Argolic 
territory. 

To  the  lively  imagination  of  a  Greek,  these  struggles  of  nature  presented 
something  more  than  the  phenomena  of  physical  causes  producing  their  effect 
by  known  laws.  To  him,  they  were  the  acts  of  Supernatural  Powers.  It 
was  not  the  river  wliicli,  by  the  impetuosity  and  pressure  of  its  waters,  mined 
its  way  through  the  opposing  strata  of  calcareous  rock  till  it  found  an  issue  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  precipice,  but  it  was  the  arm  of  some  living 
and  all-powerful  Agent,  who  grappled  with  his  antagonist,  and  achieved  a 
conquest,  which  was  alike  glorious  to  himself  and  beneticent  in  its  con- 
sequences to  man.     The  Agent,  by  whose  power,  in  popular  estimation,  the 
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aqueous  revolutions  were  effected,  was  Hercules ; 
and  the  establishment  of  bis  worship  in  Arcadia  may  be  traced  to  the  sub- 
terranean passage  of  the  St^mphalian  lake  into  the  Erasinus. 

We  may  refer  to  like  causes  as  influencing  the  character,  pursuits,  and 
tastes,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  soil  of  this  dtyision  of  the 
Feloponnesoa  was  such  as  to  afford  little  encour^ement  to  the  agriculturist. 
Its  mountain  tops  are  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
its  plains  themselves,  such  as  those  of  Tegea,  Mantinea,  and  Megalopolis,  are 
rather  flat  surfaces  on  the  elevations  of  hilb,  than  warm  and  fruitful  lowlands. 
In  these  plains  no  rich  alluvial  soil  is  deposited  by  fertilizing  streams,  nor  are 
tliey  sheltered  by  umbrageous  forests,  nor  refreshed  by  the  mild  breezes  of  the 
sea,  as  in  more  favoured  parts  of  this  country.  The  temperature  and  soil  of 
such  provinces  as  Bceotia  and  Thessaly,  were  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the 
Peloponnesus ;  much  less  could  they  be  rivalled  within  the  limits  of  Arcadia. 
From  the  circumstances  which  have  been  detailed,  the  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  was  necessarily  pHStoial.  The  same  leisure,  the  same  freedom, 
and  familiarity  with  grand  and  beautiful  scenes,  which  the  pastoral  life  in  a 
fine  country  supplies  in  abundance,  and  which  has  produced  the  mountain 
melodies  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  made  the  land  of  Arcadia,  in  earlier 
times,  the  cradle  of  the  pastoral  music  of  Hellas.  On  the  summit  of  Cyllen^, 
Mercury  found  the  lyre ;  and  it  was  Pan,  the  deity  of  Arcadia,  who  invented 
the  pipe — the  favourite  musical  instrument  of  the  swains  of  Greece, 
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The  social  character  of  the  Arcadians  was  l^eoeticially  affected  by  these 
inSuences.  They  were  beguiled,  by  their  means,  of  the  rudeness  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  derived  from  the  ru^eduess  of  their  soil,  and  from  the 
inclemency  of  their  climate ;  and  thus,  by  a  happy  and  beneficent  compensation 
of  nature,  the  same  causes  which  gave  them  impulses  towards  a  rigid  and 
savage  mode  of  existence,  supplied  the  most  efficient  means  for  reclaiming 
them  from  those  tendencies,  and  leading  them  to  habits  more  refined. 

It  is  said,  by  the  native  historian  Polybius,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
Cyn.4;tha,  who  alone,  of  the  people  of  Arcadia,  resisted  the  influences  which 
were  supplied  by  the  national  music,  owed  to  that  circumstance  the  sternness 
and  inhospitality  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  their  compatriots. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  results  produced  by  the  soil  and  climate  of 
this  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  whatever  was  connected,  in  the  mind  of 
antiquity,  with  the  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  a  country  life,  was  pro- 
duced and  cherished  in  Arcadia,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  even  the 
pastoral  Poet  of  Italy,  when  he  is  commencing  liis  didactic  poem  upon  the 
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vineyards,  of  hia  own  beautiful   land, —     ■'   "^-'l   —  1.  ':  _ 

not  even  from   those  which   adorned   the  '~^^~- 

fairest  part  of  it,  in  which  he  was  then  writing, — but  from  the  rude  hills  and 

barren  slieep-walks  of  Arcadia.     Not  the  majestic  steeps  of  the  Apemiinea,  nor 

the  vine-clad  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  but  the  Arcadian  mountains  of  Mtenalus  and 

LycteuB,  supplied  the  landscapes  from  which  Virgil  drew  his  pastoral  scenes. 

When  he  commenced  his  Georgics,  he  invoked  their  deities. 

There  is  another  result,  derived  from  a  source  similar  to  that  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  and  which  is  not  to  be  neglected  in  an  attempt  to  form  an 
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e<?timate  of  the  social  character  of  the  inhabitaots  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
natural  causes  which  led  to  its  development. 

The  life  of  shepherds  is  usually  of  a  migratory  kind.  The  temporary 
abandonment  of  old  pastures,  and  the  selection  of  new,  are  the  familiar  duties 
fif  their  calling,  and  the  constant  condition  of  their  existence ;  and  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  these  habits  liaa  a  tendency  to  weaken  their  attachment 
to  particular  spots,  and  to  produce  a  restlessness  of  character  and  an  impatience 
of  tlie  same  objects,  which  renders  a  change  from  one  scene  to  another,  not 
merely  agreeable,  but  almost  necessary. 

Hence  was  produced  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Arcadians,  which 
obtained  for  them  less  respect  than  they  derived  from  their  probity  and 
hospitality,  and  from  the  exercise  of  those  other  virtues  which  are  generally 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a  pastoral  life.  Tlie  Arcadians  were  not  unwilling 
to  serve  as  mercenary  troops,  in  whatever  country,  and  under  whatever  com- 
mander there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  the  greatest  personal  advantage  to 
tliemselvea;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  contests,  in  which  some  of  them 
were  ranged  on  a  different  side  from  otliers  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Thus 
as  Arcadia  was  the  Switzerland,  so  were  the  Arcadians  the  Switzers  of 
antiquity. 


of  the  great  legislator  of  Lacoma,  to   dissuade   his 
compatriots  from  surrounding  tlieir  Capital  with  Walls.   He  did  this,  no  doubt. 
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fi-om  the  conviction,  tliat  "  men,  and  not  walls,  make  a  city,"  and  that  the  best 
way  to  secure  for  a  city  the  best  walla — namely,  the  bravest  men, — was  to  leave 
it  unfortiticd.  Sparta  was  mo^t  secure,  wheu  she  had  no  walls ;  and  she  was 
least  safe,  when  she  erected  ihcm. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  the  Peloponnesus  as 
bearing  a  resemblance  in  form  to  an  AMfHiTHEA'i'EE;  and  from  what  has  been 
just  stated,  it  will  appear  that  the  country  of  Sparta,->-the  holhw  Lacedtemon, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, — being  flanked  on  tlie  east  and  on 
the  west  by  two  long  parallel  ridges  of  mountains,  which  were  connected 
together  by  a  simitar  but  much  shorter  barrier  at  the  northern  extremity,  may 
be  compared  in  shape  to  an  ancient  Stadium,  of  which  Mount  Pamon  and 
Mount  Taygetus  are  the  two  nides,  and  of  which  the  end  is  formed  by  the 
northern  abutment,  already  described,  of  the  Arcadian  hills;  so  that  the 
physical  characteristics  of  liis  countTy  alone  might  well  have  suggested  to 
Lycurgus  the  policy  which  he  advocated.  Nature  herself  had,  in  truth,  already 
surrounded,  not  indeed  the  capital  city,  but  the  whole  region  of  Laconia, 
with  bulwarks,  The  Walls  of  Sparta  were  her  Mountains.  From  them  she 
gained  the  appropriate  title  of  "  unassailable."  On  the  west,  she  was  fenced 
in  by  the  lofty  range  of  Mount  Taygetua;  on  the  north,  all  entrance  witbin 
her  limits  was  blocked  up  by  the  huge  hills  of  the  Arcadian  frontier;  on  the 
east,  her  territory  was  protected  by  the  sea ;  and  within  its  coast  line,  and 
parallel  to  the  ocean,  it  was  wallod  off  by  the  steeps  of  Mount  Pamon,  which 
run  from  the  heights  of  Mount  M^NAi,u»  to  the  Mai.ean  promontory,  and 
terminate  in  the  hisular  cliffy  of  Cvtiikha, 


The  bed  of  this  natural  stadium  was  the  valley  of  Sparta.  The  approach 
to  it  was  from  the  Bay  of  Laconia  at  the  south.  Along  it  flowed  the  river 
EuHOTAS,  which  has  its  source  above  the  northern  termination  of  the  valley, 
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and  which  was  believed  to  ran  in  the  same  channel  as  the  Alpheoa,  till  these 
rivers  separated  themselves  in  the  bowels  of  a  mountain  not  far  from  that  point, 
— the  Alplieus  diverging  nortliward  toward  the  centre  of  Arcadia,  while  the 
Eurotas  issued  from  the  same  chasm  into  the  territory  of  Laconia.  The  city 
of  Sparta  stood  in  the  middle  of  this  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 

The  M^enalian  summits  are  a  central  point  to  which  the  mountain  cliains 
of  Arcadia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis  convene.     Tteiieath   them,  on  the  south- 


of 
on 
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one  of  the  oldest  and  moat 
venerable  cities  of  Arcadia.  This  was  Pallantium,  the  city  of  Pallas  and 
Evander. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  first  footsteps  of  Rome,  the  Ifistress  of  the     ! 
World,  on  this  rude  mountain  of  Arcadia;  and  to  pass,  in  imagination,  from     I 
the  sylvan  scene  before  us,  while  we  look  upon  the  pine-tree  groves  of  Maina-     I 
lus,  and  on  the  castle-hill  of  Pallantium,  to  the  gorgeous  pile  of  imperial     j 
splendour  which  glittered  on  the  top  of  tiie  Koman  Palatine    We  are  pleased     i 
also  with  the  reflection,  that  one  of  the  best  of  Roman  Emperors,  Aktonikus 
Puis,  did  not  scorn  the  tradition  which  deduced  the  primaeval  colony  of  Rome 
from  the  Ma^nalian  mount;  and  that  he  showed  to  tlie  humble  Pallantium  the     j 
rcrijicct  and  gratitude  that  was  due  to  the  old  city,  from  which  Evander,  the 
friend  of  jEneas  and  father  of  Pallas,  was  believed  to  have  come  to  that 
Roman  hill,  which  derives  its  name  from  Pallantium,  and  on  which  the  Roman 
emperor  dwelt. 

The  road  from  Tripolitza  to  ArgoB  passed  along  a  narrow  defile  between  the 
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hills  of  Artemisium  on  the  north,  and  Parthenium  on  the  south.  It  was 
near  this  spot,  that  the  Athenian  Courier,  Pheidippides,  in  his  way  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  whither  he  went  to  implore  her  succour  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  was  accosted,  as  he  said,  by  the  Arcadian  deity  Pan,  who  desired 
him,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  to  assure  the  Athenians  of  his  good  will  towards 
tliem,  and  to  signify  to  them  his  regret  that  his  favourable  dispositions  had  not 
been  acknowledged  by  them  with  due  honour  and  gratitude,  and  he  was  farther 
to  apprise  them  of  his  intention  of  being  present  to  assist  them  in  the  great 
conflict  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage ;  a  promise  which,  having  been 
duly  fulfilled  by  the  pastoral  deity,  obtained  for  him  a  shrine  in  the  grotto  con- 
secrated to  his  honour  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 

The  best  view  of  the  Argolic  plain,  to  which  we  now  pass,  is  that  which  is 
obtained  from  the  citadel, — anciently  called  Larissa, — of  Argos,  its  capitcd  city. 
This  Acropolis  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  insulated  hill,  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Argolic  Gulf.  .  Here  the  spectator 
may  contemplate  the  sites  which  have  rendered  the  soil  of  Argolis  illustrious 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  in  the  history  and  poetry  of  Greece. 

To  the  south  of  him,  is  the  bay  in  which  Danaus  landed  from  Egypt  with 
his  suppliant  daughters — the  subjects  of  one  of  the  earliest  dramas  of  the 
Athenian  stage.  On  the  western  edge  of  the  same  bay,  is  the  Lern^an  pool ; 
at  a  point  nearer  the  city,  the  river  Euasinus  falls  into  the  sea,  having  passed 
through  a  subterraneous  chasm  from  the  north  of  Arcadia,  thus  connecting 
the  lake  of  Stymphalus,  in  which  it  rises  there,  and  which  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  with  the  site  of  the  Argolic  Lerna,  which  was 
also  the  witness  of  another  feat  of  the  same  hero. 

Nearer  still  to  the  citadel  from  which  our  view  is  taken,  flows  the  famous 
stream  of  Inachus,  connected  with  Argolic  histoiy  from  the  earliest  times.  It 
descends,  in  fact,  from  the  frontier  of  Arcadia ;  but,  according  to  the  mythical 
accounts  of  the  Greek  poets,  who  delighted  in  uniting  distant  lands  with  eacli 
other  by  means  of  rivers,  and  who,  therefore,  scrupled  not  to  give  them  the 
course  which  was  most  convenient  for  such  a  purpose, — it  was  no  other  than  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  which  flowed  in  the  country  of  the  Amphilochians, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  which,  having  mingled  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  ^tolian  Achelous,  passed  under  the  earth,  and 
emerged  from  a  cavern  at  the  roots  of  Mount  Chaon,  near  the  southern  foot  of 
the  citadel  of  Argos. 

In  this  fiction,  we  recognise  the  trace  of  a  very  natural  and  not  unpleasing 
attempt  to  connect  the  inhabitants  of  a  colony  with  those  of  their  mother  city, 
by  such  sympathies  as  would  arise  notwithstanding  their  distance  from  one 
another,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river. 
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The  Amphilochian  Argos  was  peopled  and  named  from  the  Argos  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus;  and  by  the  supposition  above  mentioned  the  two  kindred  Cities  were 
held  in  alliance  and  communion  with  each  other ;  their  hearts  were  tied  to  each 
other  by  the  silver  cord  of  the  same  stream. 

Further  to  the  south,  and  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Argos, 
on  the  east  side* of  it,  and  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  lofty  eminence  of  its 
citadel,  is  the  town  of  Nauplia.  The  rank  which  was  held  by  Argos  in  the 
heroic  times,  was  occupied  by  Nauplia  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  natural 
advantages  of  its  position  will  preserve  to  it  an  importance,  which  will  long 
render  the  name  of  Nauplia — a  name  derived  from  a  son  of  Neptune — a 
familiar  word  to  the  merchants  and  sailors  of  the  Archipelago. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  preliminary  sketch— before  we  quit  our  position 
on  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis  of  Argos, — we  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in 
some  speculations  of  a  more  general  character,  on  the  geography  and  natural 
peculiarities  of  the  country  which  we  are  describing.  These  reflections  are  not 
ill-suited  to  the  spot  which  exercised  so  powei-ful  an  influence,  from  the  earliest 
times,  over  the  conditions  and  fortunes  of  the  continent  and  peninsular  of  Greece, 
and  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  localities  of  this  their  heroic  metropolis. 
The  geographical  position  of  Greece,  properly  so  called,  is  evidently  such 
as  to  favour  the  development  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man. 
Under  the  temperate  influence  of  its  seasons  and  its  climates,  they  acquired 
strength  without  sternness,  and  softness  without  efieminacy. 

Its  situation,  again,  with  respect  to  other  countries, — to  Asia  and  Egypt, 
to  Italy  and  Sicily, — was  such  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  receiving  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  while  it  furnished  tlie  best  opportunities  for  communicating 
to  others  what  it  received.  In  this  respect,  no  country  possessed  greater  advan- 
tages ;  its  long  coast-line,  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  harbours,  conduced 
to  the  same  end.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  inhabitant  of  Greece  to  forget  the 
world  beyond  him,  which  the  sea,  ever  presenting  itself  to  his  view  as  he 
crossed  the  lofty  hills  even  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  own  land,  brought 
perpetually  to  his  mind.  Thus,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambition  which 
distinguished  his  character  was  the  natural  produce  of  his  soil. 

Again :  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  we  are  struck  by 
tbe  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  is  divided  by  the  hand  of  nature  into  distinct 
provinces.  The  long  ridges  of  mountains,  by  which  it  is  intersected  in  various 
directions,  have  traced  upon  its  soil  the  lines  of  a  natural  map,  which  no  hand 
of  man  will  ever  erase.  Hence  that  distinction  of  tribes,  differing  from  each 
other  in  dialect,  and  in  civil  and  religious  institutions,  with  which  the  soil  of 
Greece  was  peopled.  The  spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalry  which  was  naturally 
roused  among  these  different  tribes  produced  important  results,  for  good  and 
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evil.  While  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  nation,  suffered  from  the  disunion 
consequent  upon  it,  yet  a  love  of  glory  and  dis- 
tinction was  excited  among  the  individual  members 
of  which  the  nation  consisted,  which  led  to  no  ig- 
noble results  in  arts  or  arms.  The  productions, 
too,  of  the  poet  and  historian,  gained  life  and 
vigour  from  .the  variety  of  dialects  which  were 
spoken  by  these  different  tribes,  which  were  ap- 
propriated and  consecrated,  as  it  were,  to  the 
service  of  their  several  branches  of  literature :  and 
the  political  philosopher  of  Greece  was  enabled  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  his  speculations,  by  reference 
to  the  various  forms  of  civil  polity  adopted  by  the 
numerous  states,  into  which  his  country  was 
divided. 

We  need  not  now  pause  to  inquire  what  facili- 
ties and  encouragements  were  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  by  the  physical  properties  which 
characterised  the  land  of  Greece.  That  the  ima- 
ginative faculties  of  its  inhabitants  were  awakened 
and  kept  alive  by  the  remarkable  phenomena  which 
presented  themselves  to  their  view,  cannot  be 
doubted. 

The  volcanic  fires  which  agitated  its  soil,  the  earthquakes  which  shook 
the  walls  of  its  cities  and  convulsed  the  inmost  depths  of  its  valleys,  the  lakes 
whose  inundations  engulfed  its  plains,  the  rivers  which  forced  their  way  by 
subterranean  chasms  through  the  barriers  of  rocky  hills,  the  majestic  forms  of 
nature  in  repose  which  daily  met  his  eye,  a  transparent  ether  and  blue  and 
cloudless  sky,  a  sea  studded  with  numerous  islands,  and  a  land  clad  with  thick 
forests — the  creations  of  art  which  so  happily  blended  with  and  adorned  these 
natural  objects  as  to  seem  to  be  united  and  identified  with  them,  the  stately 
mass  and  the  well-marshalled  columns  of  the  Doric  temple  rising  on  the  hill, 
or  the  almost  breathing  statue  in  the  grove; — these  objects  were  to  the 
imagination  of  the  Greek  like  so  many  trophies  of  Miltiades  to  the  mind  of 
Themistocles ;  they  haunted  him  like  a  passion  by  day,  and  disturbed  his 
sleep  by  night :  they  carried  him  away  from  the  region  of  blank  abstractions, 
and  from  the  contemplation  of  objects  of  sense,  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
living  Powers,  by  whom,  in  his  creed,  all  the  motions  of  the  Universe  were 
impelled  and  controlled. 

It  was  the  geological  formation  of  its  mountains — the  durable  limestone 
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rock  of  wUich  they  consist — to  which  Greece  owed  those  magnificent  works  of 
military  Architecture,  the  solid  wall  and  massy  tower  of  polygonal  masonry  by 
which  she  defended  the  cities  which  still  stand  upon  her  hills,  and  which 
seem  to  rival,  in  strength  ajid  permanence,  the  mountains  themselves  from 
which  their  materials  were  hewn. 

Again:  the  rich  and  varied  veins  of  marble,  which  she  possessed  in 
exhanstlesa  abundance,  in  the  quarries  of  Paros,  of  Pentelicua,  of  Hy- 
raettne,  and  of  Caiystns,  supplied  her  with  materials  for  the  noblest  works  of 
her  Sculptors  and  her  Architects — for  her  Parthesons,  her  Pbopylaeas,  and 
her  Theseuhs,  and  for  her  friezes  of  Fhioaleia  and  of  .^Eqina. 


It  was  the  wealth  of  her  soil  to  which  she  was  indebted  for  the  existence 
of  these  beautiful  creations,  and  it  was  the  parity  of  her  air  which  preserved 
them.  This  latter  element  allowed ,  lier  to  attract  the  popular  eye,  to  inform 
the  national  taste,  to  inspire  the  faith,  and  evoke  the  j^atitude  of  her  sons,  by 
statues  and  pictures  of  her  Gods  and  her  heroes,  of  her  good  and  great  men, 
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which  she  placed,  not  only  beneath  roofs  or  within  walls^  not  merely  in  the 
enclosures  of  her  halls  and  of  her  fanes,  but  on  the  lofty  pediments  of  her 
Temples,  in  the  open  spaces  of  her  Agoras,  at  the  doors  of  her  houses,  and  in 
the  crowded  avenues  of  her  streets. 

This  permitted  her  also  to  decorate  her  buildings  with  the  vivid  and  varied 
hues  which  Painting  lent  to  her  Sister- Art,  and  to  imitate  the  clearness  of 
her  own  sky,  and  the  freshness  of  her  own  sea,  by  those  architectural  embel- 
lishments which  Art  could  not  venture  to  adopt,  except  in  a  country  where 
Nature  has  eclipsed,  in  brilliance  and  vivacity  of  execution,  everything  that 
Art  can  conceive. 


f 


i~.  there,"  eaid  the  philosopher,  "  the  situation  of  your  own 

,1  .'  estate."     "  How  is  it  possible  ?  "  replied  the  other ;  "  can 

you  expect  that  my  domains  should  appear  there,  wliere 
even  Attica  itself  occupies  so  small  a  space  ?  " 

Whatever  effect  this  comparison  of  the  extent  of  his  own  possessions  with 
that  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  contained,  might  have  produced  upon 
the  young  pupil  of  Socrates,  a   contemplation  of  Attica  itself,  and  of  its 
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geographical  dimensions,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  other  countries  of  which 
the  World,  as  then  known,  consisted,  will  not  fail  to  suggest  reflections  of  no 
uninteresting  kind,  to  an  observer  of  the  parts  which  Nations  have  played  as 
well  as  Men, — of  the  achievements  which  they  have  performed,  of  the  influence 
which  they  have  exercised,  and  of  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the 
History  of  the  World. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Attica  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  square  miles :  its  greatest  length  is  fifty,  and  its  breadth  thirty  miles. 
If  it  is  compared  in  size  with  some  of  the  provinces  of  Europe,  and  much 
more  with  the  wilds  of  Africa  or  the  forests  of  America,  it  sinks  into  the 
insignificance  of  some  baronial  estate,  or  of  a  private  allotment  in  a  colonial 
dependency.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  the  case  if  we  look  at  its  physical 
dimensions. 

But  from  a  consideration  of  these  we  pass  to  another  view  of  the  subject- 
While,  strictly  speaking,  it  occupies  a  space  in  the  Map  which  is  hardly 
perceptible,  to  how  many  square  miles,  or  rather  thousands  of  square  miles,  in 
the  social,  moral,  metaphysical,  and  political  Geography  of  the  World,  does 
Attica  extend ! 

This  is,  in  truth,  a  contemplation  which  fills  the  mind  of  man  with 
a  feeling  of  triumph  and  exultation,  and  with  an  ennobling  sense  of  its 
own  dignity,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  accidents  and  qualities  of  the 
material  objects  of  the  world;  it  inspires  him  with  a  sublime  sense  of  the 
energies  of  the  intellectual  and  moral,  and  may  we  not  add,  of  the  divine  and 
spiritual  part  of  his  own  nature.  It  presents  to  his  sight  a  small  Province, 
confined  within  those  narrow  bounds  which  have  been  specified,  yet  stretching 
itself,  like  a  living  Agent,  from  its  contracted  limits,  by  the  vigorous  growth, 
elastic  energy,  and  expansive  activity  of  those  powers,  to  a  comprehensive 
vastness,  nay,  even  to  a  kind  of  intellectual  Omnipresence,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

There  is  no  region  of  the  civilized  world  which  is  not  breathed  on  by  the 
air  of  Attica.  Its  influence  makes  itself  felt  in  the  thoughts,  and  shows  itself 
in  the  speech  of  men  ;  and  it  will  never  cease  to  do  so :  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  it  lives  in  the  inspirations  of  the  Poet,  in  the  eloquence  of  the  Orator, 
and  in  the  speculations  of  the  Philosopher.  It  exhibits  itself  everywhere  in 
visible  shapes ;  it  animates  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  Art.  The  works 
of  the  Architect  and  of  the  Sculptor,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  speak 
of  Athens;  even  our  manufactures  are  imprinted  with  her  ornaments;  the 
galleries  of  Princes  and  States,  the  temples  and  palaces,  the  libraries  and 
council-rooms  of  Capital  Cities  pay  homage  to  Athens,  and  will  do  so  for 
ever. 
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4.bove  all,  it  is  due  to  the  intellectual  results  produced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  small  Canton  of  Europe,  that  the  language  in  which  they  spoke  and 
in  which  they  wrote,  became  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  world.  The  genius 
of  the  Athenians  made  their  speech  universal :  the  treasures  which  they 
deposited  in  it  rendered  its  acquisition  essential  to  all :  and  thus  the  sway, 
unlimited  in  extent  and  invincible  in  power,  which  was  wielded  by  the  arms 
of  Borne,  was  exercised  over  Rome  herself  by  the  arts  of  Athens.  To  Attica, 
therefore,  it  was  due,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  that  when 
a  channel  of  general  communication  was  most  needed,  there  existed  a  common 
language  in  the  world;  and  that  this  language  was  Greek;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  was,  at  the  time  of  the  first  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
a  tongue  in  which  it  ceuld  be  preached  to  the  whole  world ;  and  that  Greek, 
the  most  worthy  of  such  a  distinction,  was  the  language  of  Inspiration,  the 
tongue  of  the  earliest  preachers  and  writers  of  Christianity.  Therefore  we 
may  regard  Attica,  viewed  in  this  light,  as  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  and 
united  in  a  holy  league,  with  Palestine ;  we  may  consider  the  Philosophers 
and  Orators  and  Poets  of  this  country  as  preparing  the  way  by  a  special 
dispensation  of  God's  providence,  for  the  Apostles,  Fathers,  and  Apologists 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Such  was  the  influence  exercised  on  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  such 
the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  have  been, 
still  are,  and  will  for  ever  be,  affected,  by  a  small  province  whose  physical 
dimensions  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  ratiq  to  those  of  Greece,  which  the 
estate  of  Alcibiades  did  to  the  territory  of  Attica  itself. 

This  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  attention ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  vain  or  idle 
speculation  to  examine  the  causes  which  led  to  so  remarkable  a  result. 

The  land  of  Attica  is  a  peninsula;  from  this  circumstance  it  derived 
its  name  (the  Coast-land) :  it  is  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  the  base  or 
northern  side  is  applied  to  the  Continent  of  Greece ;  with  its  eastern  face 
it  looks  towards  Asia;  from  its  apex  on  the  south  it  contemplates  Egypt; 
and  on  the  west  it  directs  its  view  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  the  countries 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  lying  beyond  it. 

By  this  combination  of  the  advantages  of  inland  communication  with 
those  of  an  extensive  and  various  intercourse  with  all  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world,  it  was  distinguished  from  all  the  other  States  of  the  Peninsula 
and  Continent  of  Greece. 

It  should  not  be  omitted,  that  on  the  coasts  of  which  we  speak,  and  by 
which  Attica  was  bounded  on  the  east  and  west,  it  was  furnished  with  com- 
modious harbours  for  the  reception  of  shipping :  and  this  will  appear  more 
clearly  to  have  been  the  fact,  if  we  consider  the  nature  and  requirements 


POSITION  AND  CLIMATE 


of  the  vessels  of  antiquity.  Wlieii,  also,  we  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  practice 
by  which  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  was  distinguished  horn  that  of 
modem  times,  and  wliich  gave  to  their  voyages  the  character  of  cruising  and 


i  emporiums  of  Attica. 

As  Greece  was  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world  of  antiquity,  so  was  Attica 
I  the  centre  of  Greece ;  and  as  the  climate  and  temperature  of  Hellas  was 
'  considered  to  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe 
j  or  of  Asia  for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  development  of  the  physical  and 
'  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  bo  did  every  Hellenic  province  yield  in  these 
I  respects  to  the  superior  claims  of  the  Athenian  territory. 
I  Again ;  it  was  not  merely  aided  by  these  natural  advantages,  which  arose 

from  its  form,  its  position,  and  its  climate :  the  very  defects,  also,  under  which 
I     this  country  laboured,  the  very  dignities  with  which  it  was  compelled   to 
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Btmggle,  supplied  to  Attica  the  motives,  and  afforded  it  the  means,  for  availing 
itself  in  the  most  effectual  manner  of  those  bene6ts  and  privileges  with  which 
Nature  had  so  liberally  endowed  it.  One  of  these  deficiencies  waa  the  barren- 
ness of  its  soil. 

The  geological  formation  of  Attica  is  primitive  limestone  :  on  its  northern 
frontier,  a  long  ridge  of  moimtaiDs,  consisting 
of  such  a  stratification,  stretches  from  east  to 
west :  a  range  of  similar  character  bounds  it  on 
the  west,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  it  is 
intersected  with  hills,  from  north  to  south,  which 
belong  to  the  same  class. 

Hence  the  geographical  dimensions  of  Attica, 
limited  as  they  are,  most  be  reduced  within  a 
still  narrower  range,  when  we  consider  it  as  far 
as  it  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 
In  this  respect,  its  superficial  extent  cannot 
be  rated  at  more  than  one-half  the  value  as- 
signed to  the  whole  country. 

These  mountains  of  which  we  have  above 
spoken,  are  either  bare  and  rugged,  or  thinly 
clad  with  scanty  vegetation  and  low  shrubs. 
The  mountain  pine  is  found  on  the  slopes  of 
Laurcum :  the  steeps  of  Pahne8  and  Pente- 
LlCUa  are  sprinkled  over  with  the  dwarf  oak, 
the  lentisk,  the  arbutus,  and  the  bay.  But 
the  hills  of  this  country  can  boast  few  timber- 
trees  ;  they  serve  to  afford  pasture  to  numerous 
6ockB  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  climb  among 
their  steep  rocks,  and  browse  upon  their  meagre 

herbage,  while  the  brushwood  furnishes  fuel  to  «.,.,„.  oi  ustfl,,. . 

the  inhabitants  of  the  pl.^in. 

While  such  is  the  character  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  province, 
its  plains  and  lowlands  cannot  lay  a  much  better  claim  to  the  merit  of 
fertility.  In  many  parts  of  them,  as  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  the  calca- 
reous rock  projects  above  the  surface,  or  is  scarcely  concealed  beneath  a  light 
covering  of  soil :  in  no  instance  do  they  possess  any  considerable  deposit  of 
alluvial  earth. 

The  plains  of  this  country  are  irrigated  by  few  streams,  which  are  rather 
to  be  called  torrents  than  rivers ;  and  on  none  of  them  can  it  depend  for  a 
perennial    supply    of   water.      There   is   no   lake   within   its   limits.     It   is 
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unnecessary  to  suggest  tte  reason,  when  auch  was  the  nature  of  tlie  soil, 
that  the  Olive  was  the  most  common,  and  also  the  most  valuable,  production 
of  Attica. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  physical  defects  of  this  land.  But  these 
disadvantages,  for  such  in  fact  they  were  when  considered  in  tliemselves,  were 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  beneficial  effects  which  they  produced. 

The  sterility  of  Attica  drove  its  inhabitants  from  their  own  country.  It 
carried  them  abroad.     It  filled  them  with  a  spirit  of  activity,  which  loved  to 


face  danger,  and  to  grapple  with  diiBculty ;  it  did  for  them,  what  Virgil  says 
was  done  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  by  its  Supreme  Ruler,  who, 
in  his  figurative  language,  first  "  agitated  the  sea  with  storms,  and  hid  fire, 
and  checked  the  streams  of  wine  which  flowed  abroad  in  the  golden  age,  and 
shook  the  honey  from  the  bough,"  in  order  that  men  might  learn  the  arts  in 
the  stem  School  of  Necessity ;  it  told  them,  that  if  they  would  attain  the 
dignity  which  became  them,  they  must  regard  the  resources  of  their  own  land 
as  nothing,  and  profit  by  those  of  other  countries  as  if  they  were  their  own. 

The  same  cause,  also,  while  it  inspired  them  with  an  ardent  desire  for 
bold  and  adventurous  enterprise,  and  thus  detached  them  from  the  tran- 
quil (jnjoyment  of  their  own  homes,  and  made  them  cosmopolites ;  yet,  by 
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another  influence  wUch  it  possessed,  called  them  back  with  a  feeling  of 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  scenes  and  recollections  of  the  country  of  their  birth- 

By  reason  of  the  barrenness  of  her  soil,  as  her  greatest  historian  ob- 
serves, Attica  had  always  been  exempt  from  the  revolutions  which  in  early 
times  agitated  the  other  countries  of  Greece; — ^which  poured  over  their 
frontiers  the  changeful  floods  of  migratory  populations,  and  disturbed  the 
foundations  of  their  national  history,  and  confounded  the  civil  institutions 
of  the  former  occupants  of  the  soil. 

But  Attica,  secure  in  her  sterility,  boasted  that  her  land  had  never  been 
inundated  by  those  tides  of  immigration.  She  had  experienced  no  such 
change :  she  had  enjoyed  a  perpetual  calm.  The  race  of  her  inhabitants  had 
been  ever  the  same ;  none  could  tell  whence  they  had  sprung ;  no  foreign 
land  had  sent  them.  She  traced  the  stream  of  her  population  in  a  backward 
course,  through  many  generations,  till  at  last  it  hid  itself,  like  one  of  her  own 
brooks,  in  the  recesses  of  her  own  soil. 

This  belief,  that  her  people  was  indigenous,  was  expressed  by  her  in 
different  ways.  She  intimated  it  in  the  figure  which  she  assigned  to  Cecrops, 
the  heroic  Prince  and  Progenitor  of  her  primaeval  inhabitants.  She  repre- 
sented him  as  combining  in  his  person  a  double  character :  while  the  higher 
parts  of  his  body  were  those  of  a  man  and  a  king,  the  serpentine  folds  in 
which  it  was  terminated  declared  his  extraction  from  the  earth.  The  Cicad® 
of  gold,  which  she  braided  in  her  hair,  were  intended  to  denote  the  same  idea ; 
they  signified,  that  the  natives  of  Attica  emerged  from  the  soil  upon  which 
they  sung,  and  which  was  believed  to  feed  them  with  its  dew. 

The  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  their  own  land  was 
cherished  and  strengthened  by  this  creed ;  they  gloried  in  being  natives  of 
hills  and  plains  which  no  one  had  ever  occupied  but  themselves,  and  in  which 
they  had  dwelt  from  a  period  of  the  remotest  antiquity  :  and  thus  the  barren- 
ness of  their  soil,  while  it  urged  them  to  foreign  lands  on  adventures  of 
commerce  or  of  conquest,  brought  them  back  to  their  own  home  with  emotions 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm;  it  led  them  to  regard  themselves  as  citizens  of  all 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  globe ;  but  it  also  made  them  consider  those 
countries  as  tributary  colonies  of  Attica. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  to  this  small  pro- 
vince the  dignity  and  importance  which  it  enjoyed  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Occasions  will  arise  hereafter  of  noticing  some  other  particulars  which 
conduced  to  the  same  end,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  which  will  be 
made  on  the  principal  sites  and  geographical  features  which  distinguish  it. 

For  this  purpose  we  may  turn  our  attention  to  that  mountain  which  we 
have  already  described  as  the  northern  frontier  of  Attica.     This  is  Mount 
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Farnes.  It  eeparstes  the  Athenian  plain  from  the  valley  of  BfEOTlA.  by  a 
rocky  barrier,  which  extends  from  the  eastern  termination  of  Cithseron  to  the 
coast  of  the  Euripus.  On  the  west,  thia  plain  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  which 
the  principal  summit  is  Mount  ^galeos,  and  which  stretches  southward 
from  Mount  Fames  to  the  Bay  of  Salamia :  its  eastern  limit  is  formed  by 
two  mountains,  Fcntelicus  on  the  north  and  Hymettus  on  the  south  ;  the 
latter  of  which  sinks  into  the  sea  on  the  east,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mount 
^galeos  does  on  the  west. 

Thus,  as  the  City  of  Athens  was  protected  from  external  agression,  and 
connected  with  the  sea  by  means  of  its  Long  Walls,— as  they  were  called, — 
which  stretched  frxim'tho  town  to  its  harbours,  so  was  the  Plain  of  Athens 
defended  frx>m  iuTasion  and  maintained  in  communication  with  the  coast  by 
its  own  LOMG  .Walls — that  is,  by  it«  mountain  bulwarks, — namely,  by 
Fames  and  jEgaleos  on  the  west,  and  by  Fentelicus  and  Hymettus  on  the 


east;  and  thns  the  hand  of  Nature  efTected  for  the  Plain  what  was  done  for 
the  Capital  of  Attica  by  the  genius  of  Cimon  and  of  Pericles. 

In  out  survey  of  the  Geography  of  Attica,  we  propose  to  pursue  this 
mountain  range  from  its  south-western  extremity  on  the  coast,  and  to  trace  , 
its  course  in  a  northerly  direction  till  we  arrive  at  the  point  frxim  which  it  ' 
begins  to  descend  to  the  south.  We  shall  then  follow  the  eaatem  ridge  m 
a  contrary  direction  till  we  reach  the  sea  again,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
Athenian  plain.  In  other  words,  we  shall  ascend  northward  from  the  sea  by 
the  western,  and  descend  to  it  southward  by  the  eastern  of  these  two  Long 
Walls  of  Hills  which  have  been  described. 

With  this  view,  we  may  take  our  station  at  the  aonthem  declivity  of 
Mount  .^galeos. 

From  this  point  we  overlook  the  Gulf  and  Island  of  Salahis,  which  lie    i 


beneath  us  on  the  south.  The  hill,  on  which  we  stand,  is  now  bare  and 
desolate ;  the  gulf  la  vacant  and  still ;  the  island  presents  no  objects  to  attract 
the  eye,  except  a  few  cottages,  and  one  or  two  small  churches  which  are 
scattered  among  the  vineyards  of  Arabelakia,  the  village  which  now  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Salamia. 

On  this  spot,  where  we  now  are,  in  the  month  of  September  of  tlie  year 


B.C.  480,  on  a  day  of  momentous  importance  to  the  fortunes  of  Greece  and  of 
the  civilized  World,  the  great  King  of  Persia,  Xerxes,  sat  and  looked  down     | 
upon  the  island  and  upon  the  gulf,  and  all  the  uatural  objects  which  we  now 
see.     It  was  here  that  he  viewed  the  Battle  of  Salamis. 

In  the  Straits  below  him,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf,  or  that  nearest 
to  himself,  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  and  in  all  the  pageantry  of  Oriental 
splendour,  with  all  their  variety  of  national  equipment,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  [ 
anticipated  victory,  that  immense  Armada  which  he  had  mustered  firom  the  i 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  Ionia,  from  Cyprus,  and  Caria,  from  i 
Fhcenicia  and  from  Egypt,  and  from  every  quarter  of  his  vast  dominions.  ; 
The  whole  maritime  force  of  the  East  was  there,  lying  at  the  feet  of  their  i 
sovereign,  and  about  to  engage  in  his  cause. 

Opposite  to  them,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Strait,  and  lining  the  eastern     j 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Salamis,  lay  the  combined  navy  of  Athens,  .^gina,  and 


Sparta.  It  consisted  of  tlircc  hundred  aud  ten  ships,  while  those  of  their 
opponents  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand  vessels.  Bat  the  Greeks 
had  amongst  them  men  second  to  none,  in  wisdom,  genius,  and  valour. 
While  Xerxea  sat  and  encouraged  his  Persians,  Themiatoclea  foaght  and 
commanded  the  Greeks,  On  the  islet  of  Fsyttaleia,  at  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  Straits,  was  Ariatides :  mixed  in  the  battle  were  men  such  as  Ameinias 
and  his  brother  the  poet  ^schylus,  who  afterwards  celebrated  in  his  dramatic 
poem,  the  Pebsae,  the  deeds  of  his  country  at  Salamis.  The  eye  of  imaginati\'e 
faith  beheld  the  majestic  forms  of  the  old  .^cidse,  the  divinized  heroes  of 
.^gina  and  of  Salamis, — of  Ajax  and  Teucer  and  Achilles, — who  had  been 
implored  with  solemn  entreaties  to  assist  their  descendants;  and  they  were 
seen  coming  to  the  conflict,  clad  in  the  armour  with  which  they  fought  at 
Troy,  animating  their  own  countrymen,  and  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Barbarians. 


The  Sea,  too, — the  Wind,  and  even  the  Place  itself,  in  which,  on  account 
of  ita  narrow  and  confined  limits,  the  vast  numbers  of  the  Persian  army 
embarrassed  themselves, — all  these  elements  of  nature  were  powerful  allies 
which  fought  for  Athens  and  for  Greece. 

These,  then,  were  the  objects  which  Xerxes  saw  from  the  station  which 
he  occupied  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  ^galeos.  He  sate  there,  attired 
in  his  royal  robes,  on  a  throne  of  gold  supported  bj  silver  feet :  around  him. 


while  he  viewed  the  battle,  were  his  princes  and  courtiers  from  Susa,  Babylon 
and  Ecbatana ;  on  each  side  stood  the  Secretaries  of  the  King,  with  pens  and 
tablets  in  their  hands,  noting  down  the  names  of  those  Persian  combatants 
who  were  observed  to  distinguish  themselves  by  any  act  of  remarkable  courage 
in  the  conflict,  and  recording  them  as  worthy  of  future  honour  and  reward,  to 
be  received  at  the  hand  of  the  Monarch,  who  relied  on  victory  as  sure. 

Prom  this  spot,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  Xerxes  heard  the  war-song 
of  the  Greeks  proceeding  to  the  fight,  and  the  echo  of  the  island  rocks  res- 
ponsive to  the  martial  pfean.  This  sound  was  followed  by  the  splash  of  their 
oars  beating  the  waves  in  regular  order,  and  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
whole  navy  moving  onward  in  a  compact  body,  cheering  the  Sons  of  Greece, 
with  one  heart  and  tongue,  and  exhorting  them  to  go  to  the  battle  and  "  free 
their  country,  their  children,  their  wives,  the  temples  of  their  gods  and  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors ;  for  all  was  now  at  stake." 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  saw  the  surface  of  the  Gulf  covered 
with  the  wreck  of  his  vessels  and  with  the  corpses  of  his  men ;  he  beheld 
the  flower  of  his  army  mowed  down  before  his  eyes  iu  the  little  island  of 
Psyttaleia,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  channel,  where  he  had  placed 
them  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  Greeks. 

This  sight  he  could  not  endure :  he  groaned  deeply,  rent  his  clothes,  and 
rushed  from  his  throne  of  gold  in  an  agony  of  grief  Such  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  battle  of  SaUmis.  The  throne  of  the  Persian  King  became  the  spoil 
of  the  conquerors,  and  was  dedicated  as  a  thank-offering  to  Minerva,  and  was 
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preserved  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  together  with  the  sword  which  was 
taken  from  Mardcmiius  the  Persian  Genet&I  at  the  battle  of  Platiea. 

We  proceed  ftoni  this  point,  abont  five  miles  northward,  along  the  same 
ridge,  till  we  fall  into  the  road  which  crosses  the  mountain  of  ^galeos  in  its 
way  westward  to  Eleusis,  which  lies  on  the  coast,  and  is  situated  at  a  difltance 
from  Athens  of  about  eleven  miles.  At  a  short  space  before  its  arrival  at 
Eleusis,  it  pursnes  the  Bouthem  edge  of  the  Thriasian  plain. 

A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when  the  terra-firma  of  Attica  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  their  ships,  or  had  fled 
for  an  asylum  to  the  shores  of  Salamis  and  Trcezek,  and  when  their  country 
was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  two  persons  in  the  Persian  army,  who 
were  then  standing  in  this  plain,  beheld  a  cloud  of  dust  coming  irom  Ejlensis. 
It  appeared  to  them  to  be  issuing  from  that  city,  and  to  arise  &om  a  procession 
which  they  "supposed   might   amount  in  number  to   thirty  thousand   men. 


Presently  they  heard  a  sound,  as  if  uttered  by  a  chorus  of  voices  proceeding 
from  the  same  quarter.  One  of  them  who  was  acquainted  with  the  strains  used 
on  such  occasions,  declared  to  his  companion  that  the  sound  which  they  then 
heard  was  no  other  than  the  hymn  which  was  nsually  sung  in  honour  of  the 


mTfitic  Bacchus,  when  bis  st&tne  was  carried — as  it  was  on  this  annirersary — 
from  Athens  to  Elensia,  and  agfun  from  Elensis  to  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  ElenBtnian  myeteriea ;  and  that  this  procession,  from  which 
the  dust  now  floated  along  the  coast,  and  filled  the  air  before  them,  and 
whose  united  voices  rose  to  the  sky,  was  coming  from  the  city  of  Ceres,  on 
its  return  from  Athens,  after  the  celebration  of  that  ceremony.  As  Attica  was 
now  abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  this  appearance  seemed  more  than  human. 
He  foretold,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  dust  and  sound  moved  toward 
Salamis,  the  Grode  themselves  were  coming  to  fight  against  the  Great  King, 
and  that  the  destmction  of  his  host  was  inevitable. 

The  road  on  which  this  procession  then  seemed  to  move,  and  to  which 
we  shall  digress  from  our  mountfdn  position  for  a  short  time,  in  our  way  to 
Eleusis,  the  place  from  which  it  appeared  to  come,  is  in  some  respects  the 


most  remarkable  in  Greece.  It  witnessed,  year  by  year,  in  the  antumnal 
season,  the  solemnity  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Along  it  at  that  time, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  fileusinlaQ  mysteries,  the  figure  of  Bacchus, — not  the 
Theban  deity,  bat  the  youthiul  son  of  Ceres  and  the  giver  of  the  vine  to  man, 
— crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  myrtle,  and  holding  a  torch  in  his  hand,  was 
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carried  in  procession ;  he  was  followed  over  hill  and  plain  by  thousands  of 
worshippers,  clad  in  festal  attire,  wearing  garlands  of  ivy  leaves,  and  chanting 
his  praises  in  strains  of  harmonious  adoration. 

The  stone  pavement  of  the  ancient  road  which  this  procession  followed, 
still  remains  in  some  parts  of  the  plain  near  the  sea-coast ;  on  its  surface  the 
tracks  of  the  wheels  which  passed  over  it  in  former  days  are  yet  visible.  They 
remind  us  of  the  slow  trains  of  Eleusinian  cars  in  which  the  women  of  Athens 
were  conveyed  along  it  from  their  own  city  to  Eleusis. 

But  not  merely  the  women  of  Athens, — the  mothers  of  Miltiades,  of 
Cimon,  of  Themistocles,  and  of  Pericles, — not  only  the  youth  and  men  of  that 
city  have  passed  over  this  paved  way,  to  visit  and  participate  in  the  most 
august  ceremony  of  the  heathen  world ;  these  stones  have  also  been  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  her  poets,  her  statesmen,  and  her  philosophers,  tending  to  the 
same  place^  and  on  the  same  errand ;  and  not  merely  have  they  been  traversed 
by  them,  but  also  by  Kings  and  Princes,  by  Satraps  of  Asia  and  by  Monarchs 
of  Egypt,  by  Consuls  and  Preetors  of  Bome,  and  by  her  wise,  and  eloquent, 
and  learned  men, — ^by  her  Augustus  Caesars,  her  Ciceros,  her  Horaces,  and  her 
Virgils, — agoing  on  their  way  to  Eleusis  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  awfiil 
Deities  of  that  place,  and  to  receive,  as  they  believed,  by  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  worship,  a  clearer  know^ledge  of  the  most  abstruse  and  per- 
plexing questions  which  could  be  presented  to  the  intellect  of  Man,  and  also  a 
fuller  assurance  of  their  own  felicity  in  the  present  and  future  world. 

This  road  on  which  we  are  now  travelling  presents  a  remarkable  contrast 
in  character,  scenery,  and  circumstances,  to  that  of  the  Capital  of  Italy  which 
bore  the  same  name  as  this  which  leads  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  Let  the 
Sacred  Way  of  Athens  be  compared  with  the  Sacred  Way  of  Bome.  These 
two  roads  are,  as  it  were,  representatives  of  the  peculiar  character,  genius,  and 
influence  of  the  people  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Each  of  them 
exhibits  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  spectator  traversing  them,  the  objects 
which  would  be  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  pursuits 
and  tastes,  the  qualifications  and  the  achievements,  by  which  those  two  Nations 
were  distinguished. 

The  Via  Sacra  of  Rome  starts  from  the  Colosseum ;  it  passes  under  Arches 
of  Triumph ;  it  traverses  the  Boman  Forum,  and  terminates  in  the  CapitoL 
Thus  it  begins  its  course  with  pointing  to  the  scene  of  the  gladiatorial  shows 
which  afforded  a  savage  pleasure  to  the  assembled  thousands  of  the  imperial 
city  in  that  vast  Amphitheatre,  that  splendid  shame  of  Bome.  By  the 
triumphal  Arches  which  span  it,  it  refers  to  the  military  conquests  which 
gained  for  Bome  the  title  of  Mistress  of  the  World ;  it  speaks  of  the  cars  of 
the  conqueror,  of  the  chains  of  the  captives  who  passed  over  it;   of  the 
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triumphal  processions  of  victorious  armies  which  moved  along  it,  laden  with 
spoil  and  decorated  with  trophies  won  from  the  most  distant  regions  of  the 
earth.  Again,  the  Rostra  and  Senate  House  of  the  Forum  through  which  it 
passes,  supply  a  memorial  of  the  grave  eloquence  and  dignified  wisdom  which 
controlled  the  people  and  guided  the  senate  of  Rome;  of  that  eloquence 
and  wisdom  which  governed  provinces,  and  ratified  peace,  and  dictated  laws, 
and  indited  rescripts  to  foreign  kings  and  nations;  and,  lastly,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Capitol, — whither  all  these  triumphal  processions  tended,  as  to 
the  goal  and  limit  of  their  course,  to  offer  prayers  and  spoil  and  thanks,  after 
their  victories,  to  the  Capitoline  Jove, — a  voice  seems  audibly  to  declare 
that  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Rome  was  Military 
Glory; — that  conquest  and  empire  were  her  Mysteries;  that  they  were  the 
Temple  to  which  she  marched  along  her  Sacred  Way ;  that  this  was  the  initia- 
tion by  which  she  raised  herself  above  the  nations  of  the  earth, — this  the 
Apotheosis  by  which  she  became  partaker  of  the  immortal  dignity  of  her  own 
Deities. 

But  the  Sacred  Way  which  led  from  Athens  to  Eleusis  was  of  a  very 
different  character.  It  issued  from  the  western  and  principal  gate  of  the 
Athenian  city  into  the  most  beautiful  of  her  suburbs ;  there,  in  the  Cerameicus, 
as  it  was  called,  were  the  monuments  of  her  great  men, — monuments  decorated 
with  the  ornaments  of  poetry  and  of  sculpture.  Amid  these  monuments  those 
funeral  orations  were  spoken  over  the  graves  of  them  who  had  fallen  in  their 
country's  cause,  which  made  their  fate  a  subject  of  congratulation  rather  than 
of  sorrow  to  their  friends.  It  then  pursued  its  course  through  the  Olive  Groves 
of  Plato  and  the  Academy ;  it  crossed  the  stream  of  the  Cephissus ;  it  mounted 
the  hill  of  -^galeos ;  it  passed  by  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Venus,  and  des- 
cended into  the  Sacred  Plain ;  it  traversed  a  long  avenue  skirted  by  tombs  of 
priests,  poets,  and  philosophers ;  it  coasted  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  which, — girt  as 
it  is  on  all  sides  by  majestic  mountains,  except  where  two  narrow  channels  on 
the  east  and  west  side  of  the  Bay  forms  the  Island  of  Salamis, — ^presents  the 
appearance  of  a  beautiful  lake.  At  length,  in  the  termination  of  its  course,  the 
Sacred  Way  of  Athens  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Eleusis,  crowned  with 
marble  porticoes  and  spacious  courts,  and  with  the  noble  pile  of  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  celebrated  as  the  work  of  the  most  skilful  architects,  alike  venerable  for 
its  sanctity  and  its  mysteries,  and  claiming  for  Eleusis  the  title  of  the  religious 
Capital  of  Greece.  In  its  course  it  had  passed  within  sight  of  Colonus  on  the 
right,  and  of  Salamis  on  the  left,  one  the  birth-place  of  Sophocles,  the  other 
that  of  Euripides ;  and  it  ended  at  Eleusis,  the  native  city  of  JEschylus. 

Thus  did  the  Sacred  Way,  in  its  commencement,  its  career,  and  its  conclu- 
sion, make  an  appeal  to  those  peculiar  objects  both  of  nature  and  of  art  which 
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obtained  for  Athens  ft  moral,  intellectnal,  and  religious  supremacy  over  the 
nations  of  the  world,  of  greater  extent  and  permanence  than  that  military  sway 
which  waa  exercised  over  them  by  the  invincible  arms  of  Home. 

Few  vestiges  now  remain  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  It  atood  on 
an  elevated  platform  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  rock  on  which  the  city  was 
bnilt.  It  was  approached  by  a  portico  similar  to  that  at  the  western  side  of 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Thus  these  two  Phopyuia,  which  were  due  to  the 
administration  of  Pericles,  looked  towards  each  other.  The  entrance  through 
this  vestibule  led  to  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  which  opened  into  a  vast 
incloBure,  in  which  the  temple  itself  stood,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
Greece.  It  was  faced  on  the  south  by  a  portico  of  twelve  columns,  and  the 
interior  of  the  cella  waa  divided  by  four  rows  of  pillars  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  portico,  and  on  which  the  roof  of  the  fabric  was  supported. 


.^ischylua  was  summoned  before  the  religions  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at 
Athens,  on  a  charge  of  having  divulged,  in  one  of  his  dramas,  the  secrets  which 
were  revealed  to  the  initiated  in  this  place ;  the  traveller  Pansanias  was  cau- 
tioned in  a  dream,  not  to  communicate  the  information  he  received  here 
respecting  the  mystical  signification  of  some  of  the  objects  of  adoration  at 
Eleusis ;  and  the  expressions  of  Horace  on  the  same  subject  appear  to  be 
another  indication  of  the  awe  with  which  men  shrunk  in  those  days  from  the 
sacrilege,  of  which  he  who  made  sudi  revelations  was  supposed  to  he  guilty. 
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It  would,  therefore,  be  a  vain  and  presumptuous  enterprise  to  attempt  to 
describe  at  this  time  what  they  who  could  best  tell  were  least  willing  to 
disclose. 

But  some  of  the  external  circumstances  which  attended  the  celebration  of 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  are  not  involved  in  the  same  obscurity.  We  are  still 
enabled,  while  standing  within  the  sacred  inclosure,  and  on  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  to  revive  in  our  minds  and  describe  some  of  the 
scenes  which  gave  to  this  place,  in  ancient  times,  a  solemnity  and  a  splendour, 
the  impression  of  which  was  never  erased  from  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
once  felt  its  influence. 

The  fifth  day  of  the  Sacred  Festival  was  distinguished  by  a  magnificent 
procession  of  the  initiated,  who  were  clad  in  purple  robes,  and  bore  on  their 
heads  crowns  of  myrtle :  the  Priests  led  the  way  into  the  interior  of  the  temple 
through  the  southern  portico  which  has  been  described.  The  Worshippers 
followed  in  pairs,  each  bearing  a  torch,  and  in  solemn  silence.  But  the  evening 
of  the  tenth  day  of  this  aucnist  pageant  was  the  most  remarkable :  it  brought 
with  it  the  consLmation  ofthe^^stic  ceremonies.  On  this  day  the  initial 
were  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  the 
Mysteries  conferred.  Having  gone  through  the  previous  rites  of  fasting  and 
purification,  they  were  clad  in  the  sacred  fawn-skin,  and  led  at  even-tide  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  Temple.  The  doors  of  the  building  itself  were  as  yet 
closed.  Then  the  profane  were  commanded  by  the  priests,  with  a  loud  voice, 
to  retire.  The  worshippers  remained  alone.  Presently  strange  sounds  were 
heard ;  apparitions  of  dying  men  were  seen ;  lightnings  flashed  through 
the  thick  darkness  in  which  they  were  enveloped,  and  thunders  rolled 
around  them ;  light  and  gloom  succeeded  each  other  with  rapid  interchange. 
After  these  preliminaries,  the  folding  doors  of  the  Temple  were  thrown  open. 
Its  interior  shone  with  one  blaze  of  light.  The  votaries,  whose  senses  were 
entranced  in  a  visionary  ecstasy,  were  led  to  the  feet  of  the  Statue  of  the 
Goddess,  which  was  clad  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire ;  in  its  presence  their 
temples  were  encircled  by  the  hands  of  the  priests  with  the  sacred  wreath  of 
myrtle,  which  was  intended  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  myrtle  groves  of  the 
blessed,  in  those  happy  isles  to  which  they  would  be  carried  after  death  :  their 
eyes  were  dazzled  with  vivid  and  beautiftd  colours,  and  their  ears  charmed 
with  melodious  sounds,  rendered  more  enchanting  to  their  senses  by  their 
contrast  with  those  appalling  and  ghastly  objects  which  had  just  before  been 
exhibited  to  them.  They  were  admitted  to  behold  visions  of  the  Creation 
of  the  Universe,  to  see  the  workings  of  the  divine  agency  by  which  the 
machine  of  the  world  was  regulated  and  controlled,  to  contemplate  the  state 
of  society  which  prevailed  upon  the  earth  before  the  visit  of  Ceres  to  Attica, 
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and  to  witness  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  of  sound  laws,  and  of  gentle 
manucrB,  which  followed  the  steps  of  the  goddess ;  to  recognise  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  as  typified  by  the  concealment  of  com  sown  by  her  in  the  earth, 
by  its  revival  in  the  green  blade,  and  by  its  full  ripeness  in  the  golden  harvest ; 
or,  as  the  same  idea  was  otherwise  expressed,  by  the  abduction  of  Proserpine, 
her  daughter,  to  the  region  of  darkness,  in  order  that  she  might  pass  six 
months  beneath  the  earth,  and  then  rise  &^n  to  spend  an  equal  time  in  the 
realms  of  light  and  joy.  They  were  then  invited  to  view  the  spectacle  of 
that  happy  state  in  which  they  themselves,  the  initiated,  were  to  exist  here- 
after. These  revelations  displayed  the  greatest  happiness  to  which,  it  was 
imagined,  man  could  aspire  in  this  life,  and  assured  him  of  such  bliss  as 
nothing  could  exceed  or  diminish,  in  the  next 

We  retrace  our  steps  eastward  to  our  station  on  Mount  j^galeos,  and,  pur- 
soing  its  range  In  a  northerly  direction,  arrive  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
plain  of  Athens,  and  at  the  road  which  leads  &om  it  into  Boeotia  throagh  a 
narrow  defile  formed  by  Mount  ^galeos  on  the  south,  and  Fames  on  the 


north.     The  pass  of  Phyl^  is  one  of  savage  grandeur : — tocka  and  trees,  and 
torrents,  mingled  in  wild  confusion. 

The  fortress  which  guarded  this  pass,  still  preserves  its  ancient  name ;  it 
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hanga  over  one  of  the  nnmeroua  precipices  of  the  defile,  adding  not  a  little 
to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scene.  Its  walla  and  towers  still  remain  in  nearly 
the  same  state  as  when,  in  the  month  of  September,  B.  c.  404,  it  received 
the  future  deliverer  of  Athens,  Thrasybnlus,  who  was  here  besieged  bj  his 
opponents,  and  sallied  forth  from  its  gat^  with  a  small  force  to  eject  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  from  the  city,  and  to  raise  Athena  from  the  state  of  degradation 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  Lacedsemonians  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  From  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  this  castle  stands,  the  eye 
enjoys  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Plain  and  Citadel  of  Athens, — fix)m  which 
Phyl^  ia  distant  about  ten  miles — objects  which,  then  preaented  to  their  gaze, 
doubtless  inspired  Thraaybulua  and  his  followers  with  patriotism  and  courage, 
and  stimulated  them  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  liberate  their  country  from 
the  unworthy  bondage  in  which  it  was  enthralled. 

From  Phyle,  Thrasybulus  descended  into  the  Athenian  Plain,  with  a  band 
of  seven  hundred  men.  His  first  ^m  was  the  town  of  ACHABN.G,  which 
lies  at  the  south-east  of  that  fortress.    It  is  sis  miles  from  Athens,  and  was  the 


largest  and  most  important  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  Demi,  or 
Boroughs,  of  Attica.     Here  he  defeated  his  antagonists ;  this  victory  enabled 
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him  to  proceed  without  interruption  to  the  harbour  of  Athens,  the  Pir»us,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  forces  of  the  Tyrants,  and  was  thus  furnished  with  the 
means  of  effecting  an  entrance  into  the  city,  and  of  rescuing  it  from  their 
hands. 

The  name  of  Achamse  is  connected  with  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
agreeable  of  the  surviving  productions  of  the  great  comic  Poet  of  Athens, 
Aristophanes.  Its  size  and  its  situation — ^the  former  placing  it,  as  has  been 
said,  at  the  head  of  the  municipal  towns  of  Attica,  the  latter  exposing  it  to 
aggression  from  all  the  routes  which  led  the  Lacedsemonians  across  the 
Athenian  frontier,  and  which  converged,  as  it  were,  to  the  walls  of  Achamae — 
were  no  doubt  the  reasons  which  suggested  to  Aristophanes  the  choice  of 
inhabitants  of  Achamse  as  fit  representatives  of  the  sufferings  which  were 
undergone  by  the  agricultural  population  of  his  country  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  the  citizens  of  this  place  were  so  eager  to 
avenge.  The  view  which  is  presented  to  us  from  our  position  at  Phyle, 
reminds  us  very  significantly  of  the  particular  privations  which  were  sustained 
by  them,  when  compelled,  as  they  then  were,  to  quit  their  farms  and  homes, 
and  to  take  up  their  abode  in  confined  dwellings  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
It  shows  us,  beneath  this  hill,  the  vineyards  that  they  cultivated,  which 
supplied  them  with  occupation  and  refreshment,  and  which  were  rudely  laid  waste 
by  the  violence  of  the  invader :  it  exhibits  to  us  the  farms  which  frimished 
them  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  it  shows  us  the  site  of  the  rural  shrines 
and  altars  before  which,  at  the  season  of  the  vintage,  or  of  harvest,  they 
paid  their  grateful  homage  to  the  protecting  Deities  of  the  soil ;  and  we  look 
upwards  to  the  mountain  which  they  often  ascended,  to  collect  among  its 
thickets  the  freight  of  holm-oak,  lentisk,  and  other  brushwood,  which  formed, 
when  converted  into  charcoal,  an  important  object  to  the  Achamians  of 
traffic  and  of  use. 

Besuming  our  position  on  Mount  Pames,  we  pm'sue  our  course  along  the 
ridge  of  that  mountain  in  an  easterly  direction.  We  are  now  following  the 
line  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Attica.  To  compare  smaller  things  with  great. 
Mount  Pames  was  to  this  country  what  the  Alps  are  to  Italy.  But  not  merely 
was  this  mountain  range  a  line  of  natural  demarcation,  which  severed  the  land 
of  Attica  on  the  south  from  the  vale  of  Boeotia  on  the  north — so  that  in  all 
the  political  revolutions  which  this  country  underwent  during  the  period  of 
its  independence,  this  distinction  was  never  erased — but  also,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  it  served,  if  we  may  so  say,  as  one  of  the  degrees  or  parallels  of 
latitude  which  were  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  intellectual  Map  of  Greece. 
It  was  like  a  long  and  lofty  Wall  built  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and  stretching 
from  east  to  west,  along  and  up  the  Bouth  side  of  which  fruit-trees  and  flower- 
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ing  plants  are  trained,  wKich  deck  it  witk  their  bright  blossoms  of  white,  red, 
and  purple,  and  with  loxuriant  foliage,  and  golden  produce,  all  of  which 
are  rendered  more  beantifal  by  the  cheeriulnesa  of  the  sun  beaming  upon  them 
in  fall  lustre ;  while  the  north  side  of  the  same  wall  is  cold  and  blank.  So, 
while  in  Attica,  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Parnes,  the  intellect  of  man 
flowered  and  ripened,  aa  it  were,  in  a  Phteacian  garden,  teeming  with  mental 
produce,  and  fioorishing  with  perennial  fruitage, — on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  hill  the  picture  was  reversed.    Boeotia,  the  country  on  the  Tiortk  of  Mount 


Fames,  was  as  remarkable  for  its  intellectual  barrenness,  as  Attica  was  £>r  its 
intellectual  fertility :  Attica  was  synonymous  with  intelligence,  Boeotia  pro- 
verbial for  the  reverse.  But  in  respect  of  physical  fecundity,  Attica  was  far 
inferior  to  Boeotia.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature,  which  made  Attica  a  country 
of  sterile  hills  and  cliffs,  and  gave  rich  fields  and  pastures  to  Boeotia,  had 
.desired  to  adjust  the  balance,  by  denying  intellectual  wealth  in  the  one  case, 
where  she  had  conferred  physical,  and  by  compensating  for  the  absence  of 
physical,  by  the  abundance  of  intellectual,  in  the  other. 

Aiistophanes,  in  his  Play  of  the  Nephelje,  brings  his  goddesses,  the 
Clouds,  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Pames,  when,  in  compliance  with  the 
invocation  of  Socrates,  they  descend  to  visit  the  earth.     Quitting  their  aerial 
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station  on  this  lofty  mountain,  they  soar  over  the  Athenian  Plain,  they  float 
acrctes  the  peaked  hill  of  Lycabbttus,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
city,-  and  above  the  town  itself,  and  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  they  fly  over 
the  Parthenon,  and  at  last  alight  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  citadeh  Before  they  commence  their  flight,  they  join  their  voices 
in  a  choral  strain,  replete  with  poetical  beauty,  and  famishing  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  poet  who  composed  it  might  have  been  as  distinguished  for 
lyrical,. as  he  was  for  his  dramatic  excellence;  that  he  might  have  been  a 
Pindar,  if  he  had  not  been  an  Aristophanes. 

While  listening  to  the  beautiful  language  and  melodious  harmony  of  this 
song,  the  audience  might  almost  imagine  itself  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
elevated  position  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  those  who  united  in  giving 
it  utterance;  and  thence  it  might  seem  to  contemplate  the  noble  and  fair 
spectacles  which  they  there  see  and  describe.  With  the  Chorus  of  Clouds, 
it  might  suppose  itself  looking  down  upon  the  objects  of  which  they  speak 
as  then  visible  to  themselves — to  see  the  land  of  Pallas  stretched  out  below 
them,  and  the  lofty  Temples  and  Statues  of  Athens  at  their  feet ;  to  trace  the 
long  trains  of  worshippers  in  festal  array  traversing  the  hills  to  the  Sacred 
Mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  to  follow  the  sacred  processions  winding  through  the 
streets  to  the  Acropolis  of  the  Athenian  city ;  to  witness  the  banquets  and 
sacrifices  on  soleqin  holidays;  to  behold  the  crowds  seated  in  the  Theatre 
at  the  beginning  of  spring,  witnessing  the  dances  and  listening  to  the  melodies 
which  there  gave  an  additional  charm  to  that  season  of  festive  joy. 

Mount  Parnes  was  the  natural  barrier  which  protected  the  Athenian  terri- 
tory from  foreign,  invasion  on  the  nortL  But,  as  a  military  fortress,  when  it 
falls  into  the  h^nds  of^an  enemy,  becomes  the  cause  of  danger  to  those  whom 
it  was  before  accustomed  to  defend,  so  this  mountain,  when  the  foes  of  Attica 
had  obtained  possession  of  a  stronghold  upon  it,  proved  as  much  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  Athenians,  aa  it  had  before  been  productive  of  advantage. 

Pursuing-  our  course  eastward  along  its  heights,  we  arrive  at  a  point,  about 
ten. miiles  distant  from  the  fortress  of  Phylfi,  above  described,  and  discover  the 
ruins  of  some  ancient  walls  on  a  circular  and  isolated  hill,  near  the  little 
village  of  Tatoi,  and  which  projects  from  the  mountain  where  we  now  are. 
It  stands  at  a*  distance 'of  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Athens,  and  is 
clearly  visible  from  it,  'It  also  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  Athenian  plain. 
•  These  ruined  walls  of  which -we  speak  are  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
fortress  of  Decelea.  In  the  year  B;a  413,  the  nineteenth  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  this  hill  was  fortified  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  instigation  of 
Alcibiades,  and  under  the  command  of  theb  general,  Agis.  From  that  time 
forth  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  they  remained  during  the  winter  months 


I 
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within  the  Athenian  frontier,  instead  of  retiring  from  it  at  that  season,  as  they 
had  formerly  done  with  the  intention  of  retoming  to  invade  it  again  at  the 
commencement  of  spring. 

The  particular  position  also  which  they  occupied  on  thia  eminence  of  Monnt 
Fames,  frimisheJ  tliutii  wl:h  ihe  o;.p''itunity  of  laying  waste  the  most  pro- 


dactire  parts  of  the  Athenian  plain,  and  of  maintaining  themselves  with  its 
resources :  it  enahled  them  also  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  were  conveyed 
from  Euboea  to  Athens,  and  to  reduce  their  enemies  to  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning the  direct  and  expeditions  route  across  the  monntain  passes  of  Fames, 
for  the  circuitous  passage  round  the  Sunian  promontory.  From  these  circum- 
stances it  arose  that,  nine  years  after  its  occupation  by  the  LacedEemonians, 
thia  small  hill  proved  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  Athens. 

Decelea  was  a  Spartan  camp  in  Attica.  A  year  only  before  its  occnpaticm, 
the  comic  poet  of  Athens,  Aristophanes,  had  exhibited  to  an  audience  of  bis 
fellow-citizens  a  city  bnilt  in  the  air  by  two  Athenian  emigrants,  for  tlia 
purpose  of  intercepting,  in  its  passage  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  sacrificial 
steam  which  arose  from  the  altars  of  men  to  the  mansions  of  gods,  ^lien 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  this  aerial  town,  presented 
to  their  eyes  in  that  drama,  little  did  they  dream,  that  they  were  abont  to 
suffer  in  the  same  way  fix)m  the  erection  of  a  similar  barrier  in  their  own 
territory.     The  Decelea  of  Agis  and  the  Lacediemonians  proved  to  Athens 
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itself,  what  the  Nephelococcygia  of  Peisthet»rus  and  Euelpides  was  in  the 
fiction  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy  to  its  Deities. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  principal  passes  from  Attica  to 
BoBotia,  over  Mount  Fames,  were  guarded  by  two  forts,  one  at  the  north-west 
and  the  other  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Athenian  plain,  and  nearly 
equidistant  from  Athens  and  from  each  other.  These  are  PhyW  and  Decelea. 
The  remains  of  both  are  still  clearly  visible.  They  are  both  distinguished 
by  the  important  figure  which  they  make  in  Athenian  history.  Both  have 
now  been  noticed.  The  latter,  as  has  been  observed,  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Athens  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war :  by  means  of  the  former  she  was  raised  again  from  the  degradation  into 
which  she  had  then  sunk.    What  she  lost  by  Decelea  and  .the  treachery  of 

!     Alcibiades,  she  recovered  by  Phyl^  and  the  patriotism  of  Thrasybulus. 

I  Not  far  from  Decelea  was  the  important  town  of  APHiDNiE,  one  of  the 

twelve  independent  and  confederate  cities  of  which  the  Athenian  Republic 
was  composed  before  the  age  of  Theseus,  who  united  them  in  one  com- 
munity, of  which  Athens  was  the  head.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation, 
that,  while  Decelea  was  connected  with  the  calamities  and  subjugation  of 
Athens,  and  with  the  misfortunes  and  indignities  which  she  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  her  rival  Sparta,  it  was  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aphidnse  that 
three  individuals  issued,  who  liberated  from  a  state  of  bondage  both  of  these 
states.  The  same  city,  which  gave  Tyrt^us  to  Lacedsomon,  sent  Harmodius 
and  Artstogeiton  to  Athens.  They  were  all  natives  of  Aphidnee.  It  was  also 
at  Aphidnae  that  Helen  was  concealed,  when  she  was  brought  by  Theseus  into 
Attica.  Here  she  was  discovered  by  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were 
guided  to  the  spot  by  the  inhabitants  of  Decelea.  Thus  these  two  places  are 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  Attica. 

Standing  on  a  spot  which  derives  from  these  circumstances  an  interest  of 
no  ordinary  nature,  looking  upon  the  soil  and  surrounding  objects  of  a  place 
which  has  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  persons  whom  Time  has  invested 
with  mysterious  dignity,  and  whose  names  have  been  famous  in  the  mouths  of 
men  for  three  thousand  years, — a  scene  which  has  been  visited  by  Theseus, 
by  the  Dioscuri,  and  by  Helen, — ^and  at  the  same  time  surveying  the  distant 
Plain  of  Athens — which  from  this  lofty  eminence  we  command — stretching 
from  the  hills  of  Pames  to  the  harbour  of  the  Pireeus,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
indulge  in  speculations  on  the  aspect  which  this  country  wore  at  that  distant 
epoch,  and  on  some  of  the  most  important  vicissitudes,  subsequent  to  that 
time,  which  it  has  undergone.  Blended  with  fable  as  the  narratives  of  that 
period  are,  and  prone  as  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  to  enhance  their 
national  glory  by  adorning  its  annals  with  fictitious  embellishments,  yet  it 
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is  not  difficult  to  trace  some  footsteps  of  troth  in  those  legendary  records, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  of  the  most  distant  ages  of  their 
history. 

The  earliest  monarch  of  this  country,  whose  name  is  preserved,  is  CecrOFS. 
Backward,  beyond  him,  historical  tradition  did  not  go.  He  was,  therefore,  an 
Autochthon  or  indigenous — the  offspring  of  the  earth.  The  form  under 
which  he  was  on  that  account  represented  has  been  above  noticed.  In  his 
days,  it  is  said,  the  Gods  began  to  choose  favourite  spots  among  the  dwellings 
of  men  for  their  own  residenoe,  or,  as  the  expression  seems  to  mean,  particular 
Deities  were  worshipped  with  special  homage  in  particular  cities.     It  was  at 


this  time,  then,  that  MiKEEVA  and  Neptune  strove  for  the  possession  of 
Attica.  The  question  was  to  be  determined  by  the  natural  principle  of  priority 
of  occupatiou.  Cectops,  at  that  period  the  King  of  the  country,  was  called 
upon  to  arbitrate  between  them  in  this  controversy.  It  was  asserted  by 
Neptune,  that  he  had  appropriated  the  territory  to  himself  by  planting  his 
Trident  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  before  the  land  had  been 
claimed  by  Minerva.  He  pointed  to  it  there  standing  erect,  and  to  the  salt 
spring  which  had  then  issued,  and  was  flowing  from  the  lissure  of  the  cliff 
which  had  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  trident. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Minerva  alleged  that  she  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country  at  a  still  earlier  period  than  had  been  done  by  the  rival  deity.  Slie 
appealed,  in  support  of  her  claim,  to  the  Olive,  which  had  sprung  at  her 
command  from  the  soil,  and  which  was  growing  near  the  fountain  produced 
by  the  hand  of  Neptune  from  the  same  place. 

Cecrops  was  required  to  attest  the  truth  of  her  assertion.  He  had  been 
witness  of  the  act :  and  he  decided  in  favour  of  Minerva,  who  then  became 
the  tutelary  Deity  of  Athens. 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  perceive  that  in  this  tradition  a  record  is  preserved  of 
rivalry — produced  by  the  form  and  the  situation  of  Attica  itself — between  the 
two  classes  of  its  population,  the  one  devoted  to  maritime  pursuits,  and  aiming 
at  commercial  eminence,  the  other  contented  with  its  domestic  resources,  and 
preferring  the  tranquil  and  unambitious  occupations  of  agriculture  and  pastoi^l 
life,  which  were  typified  by  the  emblematical  symbol  of  peace.  The  victory  of 
Minerva,  which  it  commemorates,  is  a  significant  expression  of  the  condition  of 
this  country,  and  of  the  habits  of  its  people,  before  the  days  of  Themistocles. 

Again  as  a  settled  form  of  religious  Worship  may  be  inferred  from  this 
tradition  to  have  commenced  at  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  so  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  the  influence  of  Law  was  then  felt,  and  that  the  sanctions 
of  Justice  were  recognised,  by  a  people  whose  king  was  called  upon  to  decide  a 
suit  in  which  the  parties  at  issue  were  two  rival  Deities,  and  who  founded  his 
decision  upon  that  principle  of  equity,  on  which  the  safe  tenure  of  property 
depends.  The  same  inference  is  supplied  by  the  mythological  narration,  that 
when,  during  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  another  Deity,  Mars,  was  accused  of  homi- 
cide, the  court,  before  which  he  was  brought  to  be  tried  upon  that  charge,  was 
the  Athenian  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  legends  to  which  we  are  alluding  arc 
the  productions  of  the  periods  to  which  they  refer ;  but,  granting  that  they 
first  made  their  appearance  in  a  later  age,  still,  if  we  trace  them  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  they  are  presented  to  our  notice  by  the  Athenians 
themselves,  we  may  fairly  regard  these  mythological  legends  as  historical 
expressions  of  popular  opinions,  entertained  by  those  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  forming  them  concerning  the  difierent  stages  of  their  own 
history. 

Much  historical  ore  may  be  smelted  fix)m  mythological  minerab. 

Proceeding  further  in  our  Mythical  inquiries,  we  seem  to  recognise  the 
trace  of  an  attempt  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hills  with  those  of  the 
Plains  of  Attica, — ^who  before  this  period  had  probably  been  at  variance  with 
each  other, — in  the  tradition  which  records  that  Cranaus,  the  successor  of 
Cecrops,  married  Pedias,  and  that  the  issue  of  their  wedlock  was  Atthis  : — 
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vords,  that  Attica  was  then  formed  by  tLe  union  of  tlie  two  diBtricta 
-.  aptly  signified  by  the  particular  names,  the  one  signifying  rugged, 
.  belonging  to  the  plain, — which  are  there  aBsigned  to  Cranaus  and 

state  of  prosperity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  long  duration ; 
i  is  said  to  have  died  in  early  youth ;  and  the  flood  of  Deucalion  is 


0  have  inundated  the  country  during  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  who  was 
driven  from  the  throne  by  the  king  next  in  saccession,  whose  name 
tion, — a  collector  of  neighbouring  people  in  one  community, — appears 
lie  an  attempt  made  in  this,  the  next  age,  to  organize  afresh  the  social 

1  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  convulsions  of  the  previous  gene- 
nd  to  combine  them  together  in  one  body. 

.  design  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  success,  and  to  have  pro- 
;3ult3  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     For 
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the  immediate  saccessor  of  Amphiction,  and  the  representative  of  the  state 
of  the  Athenian  nation,  as  it  existed  in  that  period,  was  Erichthomus.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  consider  these  Attic  tings  «s  personifications,  if  we  may 
so  call  them,  of  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  different  eras  of  their  earlj 
history.  Erichthonius  waa,  in  the  language  of  mythology,  the  son  of  Vulcan 
and  Minerva ;  or,  as  that  tradition  may  be  interpreted,  it  was  in  this  age  and 
onder  its  auspices  that  the  manual  labours  and  mechanical  arts  which  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  tlioae  two  Deities,  began  to  attract  the  attention,  and  to 
assume  the  importance  which  afterwards  rendered  them  the  source  of  affluence 
and  glory  to  the  possessors  of  the  Athenian  soil. 

Not  inconsistent  with  this  accoant  is  the  other  tradition,  which  ascribes  to 
Erichthonios  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  yoke  four  horses  to  a  car, — a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  barren  land  of  Attica,  where  the  horse  was 
reared  with  difficulty,  and  maintained  at  considerable  expense,  and  which  was 
therefore  the  moat  expressive  indication  that  could  have  been  adopted  of  the 
greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  consequent  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  those 
arts  and  manufactures  which  began  to  flourish  at  this  period. 

The  tranquillity  which  then  prevailed, — a  tranquillity  expressed  by  the 
fitct  that  Erichthonius  was  succeeded  by  his  son, — not  only  conduced  to 
the  progress  and  successful  development  of  the  Arts,  but  led  to  the  adoption 
of  new  modes  of  tillage,  which  enriched  the  Athenian  husbandman  with 
a  greatly  increased  variety  and  abundance  of  agricultural  produce  derived 
from  his  own  soil. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  visits  of  Cebes  and  of  Bacchus,  the  givers  of  Corn 
and  Wine,  are  said  to  have  been  paid  to  Attica  at  this  time.  Perhaps,  too, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  assume,  as  another  result  from  the  peaceiiil  character 
of  the  period,  that  greater  attention  was  given  to  the  appearances  of  Katnre, 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elements,  and  to  the  forms  and  character  of  the 
other  objects  of  Creation,  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case;  and  that  the 
legends  in  which  the  Monarch  of  that  time,  Ericlithonius,  is  raised  after  his 
death  to  a  place  among  the  celestial  constellations,  as  the  Heki0CBU9,  or 
Charioteer — an  honour  in  which  his  contemporary,  IcABUS,  the  entertainer 
of  Bacchus  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to  Attica,  as  well  as  his  daughter 
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EriqonS,  or,  the  YirgiD,  are  admitted  to  participate, — are  proofs  of  the  ob- 
servation with  which  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  were  then  regarded ; 
while  the  story  of  Tereus  and  Procne  and  her  sister  Philomela,  metamorphosed 
into  Birds,  snggests  the  belief  that  the  more  humble  creatures  of  the  animal 
world  were  not  treated  with  neglect. 

A  new  and  important  eia  of  Athenian  history  commences  with  the  reign  of 
Theseub,  whose  name  gives  rise  to  these  remarks,  to  which  we  will  now  direct 
our  thoughts. 

Pisistratoa,  tyrant  of  Athens,  in  his  revision  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  is  said 
to  have  interpolated  a  verse  which  characterized  Theseus  and  his  friend  Piri- 
thons  as  sous  of  the  immortal  Gods ;  and  it  is  also  alleged,  by  the  historian 
who  makes  this  assertion,  that  he  expunged  a  line  from  the  works  of  Hesiod, 
which  mentioned  a  feet  not  very  creditable  to  the  memory  of  the  Athenian 
hero,  namely,  the  circumstance  that  he  was  induced,  when  returning  from 
Crete  to  Athens,  to  abandon  Ariadne  on  the  island  of  Naxos.  That  the 
Athenians  themselves  felt  a  personal  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  history 
and  character  of  Theseus,  would  appear  from  these  ciicum stances,  as  well  as 
from  other  evidence.  The  incidents  of  his  story  which  reflected  honour  upon 
Aim  were  subjects  of  national  pride  to  them :  they  strove  with  him,  as  it  were, 
in  his  struggles,  fought  by  his  side  in  his  battles,  and  triumphed  in  his 
conquests.  He  was,  in  a  word,  the  ancient  People  of  Athens  personified 
by  itself.  This  being  the  case,  the  narrative  of  lus  adventures  and  ex- 
ploits become  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  not  so  much  as  presenting  facts 
of  historical  value,  but  as  exhibiting  to  our  eyes  a  picture  of  the  ancient 
population  of  Attica,  as  drawn  by  themselves,  and  retouched  and  embcl- 
liahed  by  the  bands  of  their  posterity. 

It  is  not  hereby  intimated  that  all  belief  in  the  incidents  of  the  biography 
of  Theseus,  as  detailed  in  the  popular  records  of  Athenian  tradition,  is  vain 
and  groundless :  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  rational  to  suppose,  that  a  people 
eminently  distinguished  for  its  critical  perception  of  propriety  in  all  the  imita- 
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tive  arts,  would  not  have  failed,  in  this  national  portrait,  to  adopt  a  real 
model,  and  to  sketch  from  it  an  outline  not  inconsistent  with  the  tmtti; 
and  that  subsequently  it  would  have  studiously  endeavoured  to  fill  up  the 
lineaments  thus  correctly  drawn,  with  lights  and  shadows  harmoniouslj 
adapted  to  them,  and  have  been  careful  to  introduce  nothing  that  was  not 
in  due  keeping  with  the  tone  and  character  of  the  age  to  which  the  subject 
belonged. 

As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  may  refer  to  those  particular  circumstances 
in  the  life  of  Theseus,  which  exhibit  him  and  his  countrymen  in  an  un&vour- 
able  light.  His  biography  is  not  a  mere  panegyric.  It  records  his  ingratitude 
to  Ariadne,  and  the  ingratitude  of  his  country  to  him.  In  it  the  Athenian 
hero  abandons  his  benefactress  on  a  desolate  shore;  and  he  is  driven  by 
the  Athenians  from  his  kingdom  into  exile  on  the  barren  rock  of  Scyros. 
The  heroine,  indeed,  is  soon  rescued  from  her  distress  by  the  appearance  of 
Dionysus^  the  deity  of  Naxos ;  but  Theseus  is  left  to  die  in  banishment ;  and 
it  was  not  until  many  centuries  had  elapsed,  that  his  bones  were  dug  up  and 
brought  with  triumphal  honours  to  his  own  city,  and  deposited  there  in  that 
magnificent  building  which  still  survives  in  almost  its  pristine  beauty  to  this 
day,  and  thus  unites  the  age  of  Theseus  with  our  own,  and  was  his  Temple 
and  his  Tomb. 

The  character  of  Theseus,  as  exhibited  in  the  surviving  remains  of  Athe- 
nian tradition,  appears  to  be  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  life  and  exploits 
of  a  real  individual,  and  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  representation  partly 
historical  and  partly  ideal  of  the  condition  of  the  Athenian  people,  when  the 
age  of  Mythology  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  Athenian  theory  of  the 
state  in  which  they  were  wont  to  contemplate  themselves  as  existing  at  that 
early  period  of  their  history :  and  thus  the  fabulous  legends  of  his  heroic  acts 
assumed  a  practical  character.  They  became  assertions  of  national  power 
exerted  for  great  and  useful  purp)oses  in  that  age.  His  legislative  enactments 
were  expressions  of  their  own  civil  polity  at  that  time. 

In  these  accounts  Theseus  is  called  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  form  of 
popular  government.  To  him  the  statesmen  and  orators  of  later  days  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  political  privileges  enjoyed  by  those  whom  they  addressed. 
He  was  said  to  have  organized  the  federal  body  of  which  the  communities  of 
Attica  were  members.  He  united  them  in  a  civil  society,  of  which  the  old 
Cecropian  town  was  the  head.  He  gave  to  that  city,  which  thenceforth  became 
the  capital  of  Attica,  the  name  of  Athens,  He  instituted  the  Panathenaic 
festival,  to  commemorate  this  act  of  union. 

All  these  works  attributed  to  Theseus  seem  to  have  been  so  ascribed  to 
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bun,  aa  the  personified  representative  of  the  State.  And  not  merely  may  his 
public  acts  be  thus  identified,  as  it  seems,  with  those  of  the  national  polity,  bat 
even  his  private  relations  appear  to  have  been  so  modified  as  to  express  the 
connexion  of  the  Athenian  people  with  objects  analogous  to  those  which  were 
contemplated  by  those  relations.  Thus  the  inviolable  friendship  which  united 
Theseoa  and  FirithSus  seems  to  have  represented  the  ancient  national  amity 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  countries  to  which  these  two  heroes  belonged, 
namely,  Athens  and  Thessaly.  Again,  in  the  rivalries  of  the  Athenian  king 
was  shadowed  out  the  history  of  popular  jealousies.  The  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion is  represented  as  originating  in  a  desire  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  his  con- 
temporary and  relative,  Heicules,  If  the  latter  destroyed  the  monsters  which 
devastated  the  land  of  Greece,  Theseus  did  the  same.  If  Hercules  sailed  in 
the  Argo,  Theseus  belonged  to  the  same  crew.  If  he  joined  the  hunters  of  the 
Calydonian  boar,  ITieaeus  waa  there  also ;  if  Hercules  is  clad  in  the  skin  of  the 
lion  of  Nemea,  Theseus  wears  the  hide  of  the  Marathoniau  bull ;  if  Hercules 
bears  a  club,  so  does  Theseus ;  if  the  Olympian  Games  are  founded  by  him, 
Theseus  institutes  the  Isthmian ;  if  Hercules  erects  columns  at  Gades,  Theseus 
does  the  same  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

In  all  these  particulars,  the  real  competitors,  whose  emulation  is  expressed 
by  them,  are  not  so  much  Hercules  and  Theseus,  as  the  nations  of  which  these 
two  heroes  are  the  representatives.  They  are  either  Thebes  and  Athens,  or 
Argos  and  Athens ;  and  thus  these  legends  are  of  value,  as  indicating  the 
political  relation  which  subsisted  between  these  nations  respectively  at  the 
period  when  the  traditions  in  question  originated. 

The  antiquity  of  a  similar  feeling  of  jealousy  which  outranged  Athens  from 
Sparta,  is  proved  by  the  story  which  represents  the  Spartan  Helen  detained  as 
a  prisoner  at  Aphidnse  in  Attica,  and  committed  by  Theseus  to  the  custody  of 
yBthra,  his  mother,  till  his  country  is  invaded  by  her  two  brothers.  Castor  and 
Pollux,  who  rescue  her  from  her  captivity.     A  different  feeling  was  entertained 
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by  Athens  towards  the  people  of  Trcezen  ;  and  this  is  expressed  by  the  tradi- 
tion which  leaves  Theseus  to  pass  hia  early  youth  under  the  tuition  of  his 
father-in-law  Pittheua,  the  wise  and  Tirtuous  monarch,  as  he  is  described,  of 
that  country ;  which  sends  htm  to  Trcezen  as  a  place  of  refuge  during  his  tem- 
porary exile  from  Attica ;  and  which  consigns  Hippolytus,  the  son  of  TheseuB 
and  the  Amazon  Hippolyta,  for  his  education  to  the  same  place.  In  con- 
nexion  with  these  accounts,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Trojzen  was  the 


principal  asylum  of  a  part  of  the  population  of  Attica,  when  driven  irom 
their  country  by  the  Persians  before  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  and,  perhaps, 
these  Athenian  traditions  themaelvea  are  allusive  to  that  fact,  and  are  grateful 
memorials  of  it.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  further  indication  of  this  intimacy, 
that  Sphettus  and  Anaplilystus,  two  important  cities  on  the  western  coast  of 
Attica,  are  said,  in  mythological  language,  to  be  the  sons  of  Trcezen. 

Several  instances  have  been  referred  to  in  which  the  superiority  of  Theseus 
over  his  rival  Hercules  is  evinced.  Hercules  indeed  remained  without  a 
competitor  in  deeds  of  physical  force.  The  palm  of  greater  excellence  in 
athletic  exercises  was  willingly  conceded  by  tha  Athenians  to  Thebes;  and 
the  eminence  of  Thebes  in  this  respect  was  regarded  by  its  more  intel- 
lectual neighbours  as  one  of  the  causes  that  conduced  to  give  its  inhabitants 
a  character  which  waa  neither  to  be  envied  nor  admired.     Hercules  was  no 
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statesman ;  he  framed  no  laws,  settled  no  form  of  government,  organized 
no  religious  or  civil  societies.  But  all  these  things  were  done  by  Theseus. 
Above  all,  Hercules  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  arts,  and  he  was  often 
satirized  on  the  Athenian  stage  for  his  clownishness  and  gluttony.  Theseus 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friend — he  is  called  the  cousin  and  brother — of 
Dtedalns,  who  formed  the  Cretan  labyrinth  for  Minos,  and  who  first  endued 
statues  with  the  powers  of  motion  and  of  sight :  Theseus  was  also  the 
favourite,  the  son,  of  Neptune ;  he  built  ships  and  encouraged  commerce : 
he  worked  mines  and  coined  money,  he  was  the  personification  of  an 
accomplished  citizen  and  enlightened  statesman.  In  all  these  respects  the 
balance  is  greatly  iu  favour  of  the  Athenian  hero ;  or,  as  it  may  be  expressed 
in  other  words,  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  elevate  the  thoughts  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  man  in  social  and  civil  life,  the  merits  of  Attica  are 
asserted  by  these  traditions  to  have  far  eclipsed  the  pretensions  of  her 
Bceotian  neighbour. 


To  return  from  tliese  excursions  in  the  regions  of  the  early  history  of  this 
country  to  a  survey  of  the  scenery  which  suggested  them — We  pursue  our 
course  from  Aphidme,  in  an  easterly  direction,  over  the  high  land  of  Mount 
Parnes  till  we  arrive  at  the  sea-coast,  which  is  distant  about  ten  miles  from 
the  ruins  of  that  place.  The  cliffs  above  the  shore  present  magnificent 
views  of  the  channel  of  the  Euripus,  and  of  the  bold  and  rocky  coast  of 
Euboea,  sweeping  in  a  varied  line,  and  terminating  at  the  south  on  the  bay 
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of  CarystUB,  and  in  the  noble  summit  of  Mount  OcLa.  The  country  over 
which  we  pass  in  our  way  to  the  sea,  and  at  a  little  distance  ftvm  it,  is  covered 
with  thick  clusters  of  heath,  arbutus,  and  leatisk :  there  are  scarcely  any  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mountain-pine  and  the  wild  pear ;  and  no  human 
dwelling  is  now  visible. 


In  this  solitary  scene,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  and  three  hundred 
feet  above  it,  is  a  rectangular  terrace,  of  which  two  sides,  namely,  those  on 
the  north  and  east,  are  faced  with  massive  blocks  of  white  Pentelic  marble, 
fitted  to  each  other  with  the  nicest  symmetry.  The  eastern  wall  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length :  it  rises  eight  feet  above  the  soil  below  it, 
which  slopes  gently  to  the  sea. 

This  terrace  was  a  Sacred  Inclosure.  On  it  two  Templea  formerly  stood; 
they  belonged  to  the  city  of  Rhamnus,  which  lay  below  them  on  a  circular 
knoll  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  direction  in  which  they  were  placed  was  from 
north  to  south ;  and  the  remains  of  both  axe  considerable.  Whether  they  ever 
existed  contemporaneously  in  a  perfect  state  is  uncertain.  Had  this  been 
so,  the  buildings,  as  is  clear  from  their  actual  foundations,  must  have  presented 
a  very  irregular  and  un -symmetrical  appearance,  for  which  there  was  no 
reason,  inasmuch  as  the  area  around  them  is  large  and  spacious. 

Of  these  two  fabrics,  that  to  the  west  consisted  of  a  simple  ceUa,  built  in 
antts,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  with  but  one  portico,  formed  by  two  columns, 
placed  between  two  pilasters,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  cella  terminate. 

This  temple  was  only  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty-one  broad :  it  was 
constructed  of  polygonal  masses  of  marble ;  some  portions  are  still  standing 
of  the  four  walls  which  formed  the  eelL     The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  on 
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the  south ;  on  each  aide  of  it,  under  the  portico  supported  by  the  two  columns 
and  antse  above-mentioned,  was  a  marble  throne,  each  having  an  inscription 
on  the  plinth,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  cliair  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
door  was  dedicated  to  Nemesis,  and  that  on  the  left  to  Themis.  Within  the 
temple  waa  a  marble  statue  of  ancient  workmanship,  which  represented  the 
Goddess  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated. 


Adjacent  to  this  temple,  on  the  east,  stood  a  second  building  ot  the  same 
kind,  but  of  a  much  more  magnificent  style  and  of  ampler  dimensions.  It  was 
a  peripteral  hexaatyh,  that  is,  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  columns, 
having  six  at  each  end  ;  namely,  at  the  protuwa,  or  front,  on  the  south,  and 
at  the  posticum,  or  hinder  porch,  on  the  north :  there  were  twelve  columns 
00  each  flank;  in  both  the  temples,  these  were  of  the  Doric  order.  This 
latter  temple  measured  seventy-fire  feet  in  length  and  thirty-seven  in  breadth. 
Within  it,  some  fragments  of  a  colossal  statue  are  still  visible. 

From  the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  especially  Pansanias,  and  from 
the  fact,  that  the  town  of  Khamnus,  to  which  these  temples  belonged,  was 
onder  the  special  patronage  of  the  Goddess  Neuesis,  and  also  from  the 
language  of  an  ancient  inscription  still  extant  in  this  larger  temple,  which 
speaks  of  an  honorary  statue  of  a  young  Athenian  there  dedicated  to  her, 
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it  appears  that  this  latter  building  was  consecrated  to  that  Deity.     This  large 
and  splendid  building  was  the  temple  of  Nemesis. 

The  smaller  fabric  first  noticed  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Temple  of  Themis  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  this  opinion,  except  the 
circumstance  that  one  of  the  marble  chairs,  noticed  above  as  standing  in  its 
vestibule,  is  inscribed  to  her:  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  chair  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  dedicated  to  Themis,  while  that  on  the  right  of  it  was 
sacred  to  Nemesis.  In  addition  to  this, — since  the  awkward  position  of  the 
buildings  with  respect  to  each  other  suggests  the  belief  that  they  never  both 
existed  in  a  state  of  integrity  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  just  to  conclude  that 
the  patron  Goddess  of  Rhamnus  was  never  without  a  temple  in  this  place, 
from  the  time  when  the  spot  itself  was  first  dedicated  to  her, — it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  older  and  smaller  temple  was  also  consecrated 
to  the  samA  Goddess. 

It  appears,  then,  probable,  that  when  this  building  fell  into  decay, — 
whether,  from  lapse  of  time,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  from  hostile  violence, — and 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Rhamnus  had  advanced  in  wealth  and  architectural 
skill,  they  then  thought  fit  to  erect  another  more  magnificent  and  spacious 
temple  in  honour  of  their  own  Deity,  while  their  respect  for  antiquity,  and 
their  veneration  for  the  consecrated  building,  in  which  she  had  been  wor- 
shipped by  their  forefathers,  caused  them  to  retain,  in  its  actual  state,  the 
smaller  and  simpler  fabric  which  stood  by  its  side. 

The  ruins,  too,  of  this  ancient  temple,  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  human 
force,  were  perhaps  preserved  in  their  dismantled  condition  for  a  particular 
purpose,  for  they  appealed  to  the  patriotic  courage  of  the  Rhamnusians  against 
those  who  had  thus  treated  them :  and  they  conjured  Nemesis,  the  Goddess  of 
Retribution,  by  a  silent  and  perpetual  prayer,  to  aid  them  in  repelling  and 
chastising  those  enemies  who  had  thus  violated  her  dignity  and  profaned  her 
worship. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  these  temples,  and  the  peculiar 
features  of  their  site,  without  being  impressed  with  a  deep  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  the  intelligent  spirit  which  set  apart  this  spot  for  purposes  of  religious 
devotion.  Let  us  imagine  this  scene  as  it  existed  in  former  days.  These 
buildings  then  stood  on  an  inclosed  terrace,  supported  by  long  and  high  walls 
of  pure  marble.  This  was  their  pedestal.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  sacred 
grove  of  green  and  fragrant  shrubs,  among  which  were  statues  and  altars. 
One  of  these  two  buildings  reminded  the  spectator  of  the  simplicity  of  earlier 
days  by  its  chaste  and  severe  style :  the  other  charmed  him  by  the  size  and 
beauty  of  its  structure,  by  its  long  lines  of  columns,  its  lofty  pediments,  the 
richness  of  its  sculptured  decorations,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  colouring 
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with  which  they  were  adorned.  Beneath  them,  at  some  distance,  was  the  sea : 
on  its  shore  was  the  city  of  Rhamnus,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  impor- 
tant fortresses  of  Attica.  The  town  stood  on  a  low  peninsula:  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  walls  of  massive  stone,  and  was  entered  on  the  west  by  a 
gate  flanked  with  towers ;  on  the  southern  side  was  its  port. 

From  contemplating  the  picture  which  these  latter  objects  suggest  to  the 
imagination^ — from  ideal  visions  of  the  military  or  naval  preparations  which 
the  town  of  Khamnus,  now  lying  in  ruins  before  us,  was  wont  to  witness  in 
early  days ; — from  sights  such  as  it  then  presented,  of  seamen  hastening  down 
to  its  port,  and  invited  to  embark  tliere  by  a  favourable  gale ;  or  of  the  crews 
of  Athenian  merchant  ships,  transporting  their  freight  to  warehouses  on  the 
quay ;  or  of  travellers  entering  the  gate  of  the  city,  or  issuing  from  it, — ^we 
turn  again  to  the  contemplation  of  a  quieter  scene,  to  the  view  of  these 
beautiful  temples,  standing  alone  on  their  lofty  platfonn  amid  the  shadows 
and  the  silence  of  their  consecrated  grove. 

However  mistaken  its  object,  we  cannot  condemn,  nay,  rather,  we  cannot 
but  fervently  approve  and  admire,  the  temper  of  that  devotion  which  raised 
these  two  buildings, — one  of  grave  simplicity,  the  other  of  sumptuous  splen- 
dour,— in  such  a  scene  as  this.  We  reverence  the  feeling  which  removed 
them  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city,  sequestered  them  by  a  local  consecration 
from  all  buildings  devoted  to  traffic  and  to  toil,  and  placed  them  in  this  tranquil 
spot,  which  invited  the  worshipper  to  them  as  a  refuge  from  the  stir  of  the 
streets  below,  to  taste  the  pleasure  and  enjoy  the  fruits,  if  not  of  devotion, 
at  least  of  meditation  and  repose;  we  venerate  the  principle, — a  principle,  not 
of  Paganism,  but  of  a  purer  spirit  speaking  in  a  Pagan  age, — which  in  the 
dignified  structure  and  in  the  hallowed  and  peaceful  precincts  of  these  temples 
at  Rhamnus  seems  to  have  conceived  and  realized  the  idea  of  what  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  an  architectural  sabbath,  such  as  even  a  heathen  could  enjoy, 
and  no  Christian  can  despise. 

We  recognise,  therefore,  in  this  place  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
to  be  found  on  the  soil  of  Greece  of  those  Sacred  Precincts,  or  Inclosures, 
which,  from  their  elevation  and  retirement,  gave  additional  beauty,  dignity, 
and  sanctity  to  the  Temples  contained  within  them,  and  which  may  suggest 
instruction  to  our  own  Architects,  and  give  delight  to  modem  times.  We  find 
the  same  idea,  which  suggested  such  an  arrangement,  developed  in  other  places 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  with'  great  magnificence.  In  a  certain  sense  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  was  itself  a  hallowed  Temenos,  as  such  an  inclosure  was 
called  in  the  language  of  ancient  Greece.  The  spacious  grove  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove  at  Elis  was  another  of  the  same  kind.  Another  example  is  found 
in  the  walled  platform  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the  Propylaea  and  Temple  stood. 
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We  are  presented  with  another  specimen  at  Epidannus  in  Argolis,  where  the 
Temple  of  uEsculapius  and  other  consecrated  buildings,  and  also  the  unrivalled 
Theatre  of  Polycletus,  were  grouped  together  within  the  same  precincts. 
At  Sunium,  the  fane  of  Minerva ;  at  Patrae,  that  of  Diana ;  at  Corinth,  that 
of  Palaemon ;  at  Megara,  that  of  Jove ;  at  Slcyon,  that  of  Hercules, — were 
combined  with  other  fabrics  in  the  same  way.  Nor  was  this  practice  limited  to 
Greece.  We  may  discover  it  on  the  shores  of  Asia  and  of  Sicily.  At  Priene 
it  was  seen  in  the  sacred  buildings  dedicated  to  Minerva  Polias :  it  exhibits 
itself  at  Selinus,  where  four  temples  stand  side  by  side  on  a  raised  terrace 
inclosed  by  walls :  and  no  one  can  view  the  line  of  magnificent  fanes  still 
standing  at  Girgenti  on  their  elevated  platform,  looking  over  the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  from  which  they  are  removed,  on  the 
other,  without  feeling  a  share  of  the  pleasure  and  veneration  with  which  they 
were  contemplated  by  spectators  and  worshippers  of  ancient  days,  and  which 
they  inspired  by  their  position. 

It  is  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Rhamnus  to  Marathon.  The  road 
descends  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Pames  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
The  plain  of  Marathon  lies  from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  is  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  consist  of  two  promontories,  which 
project  into  the  sea,  and  form  its  semicircular  bay,  which  is  of  the  same  length 
as  the  plain — namely,  six  miles :  the  breadth  of  the  latter,  in  the  widest  or 
central  part  of  the  crescent,  is  two  miles.  A  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of 
the  arc  of  the  bay,  so  as  to  cut  the  centre  of  the  arc  of  the  plain,  will,  if 
produced,  pass  upward  along  a  valley  in  which  is  the  modem  Village  of  Mara- 
th6na,  and  down  which  a  stream  flows,  which  nearly  divides  the  plain  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  then  falls  into  the  bay :  on  all  other  sides  towards  the  land 
the  crescent  of  the  plain  is  bounded  by  rugged  limestone  mountains,  covered 
with  pines,  olives,  and  cedars,  and  low  shrubs,  such  as  lentisk,  cypresses, 
and  myrtles.  Near  each  of  the  horns  or  capes  of  the  northern  and  southern 
extremity  of  the  plain  are  two  marshes,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rushes : 
between  the  southern  of  these,  and  the  central  stream  above  mentioned,  is  a 
Tumulus — called  Sor6,  or  the  Mound — of  red  sandy  earth,  and  ten  yards  in 
height,  two  hundred  in  circumference,  and  a  thousand  from  the  shore. 

The  plain  is  dry  and  bare,  consisting,  chiefly,  of  arable  land,  and  quite 
flat :  there  are  no  hedges  nor  houses  upon  it ;  here  and  there  is  a  small  white 
chapel,  with  a  low  door  and  narrow  window,  and  in  a  ruinous  condition ; 
some  oxen  are  seen  feeding  in  the  southern  marsh,  and  others  ploughing  on 
the  plain ;  rarely  is  a  vessel  discovered  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  which  is  entirely 
exposed  on  the  east  and  south-east ;  its  best  anchorage  is  at  the  centre  and 
at  the  north-west,  where  the  depth  is  seven  and  eight  fathoms,  gradually 
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decreasing  to  the  shore.     Such,  now,  is  the  aspect  of  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
Its  distance  from  Athens  is  twenty-two  miles. 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  which  preserved  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and 
perhaps  of  Europe,  from  the  dominion  of  Persia,  was  fought  in  the  month  of 
&ptember,  B.C.  490.  The  numbers  of  the  combatants  on  each  side  cannot  be 
accurately  determined;  but  the  calculation  seems  most  probable  which  esti- 
mates the  force  of  Athens  at  eleven  thousand  heavy-armed  men,  while  that  of 
Persia  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand.  The  Athenians  possessed  neither 
bowmen  nor  cavalry,  but  the  Persians  were  well  supplied  with  both.  The 
Athenian  force  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  extend  from  one  side  of  the  plain  to  the 
other,  in  order  that  the  mountains  on  each  flank  of  them  might  prevent  the 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  from  wheeling  round  to  charge  them  in  the  rear.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks  was  commanded  by  Callistratus  of  Aphidnae,  who 
was  the  polemarch,  or  third  of  the  nine  Archons  of  Athens  in  that  year :  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  tribe  ^Eantis.  The  whole  Athenian  force 
was  so  disposed  that  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  might  fight  near  each 
other, — a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  conduced  much  to  stimu- 
late the  exertions,  and  to  increase  the  valour  of  all,  by  the  honourable  rivalry 
among  the  different  tribes,  and  by  the  encouragement  given  by  the  members 
of  the  same  tribe  to  each  other ;  which  were  the  results  aimed  at  and  naturally 
produced  by  such  an  arrangement.  The  tribe  (Eneis  was  led  by  Miltiades ; 
Aristides  was  at  the  head  of  his  own,  Antiochis ;  Themistocles  commanded 
that  of  Leontis :  these  two  latter  composed  the  Athenian  centre.  Its  left  wing 
was  formed  of  Plataeans,  amounting  to  one  thousand  men.  The  Athenian 
hue  was  two  miles  in  length,  and  about  that  distance  from  the  sea-shore. 
That  of  the  Persians  coincided  in  extent  with  it,  and  was  drawn  up  at  an 
equal  distance  from  it  and  from  the  sea. 

The  battle  was  commenced  by  the  Athenians,  who  marched  with  a  quick 
step  over  the  mile  of  ground  which  separated  them  from  the  enemy.  They 
were  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  dared  to  attack  the  Persians,  or  even  to 
endure  the  sight  of  their  armour,  or  to  look  them  in  the  face  on  the  field  of 
battle :  until  that  day,  the  very  name  of  Medes  had  struck  a  panic  into  the 
hearts  of  the  dwellers  of  Greece. 

Both  the  wings  of  the  Greek  army  were  successful.  The  centre,  which 
was  the  weakest  part  of  the  line,  being  necessarily  stretched  beyond  the  usual 
length  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned  was  broken  by  the  Sacae  and  the 
Persians,  who  held  the  corresponding  place  of  the  enemy's  force.  The  battle 
lasted  for  many  hours.  Towards  evening,  the  Greek  wings  returned  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  opponents,  and  closed  to  intercept  and  attack  the  Persian 
centre  in  the  rear.     This  they  effected.     In  the  meantime,  their  own  centre 
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rallied,  and  having  formed  itself  again^  it  joined  with  the  two  wings  in  a 
charge  upon  the  Persians  from  different  directions,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
They  drove  the  right  wing  of  their  opponents  into  the  marsh,  and  their  left 
and  centre  into  the  sea ;  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  Persian  vessels  in  the 
bay,  and  succeeded  in  seizing  seven  of  them.  The  greatest  slaughter  of  the 
Persians  took  place  in  the  two  marshes ;  that  of  the  Athenians  in  the  plain 
between  them :  of  the  former,  six  thousand  four  hundred  fell ;  the  latter  lost 
only  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  men.     Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Maratlion. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  one  of  the  most 
favourable  places  in  Attica  for  the  operations  of  cavalry ;  and  for  this  reason, 
he  affirms,  it  was  recommended  to  the  Persian  generals  by  Hippias,  the  exiled 
Tyrant  of  Athens,  who  was  then  in  their  army,  both  as  the  most  convenient 
spot  for  the  landing  of  their  troops,  and  also  the  most  advantageous  for  an 
engagement  with  the  Athenians,  whose  force,  at  that  time,  consisted  of 
infantry  alone.  It  is  clear  that  this  character  of  the  place  must  be  qualified 
by  certain  restrictions ;  for,  as  was  evinced  by  the  result  of  the  battle,  the 
marshes  at  either  extremity  of  the  plain  render  it  not  merely  unfavourable, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  very  inconvenient  for  that  purpose  which  he  is  said  to 
have  had  particularly  in  view  when  lie  advised  such  a  selection.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  Persians,  whose  course  hitherto,  on  their  way  to  Greece, 
had  been  little  else  than  a  succession  of  victories,  little  dreamt  that  they 
should  experience  any  check  or  opposition  worthy  of  the  name,  in  landing  on 
any  point  of  the  Athenian  soil.  They  thought,  as  the  same  historian  says, 
that  those  whom  they  saw  marching  rapidly  against  them,  were  impelled  by 
a  spirit  of  infatuation  which  drove  them  to  certain  destruction.  They  there- 
fore directed  their  course  to  Marathon,  as  the  nearest  place  of  any  importance 
after  their  conquest  of  Euboea,  not  without  reference  indeed  to  the  character  of 
the  spot,  as  more  favourable  for  the  disembarkation  of  infantry,  and  for  its 
operations,  than  other  parts  of  Attica,  but  imagining  that,  however  this  might 
be,  there  was  but  little  chance  of  their  meeting  any  resistance  from  its  inha- 
bitants, and  none  whatever  of  defeat.  This  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
and  the  contempt  of  that  of  their  adversaries,  was  as  beneficial  to  their 
enemies  as  it  was  destructive  to  themselves. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  the  Persians  laboured,  when  compared 
with  their  antagonists,  and  which  much  contributed  to  their  defeat,  was  the 
circumstance  that  tliey  had  a  place  of  refuge,  and  one  easy  of  access  in  case  of 
their  receiving  a  check  from  the  Athenians  :  whereas,  their  opponents,  on  the 
contrary,  had  all  the  benefit  of  despair.  If  the  Athenians  were  not  conquerors 
at  Marathon,  from  that  time  their  cause  was  lost,  and  their  country  enslaved. 
Had  the  Persian  leaders,  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  landed  all  their  troops,  and 
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then  set  fire  to  their  ships,  the  issae  might  have  been  different.  In  that  case, 
Altica,  and  with  it  the  Peninsula  of  Greece,  might  have  become  theirs,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  Greek  continent  already  was. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Athenian  forces  on  the  field  of  battle,  according 
to  tlieir  respective  tribes,  has  been  already  noticed.  It  was  the  same  as  that 
recommended  by  Nestor  to  Agamemnon  on  tlie  plains  of  Troy.  If  we  com- 
[)are  with  this  the  fortuitous  disposition  of  the  Persian  force,  and  the  confused 
heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  varying  in  origin,  habits, 
costume,  language,  and  interests,  not  one  among  them  fighting  for  liberty,  but 
for  an  absent  monarch,  who  had,  perhaps,  reduced  their  country  to  bondage, 
we  recognise  the  important  fact,  that  the  Greeks  had  on  their  side  a  moral 
force,  which  made  them,  though  few  in  number,  superior  to  their  adversaries. 

The  season  of  the  year,  also,  at  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  the  time 
of  day  to  which  it  was  prolonged,  were  favourable  to  the  Athenians.  In 
the  month  of  September,  the  marshes  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  plain,  in 
which  the  greatest  carnage  of  the  Persians  took  place,  had  probably  been 
saturated  with  rain  ;  whereas,  in  the  summer  months  tlicy  are  nearly  dry ;  and 
had  the  battle  been  fought  at  that  period  of  the  year,  tliey  would  have  been 
as  serviceable  to  the  Persians,  in  giving,  by  their  flat  area,  a  greater  extension 
to  the  plain,  and  by  aflTording  more  room  for  their  cavalry,  and  greater  facili- 
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ties  for  breaking  through  the  enemy,  and  taking  them  in  the  rear,  as  they  now 
proved  pernicious  to  them.  From  the  direction,  also,  of  the  plain,  it  hap- 
pened that  at  the  crisis  of  the  conflict,  which  was  in  the  evening,  the  Greeks 
had  the  sun  behind  them,  while  it  sti-eamed  in  full  radiance  on  the  faces 
of  their  opponents. 

We  have  specified  some  of  the  moral  and  physical  advantages  which  the 
Athenians  enjoyed  on  the  field  of  Marathon :  they  had  also  on  their  side 
certain  religious  ones,  which  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  place  in  which  they  fought  was  consecrated  ground :  it  was  dedicated 
to  Hercules.  As  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylas  fought  beneath  the  mountain, 
so  at  Marathon  tiiej  contended  on  the  plain,  of  that  hero.  Mount  (Eta  was, 
as  it  were,  a  natural  Altar,  and  Marathon  a  Temple,  of  Hercules.  It  was 
here  that  his  daughter  Macaria  had  offered  herself  up  to  death,  as  a  victim 
for  the  liberty  of  her  people.  The  fountain  which  supplied  the  marsh  that 
was  so  destructive  to  the  Persians,  bore  her  name.  Her  example,  could  not 
have  been  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  who  were  about  to  engage 
near  it  in  a  similar  cause.  And  it  was  near  this  stream  that  the  sons  of 
Hercules,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Athenian  king  of  that  time,  had  routed  the 
army  of  their  enemy,  Eurystheus.  Again,  it  was  at  Marathon  that  Theseus, 
the  prince  and  guardian  hero  of  Athens,  had  destroyed  the  monster  which 
had  been  brought  by  Hercules  from  Crete,  and  which  had  ravaged  Attica. 

It  is  evident  that  these  local  recollections  were  not  lost  upon  those  who 
welcomed  with  great  gladness  the  promise  of  the  pastoral  Deity  Pan, — to 
whom  a  grotto  on  the  rocks  above  the  Plain  of  Marathon  was  subsequently 
dedicated, — that  he  would  come  from  Arcadia  to  assist  them  in  the  battle  in 
which  they  were  now  about  to  engage.  In  fact,  these  traditions  were  blended 
in  after-times  with  the  historical  features,  and  became  a  part  of  the  real 
scenery,  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This  was  shown  by  the  •fresco,  in  which 
the  battle  was  represented  by  Pan^nus,  the  cousin  of  Phidias,  on  the  walls 
of  the  PcECiLE,  or  Painted-porch,  at  Athens.  In  the  back-ground  were 
the  Phoenician  ships  riding  in  the  bay,  and,  nearer  to  the  spectator,  the 
Athenians  were  driving  the  Persians  into  the  marshes  and  the  sea ;  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  were  Miltiades,  Callimachus,  and  Cynaegeirus,  and 
near  them  the  forms  of  Minerva,  of  Hercules,  and  of  Theseus  rising  from 
the  earth. 

To  the  traveller  who  visits  the  plain  of  Marathon  at  this  day,  the  two 
most  attractive  and  interesting  objects  are  the  TuMULUS,  or  Mound,  which 
has  been  described  as  standing  between  the  two  marshes,  and  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea  ;  while  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  yards  to  the  north 
of  this  are  the  remains  of  a  square  building,  formed  of  large  blocks  of  white 
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marble,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  PtrqOS,  or  the  Tower.  Beneath  the 
former  lie  the  remains  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  fell 
in  the  battle ;  the  latter  may  be  the  site  of  the  trophy  of  Miltiades. 

It  was  a  wiae  and  noble  thought  to  bury  these  heroes  on  the  spot  where 
they  fell.  The  body  of  CallimachnB,  the  leader  of  the  right  wing,  waB  interred 
among  them ;  and  as  they  fonght,  arranged  by  tribes,  in  the  field,  so  their 
ashes  now  lie  in  the  same  order  in  this  tomb.  Even  the  spectator  of  these 
days,  who  comes  from  a  distant  land,  will  feel  an  emotion  of  awe  when  looking 
npon  this  grand  and  simple  monument,  with  which  he  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be 
Irft  alone  on  this  wide  and  solitary  plwn ;  nor  will  he  wonder  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  place  revered  those  who  lie  beneath  it  as  Beings  more  than 
human, — that  they  heard  the  sound  of  anna  and  the  neighing  of  horses  around 
it  in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  that  the  greatest  Orator  of  the  Ancient  World 
swore  by  those  who  lay  buried  at  Marathon  as  if  they  were  living  Powers. 

Not  only  was  Miltiades  the  leader  of  the  Atlienians  on  this  plain,  but  it 
was  through  his  means  that  they  fought  there  at  alL  To  him,  therefore,  they 
erected  the  honorary  monument  of  which  the  probable  remains  have  just 
been  noticed.  This  trophy  of  Miltiadee  would  not  suffer  Themistocles  to 
sleep.  As  he  himself  said,  it  disturbed  his  dreams,  and  stimulated  him  to 
imitate  the  deeds  of  the  hero  of  Marathon.  Such  was  the  moral  influence 
of  this  trophy  on  his  mind.  Such  were  the  finits  of  public  honours  in 
those  times.     By  honouring  greataees,  they  created  it.     The  trophy  of 
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Miltiadea  on  the  plain  of  Maratlion  produced  the  trophy  of  Themistoclea  on 
the  promontoiy  of  Salamis. 

Of  both  of  these  great  battles,  there  existed  visible  memorials  on  the  spots 
where  they  were  fought.  But  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
memory  has  been  preserved  by  other  records,  their  fate  has  been  very  different. 
The  battle  of  Maratlion  was  represented  both  in  painting  and  in  sculpture, — 
on  the  walla  of  the  Poecil4  in  the  Agora  of  Atheus,  and  in  the  Temple  of 
Victory  on  the  Acropolis,  on  the  frieze  of  which  we  still  see  the  figures  of  the 
Persian  combatants  with  their  lunar  shields,  their  bows  and  quivers,  their 
curved  scimitars,  their  loose  trousers,  and  Phrygian  tiaras.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  case  with  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Perhaps  this  difference  arose, 
not  from  any  pre-eminence  of  glory  which  the  former  enjoyed,  for  in  tliis 
respect  Salamis  did  not  yield  to  Marathon  ;  but  rather,  as  it  seems,  from  the 
dissimilar  nature  of  the  two  battles  themselves.  While  the  variety  of  attitudes 
and  movements  of  combatants  engaged  in  a  conflict  by  land  afforded  ample 
scope  to  the  artist  for  a  display  of  his  powers  of  conception  and  of  execution, 
especially  in  his  treatment  of  the  human  form — the  features  and  scenery  of  a 
tea-fight,  such  as  the  long  ships,  their  erect  beaks,  and  their  parallel  lines  of 
oars,  were  less  tractable  materials  for  the  chisel  and  the  pencil :  their  forms 
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were  too  rigid,  and  too  little  susceptible  of  that  ideal  grace  which  is  the  soul  of 
art,  to  permit  him  to  attempt  a  representation  which  would  fail  to  enhance  the 
glory  of  that  memorable  deed,  and  perhaps  would  even  expose  it  to  the 
disparagement  of  his  fastidious  countrymen. 

The  same  refinement  of  taste  and  love  of  imaginative  beauty,  the  same 
impatience  of  reality  when  inconsistent  with  his  own  conceptions  of  symmetry, 
which  induced  the  Artist  to  exhibit,  in  the  frieze  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
the  Athenians  at  Marathon  with  no  other  armour  than  their  shields,  and  with 
no  other  covering  than  a  loose  and  flowing  drapery,  compelled  him,  it  would 
seem,  to  abstain  from  any  representation  of  the  sea-fight  of  Salamis,  which 
might,  if  executed,  have  been  probable  without  being  picturesque,  or  pictu- 
resque without  being  possible. 

But  what  Sculpture  and  Painting  have  not  attempted,  another  Art  has 
accomplished.  Among  the  combatants,  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  was  the 
tragic  Poet  -^schylus.  He  left  the  battle  of  Marathon  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  Porch,  and  on  the  frieze  of  the  Temple ;  but  he  immortalized 
Salamis  in  verses  which  retain  their  original  freshness,  when  the  painting  of 
the  Poecil^  has  vanished,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  Temple  has  been  mutilated 
by  decay.  The  colours  of  the  Painter  have  faded,  the  marble  of  the  Sculptor 
is  broken,  and  is  banished  to  a  distant  land,  but  the  work  of  the  Poet  lives 
everywhere,  -^schylus,  in  his  drama  of  The  Persians,  has  painted  a  Portico 
in  honour  of  Salamis  which  will  never  fade,  he  has  erected  a  Temple  of 
Victory  which  will  never  fall.  So  much  nearer  is  the  approach  made  to 
Immortality  by  what  is  spiritual,  than  by  what  is  material,  in  man. 

It  is  a  walk  of  five  hours  from  the  Plain  of  Marathon  to  the  heights  of 
Mount  Pentelicus,  where  the  marble  quarries  are  seen  which  have  obtained  for 
this  mountain  so  much  renown  in  the  annals  of  ancient  Art.  The  road  ascends 
from  the  plain  towards  the  south-west,  and  passes  over  elevated  steeps  clad 
with  pines  and  olives,  and  through  glens  refreshed  with  clear  brooks,  and 
overhung  with  oleanders  and  myrtles.  The  quarries,  of  which  there  are  two, 
lie  to  the  north, — the  one  at  a  mile's  distance,  the  other  a  little  more  than  two 
miles,  from  the  Monastery  which  derives  its  name  from  the  mountain  under 
whose  summit  it  lies. 

The  larger  quarry  is  open  to  the  light :  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the 
rock,  hewn  to  a  lofty  and  perpendicular  wall.  At  the  base  of  it  is  a  wide 
cavern,  which  penetrates  into  the  recess  of  the  clifi^,  and  is  hung  with  stalactites 
of  white  marble  glittering  with  the  brilliance  of  alabaster :  the  incrustations, 
tinged  with  various  hues,  which  shoot  like  branches  from  the  rock,  present  the 
appearance,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  of  groves  and  forests  of  stone.  The 
mouth  of  the  grotto  is  fringed  over  with  tufts  of  ivy. 
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The  marble  of  the  Pentelic  quarries  resembles  that  of  Faros  in  whiteness 
and  splendour ;  in  fineness  of  grain  it  excels  it ;  in  this  respect  it  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Carrara,  and  it  is  free  from  the  metallic  stains  with  which 
the  latter  is  frequently  sullied.  Let  us  contrast  for  a  moment  the  present 
appearance  of  this  vast  quarry  before  ns,  with  its  former  condition.  About 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago,  its  sides,  which  are  now 
deserted  and  silent,  resounded  with  the  din  of  busy  workmen  hewing  its  clifis, 
or  heaving  with  ropes  and  pulleys  the  huge  masses  which  had  been  quarried 
from  them,  and  letting  them  sink  apon  sledges  which  were  to  bear  them  down 
the  steep  mountain  track  into  the  plain  and  through  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Athens.  Others  carried  them  to  the  harbour  of  the  Fireeus,  whence  they 
were  transported  to  distant  lands. 

We  look  with  feelings  of  respect  on  the  spots  where  great  men  were  bom : 
the  palace  where  a  king  or  a  conqneror  first  saw  the  light  is  an  object  of 
veneration ;  we  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  native  place  of  the  philosopher,  and 
tablets  are  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  where  a  great  poet  first  breathed 
the  air.  And  surely  we  should.be  guilty  of  strange  ioBensibility,  if  we  could 
regard  with  indifference, — or  without  some  feeling  of  veneration,— this,  the 
nativeplace  of  so  many  buildings  and  statues — the  rocky  cradle  of  so  many 
Friezes  and  Temples,  which  have  inspired  the  admiration,  refined  the  taste, 
influenced  the  acts,  humanized  the  manners,  and  elevated  the  thoughts  of  men ; 
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which  have  even  added  dignity  to  the  religion  of  cities  and  kingdoms  for 
thousands  of  years.  He  would  be  little  to  be  envied,  who  could  look  upon 
the  quarries  of  Pentelicus  without  enthusiasm, — who  could  behold  this  vast 
and  silent  chamber  of  rock,  from  whose  womb  those  immortal  fabrics,  the 
Parthenon,  the  PROPYL-fiA,  and  the  Temple  op  Theseus  came  forth,  and 
whence  issued  that  long  train  of  beautiful  forms  which,  sculptured  in  marble, 
have  made  the  Panathenaic  solemnity,  that  they  represent,  no  longer  a  quin- 
quennial festival,  but  an  eternal  jubilee,  and  the  possession  of  which  alone, — 
marred,  as  they  now  are,  torn  from  their  proper  soil,  and  no  longer  breathing 
in  their  native  freshness  on  their  own  Temple,  but  deposited,  like  mummies, 
in  a  foreign  Museum,— have  made  England  richer  in  the  productions  of 
sculpture  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 

Here,  at  least,  on  this  spot,  and  with  this  object  before  us,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  indulge  in  such  emotions,  and  to  express  the  sentiment,  that  in 
this  marble  mine  of  Pentelicus,  when  we  thus  consider  it  in  connexion  with 
the  structures  and  forms  which  have  proceeded  from  it,  we  see  a  faint 
picture, — to  compare  human  things  with  divine, — of  the  operations  of  that 
architectonic  and  vivifying  Power,  by  which  the  great  fabric  of  the  Universe 
was  built,  and  by  which  all  the  forms  and  imagery,  with  which  it  is 
furnished,  were  educed  from  the  lifeless  quarry  of  Chaos. 

Nor  should  we  here  forget  the  names  of  those  who  have  employed 
their  art  in  fashioning  the  materials  which  they  derived  from  this  place. 
The  marble  which  was  drawn  from  the  spot  before  us  was  worked  by  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  Architects  and  Sculptors  of  antiquity.  It  was  hewn 
and  chiselled  by  Ictinus  and  Phidias;  it  was  carved  by  Scopas  and  by 
Praxiteles ;  on  it  was  exercised  their  skill,  and  by  it  have  their  names  been 
made  immortal 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  expresses  a  desire  to  receive  some 
statues  of  Pentelic  marble  which  his  friend  had  promised  to  send  him  from 
this  country ;  and  the  architraves  hewn  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  of 
Hymettus  were  used  to  decorate  the  palaces  of  Rome  in  the  Augustan  age. 
Rome  borrowed  her  marble  from  Athens  ;  and  nothing  indicates  more  forcibly 
the  pre-eminence  over  the  capital  of  Italy,  which  Athens  enjoyed  as  the 
mistress  of  the  world  in  arts,  than  a  comparison  of  the  materials  for  plastic 
and  architectural  purposes  which  Nature  supplied  respectively  to  each.  While 
the  resources  of  Rome  were  limited  to  the  dark  Peperine  stone  of  Alba  and 
Grabii,  to  the  Tufo  of  the  Campagna,  and  to  the  porous  and  encrusted  Travertine 
of  the  Anio — ^materials  not  very  favourable  for  architecture  of  a  decorative 
kind,  and  still  less  serviceable  for  sculpture, — the  wealth  of  Athens,  for  both 
purposes,  was  inexhaustible.     On  one  side  of  the  City  lay  the  quarries  of  the 
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snow-white  Megarian  and  of  the  grey  atone  of  Eleusis ;  on  the  otter,  the  bine 
Hjmettian,  the  veined  Carystian,  and  the  lucid  Fentelic.  In  a  word,  {as  her 
language  reminds  as,)  her  stone  was  marble. 

Returning  to  the  monastery  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  descending 
towards  the  plains  of  Athens,  on  the  south-west,  we  cross  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  river  Cephissus.  Another  is  seen  at  Cephissia,  a  small  village  in  the 
plain,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Fentelieus  to  Athens,  at  about  eight  miles 
distant  to  the  north-east  of  the  latter.  The  stream  there  rises  from  the  earth 
beneath  a  wide  plane-tree  and  spreads  itself  into  a  broad  and  quiet  pool  of 
clear  water,  which  in  the  summer  season  is  overhung  with  the  leaves  and  fruit 
of  various  trees.  The  houses  of  the  village  are  sprinkled  among  gardens, 
vine-yards,  and  olive-groves.  CephUsia  still  preserves  its  ancient  name. 
It  was  the  country  of  the  comic  poet  Menander,  and  the  summer  retreat  of  the 
learned  philosopher  of  Athens,  Ilerodes  Atticua.  This  was  his  Tusculum. 
To  this  spot  he  retired  for  health  and  study :  hither  he  invited  his  friends  and 
the  lovers  of  pursuits  similar  to  his  own.  His  villa  at  Cephisaia,  as  we  are 
informed  by  one  who  enjoyed  his  hospitality  here  in  the  sultry  season,  was 
refreshed  by  streams  and  shaded  by  a  grove.  On  one  side  of  it  were  long 
porticoes,  or  arcades,  beneath  which  he  and  his  £riends  used  to  walk  and 
converse,  and  at  its  back  were  copious  baths  of  cool  and  transparent  water :  the 
gardens  about  it  resounded  with  the  murmuring  of  brooks  and  the  warbling  of 


erudition,  tiis  public  spint,  and  his  muniticence, 
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worthy  to  have  passed  his  days  in  peace,  aa  he  did,  at  Athens,  at  Cephissia, 
and  at  Marathon,  in  the  comparatively  tranquil  age  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
the  Antoninea,  notwithstanding  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against 
him  of  literary  vanity  and  idle  display,  and  notwithstanding  the  foibles  of  an 
affected  dilettanteiam, — the  vice  of  his  age,  rather  than  his  own,  from  which 
he  was  not  exempt. 


We  are  carried  from  onr  mountain  track  still  farther  into  the  plain,  and  in 
the  direction  of  Athens,  to  visit  a  place  which  was  connected  in  former  times 
with  the  private  life  of  another  Philosopher.  Between  the  two  villages  of 
Cephissia  and  Mar0U8I,  is  that  of  Heracl^.  Near  this  spot,  among  these 
olive  grovea  and  vineyarda,  was  the  country-seat  of  Plato.  He  speaks  of  it 
in  his  will, — where  he  bequeaths  it  to  his  son  Adeimantns, — as  lying  near  the 
road  to  Cephissia,  which  was  on  the  north,  and  reaching  on  the  south  to  the 
Heracleum,  or  Temple  of  Hercules.  From  this  notice,  its  position  is  easily 
ascertained ;  for  the  names  of  both  of  these  places  are  preserved  to  this  day ; 
that  of  the  former  in  the  modem  Cephissia,  while  that  of  the  latter  survives 
in  the  village  just  mentioned  of  HeracU.  Perhaps  it  was  from  his  orchard 
on  this  spot  that  the  Philosopher  sent  a  liberal  present  of  figs  to  Diogenes, 
who  had  asked  only  for  three,  which  drew  from  the  cynic,  instead  of  thanks, 
the  sarcastic  answer :  "  Thus  it  is,  that  when  you  are  asked  a  plain  question 
in  philosophy,  which  might  be  answered  in  three  words,  yon  reply  to  the 
inqnirer  in  ten  thousand." 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  village  of  Maronsi.  As  those  of  Cephissia 
and  Heracl^  preserve  in  their  names  a  record  of  their  ancient  inhabitants. 
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their  language,  and  their  religious  -worship,  so  that  of  Marouai  recalls  to  the 
recollection  a  heathen  Deity  who  -was  au  object  of  devotion  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  villagers  who  dwell  here,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  Cased  in 
the  plaster  wall  of  a  small  Greek  chapel,  near  to  this  place,  is  a  marble  slab, 
which,  as  the  ancient  Greek  inscription  upon  it  commemorates,  served  once  as 
a  limit  to  mark  the  termination  of  the  sacred  incloaure  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Aharusian  Diaka,  of  whose  appellation  a  vestige  remains  in  the  modem 
name  of  the  village  of  Marousi. 

At  the  birth  of  Etichthonius,  the  ancient  King  of  Attica,  Pallas  Minerva 
is  aaid  to  have  come  from  her  Temple  at  Fallen^  to  Athens,  and  to  have 
borne  through  the  air,  as  a  birthday  gift,  that  remarkable  conical  hill  which 
stands  at  the  north-east  of  Athens,  and  which  was  first  named  Ltcabettus, 
then  Anchesmits,  and,  at  present,  the  mountain  of  St.  George.  The  God- 
dess, it  is  said,  dropped  it  from  her  arms  on  the  spot  where  it  is  now  placed, 
in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  a  bulwark  of  Athens  on  that  side.  The 
Temple  at  Fallen^,  from  which  she  came,  stood,  it  is  probable,  not  far  frx)m 
Marousi.  It  is  a  spot  famed  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  contests  between 
the  eons  of  Feisistratus  and  their  rivals  the  Alcmseonidie ;  and  in  earlier  days, 
for  the  pursuit,  by  lolaus,  of  the  Argive  Eurystheus,  from  the  Plain  of 
Marathon  to  the  Scironian  rocks. 

Between  the  southern  foot  of  Pentelicus  and  the  northern  slope  of 
Hymettus  is  a  level  interval,  two  miles  broad.  This  is  the  commnnicatton 
between  the  two  principal  plains  of  Attica,  namely,  that  of  Athens  on  the 
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west,  and  that  of  Mesog^a,  or  Iktesior  of  Attica,  on  the  sonth-easL  At 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  moantain  a  lion  sculptured  in  marble,  of  colossal  size, 
is  recumbent  on  the  plain ;  it  is  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  in  good  preservation, 
except  that  the  legs  have  disappeared.  Near  to  the  spot  are  other  blocks  of 
marble,  vestiges  of  some  temple  or  other  ancient  building. 

The  view  from  the  snmmit  of  Mount  Hymettua  will  long  live  in  the 
memory  of  him  who  has  beheld  it,  presenting  to  the  eye,  as  it  does,  objects 
and  creations  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  distingnished  by  their  surpassing 


loveliness  of  symmetry  and  colour,  and  of  much  interest  in  themselves,  and  in 
the  thoughts  which  they  surest.  Their  extent,  variety,  and  beauty  is  such 
that  neither  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  the  business  of  life,  nor  weariness  of  body 
or  of  mind,  can  erase  from  his  memory  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  when  con- 
templating the  scenery  beneath  him  from  this  spot. 

The  produce  of  the  neighbouring  monntfdn  of  Pentelicns  has  been  spoken 
of.  To  compare  with  it  that  of  Hymettus :  while  the  vast  quarries  of  the 
former — worked  with  such  laborious  enei^  by  generations  of  men  who  have 
departed  and  left  no  posterity  in  the  land — have  remained  untouched  for  many 
centuries,  there  has  been  no  cessation  of  industry,  no  interruption  in  the 
succession  of  labourers  in  the  humble  hives  of  Hj'mettns,  from  the  most 
glorious  days  of  Athens  to  the  present  hour.  The  storms  which  have  swept 
away  cities  and  empires  have  spared  them.  The  Cecropian  Bees  have  sur- 
vived all  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  features  and  uprooted  the 
population  of  Attica :  according  to  the  poetical  prophecy, 


On  the  southern  slope  of  Eymettns,  a  little  above  the  village  of  Babi,  is 
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a  subterranean  grotto,  which  well  deserves  to  be  visited.  The  visitor  descends 
a  few  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  enters  the  cave,  which  is  lighted  from  the 
□arrow  adit :  it  is  hung  with  stalactites,  and  bends  itself  into  two  apartments, 
the  one  nearly  parallel  to  the  other.  This  place  was  a  natural  Temple,  dedi- 
cated to  Pan  and  the  pastoral  Nymphs.  It  would  have  been  a  fit  scene  for  an 
Idyl  of  Theocritus,  and  was  worthy  of  inscriptions  from  the  pen  of  Nossis  or 


onenngs,  on  us  rocKy  waus ;  oasms  ot  stone, 
and  cupa  of  wood  carved  with  figures  and  flowers,  were  here  dedicated  to  the 
Deities  of  the  place :  here  images  of  the  Nymphs  stood  in  their  small  niches ; 
hither  the  first  flowers  of  their  gardens,  the  first  ripe  ears  of  their  harvests,  the 
first  grapes  of  their  vineyards,  the  first  apples  of  their  orchards,  were  brought 
as  oblations  by  the  shepherds  and  peasants  of  Attica.  Even  at  this  day  there 
remain  visible  traces  of  their  devotion,  as  well  as  memorials  of  the  person  who 
dedicated  this  grotto  to  the  worship  of  the  rural  Deities.  Engraved  on  the 
rock,  at  the  entrance,  is  an  inscription  in  verse,  which  announces  that  Arche- 
demus,  a  native  of  Pherte,  in  Theasaly,  formed  this  "  cave  by  the  counsel  of 
the  Nymphs :"  other  records  of  the  same  kind  inform  us,  that  it  was  sacred  to 
the  Graces,  to  Apollo,  and  to  Pan.  Two  verses,  inscribed  on  a  slab  of  marble, 
speak  of  a  parterre  planted  here  in  honour  of  the  Nymphs.  In  another  part 
of  the  cave  is  the  figure  of  Archedemos  himself,  rudely  sculptured  on  the  rock, 
dressed  in  his  shepherd's  coat,  and  with  a  hammer  and  a  chisel  in  his  hands, 
hewing  the  sides  of  the  cave. 

Plato,  in  early  youth,  was  led   by  his  parents  to   a  grotto   on   Mount 
Hymettus,  that  he  might  present  an  ofiering  to  Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  the 
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Pastoral  Apollo,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  There  ia  reason  to  believe  that 
this  cave,  which,  as  the  above  ioBcriptioDa  still  existing  on  its  walla  assure  ns, 
was  consecrated  to  those  Deities,  has  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  great 
philosopher  of  Athena ;  and  that  his  eye  has  rested  upon  some  of  the  same 
objects  that  we  now  see  in  this  simple  pastoral  temple,  which  has  sustained 
but  little  injury  from  the  lapse  of  ages,  while  many  of  the  magnificent  fanes 
of  the  Athenian  capital  have  crumbled  to  decay. 


At  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  in  an  easterly  direction,  from  this  spot,  is  the 
bay  of  Prasi£,  one  of  the  best  harbours  of  the  coast  of  Attica.  At  the 
centre  of  its  entrance,  which  is  a  mile  broad,  is  a  small  island,  on  which,  at  an 
elevation  of  three  hundred  feet  fiom  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  fragment  of 
a  sitting  statue  of  white  marble,  from  the  attitude  of  which,  resembling  that 
of  a  tailor  at  his  work,  the  harbour  derives  its  modern  name  of  Port  Eafht£, 
— an  appellation  not  very  complimentary  to  its  sculptor,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  intended  it  to  represent  a  Roman  Emperor. 

About  nine  miles  south  of  this  place  is  another  harbour,  more  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  that  of  TuoRicus :  it  is  a  semicircular  bay,  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  breadth :  to  the  north  of  it,  on  a  rugged  hill,  are  the  remains  of  the 
Acropolis  of  the  city,  of  rude  and  massive  masonry :  at  its  foot  is  a  Theatre, 
and  near  it  a  covered  Gallery  of  very  antique  style.  In  the  plaio,  to  the  west, 
Me  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  magnificent  Building,  which  was  adorned  with 
a  marble  peristyle.  Another  vestige  of  the  ancient  Thoricus  survives  in  the 
modem  name  of  the  place,  Thekico. 
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If  a  line  be  drawn  due  west  from  the  Bite  of  the  ancient  Thoricos,  it  will, 
after  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  meet  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  in  a  place 
formerly  called  AnaphltstuS,  and  now,  by  a  slight  change,  Anaphtso  :  if 
again,  from  these  points,  Thoricas  and  Anaphlystus,  lines  be  drawn  to  Capo 
CoLONNl,  the  ancient  Sunium,  we  shall  then  have  a  triangle  nearly  equilateral, 
at  the  three  angles  of  which  are  three  places  all  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  history  of  Attica,  and  whose  sides  inclose  a  apace  from  which  she  derived 
the  means  of  her  former  a£9uence  and  glory. 

The  coined  treasure  of  Athens  was  preserved  in  the  OpibthodomuS,  or 
hinder  apartment  of  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  Acropolis 
of  that  city.  The  Country,  which  we  are  now  describing,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Attica,  was,  as  it  were,  a  naturcd  Opisthodomua  to  Attica  itself. 
In  it  lay  the  uncoined  wealth  of  Athens.  In  it  were  the  Mines  of  Attica,  that 
"  foimtatn  of  silver,  the  treasure  of  the  land,"  as  ^schylns  calls  them.  The 
district  was  called  Laukeum,  a  name  probably  derived  frvm  the  shafts  and 
passages  sank  and  pierced  beneath  its  surface,  many  of  which  are  still  visible 
on  the  road  between  Sunium  and  Thoricus.  The  path  here,  neat  the  sea-shore, 
is  strewn  with  scoria,  from  which  the  silver  ore  was  smelted  in  ancient  times. 

These  mines  were  the  properly  of  the  Athenian  State.  They  were  worked 
at  a  period  of  very  early  antiquity :  in  the  days  of  Themistocles  the  supply 
from  them  was  very  abundant ;  when  Xenophon  wrote,  they  were  beginning 
to  fail ;  in  Strabo's  age  they  were  exhausted ;  Pausanias  speaks  of  them  as  a 
monoment  of  the  paat  They  consisted  of  large  vaults,  supported  by  columns, 
aired  and  lighted  by  ventSj  and  divided  into  compartments.     Many  thousand 
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slaves  were  employed  in'  working  them.  From  these  dark  cavities,  now 
shaded  with  pines  and  overgrown  with  junipers  and  lentisks,  was  derived  the 
wealth  which  enabled  Athens  to  create  and  maintain  the  navy  by  which  she 
first  coped  with  -^gina  and  afterwards  rescued  Greece  from  the  deeipotism  of 
the  East.  Hence  issued  the  coin  which  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  was  nowhere  surpassed  in  purity.  For  a  long  time  Athens 
had  no  other  term  in  her  language  for  money  than  that  which  signified  silver; 
whether  she  ever  coined  Gold  is  doubtful,  but  before  she  used  it  in  her 
currency,  her  liberties  were  lost. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Athens  that  her  coinage  was  so  excellent  that  it  was 
everywhere  exchanged  with  profit  by  its  possessor:  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  its  credit  in  foreign  lands,  she  studiously 
retained  upon  it  the  antique  type  of  the  head  of  Minerva,  which  looked  as  if 
it  had  proceeded  from  JEgypt  rather  than  from  the  most  polished  capital  of 
Greece.  Thus,  while  in  the  other  arts  of  design  she  advanced  from  the  rude 
outline  to  consummate  symmetry,  in  Numismatics  she  remained  stationary, 
and,  while  her  other  productions  were  unrivalled  in  elegance,  her  money  was 
as  inferior  in  beauty,  as  it  claimed  to  be  superior  in  value,  to  that  of  nearly 
all  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

The  Temple  op  Minerva,  at  Simium,  stands  upon  a  raised  terrace  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  cape ;  its  direction  is  from  east  to  west ;  it  had  six 
columns  at  each  front ;  the  number  of  those  on  the  north  and  south  cannot 
clearly  be  ascertained:  nine  are  still  standing  on  the  south,  three  on  the 
north,  two  and  one  of  the  antes  at  the  east.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  sacred 
temenos  or  inclosure,  entered  by  a  portico  or  Propylaea  at  its  north-east  comer. 
The  walls  of  the  fortress  descend  from  the  temple  toward  the  north  ;  and  are 
still  traceable  for  their  complete  circuit,  which  is  half  a  mile.  This  temple — 
elevated  on  high  above  the  yEgaean  Sea,  at  the  extremity  of  this  promontory 
— stood  like  the  Portico  or  Vestibule  of  Attica.  Constructed  of  white  marble, 
placed  on  this  noble  site,  and  visible  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  it  re- 
minded the  stranger  who  approached  it  in  his  vessel  from  the  south,  by  the 
fair  proportions  of  its  architecture,  and  by  the  decorations  of  sculpture  and  of 
painting  with  which  it  was  adorned,  that  he  was  coming  to  a  land  illustrious 
for  its  skill  in  the  most  graceful  Arts, — ^a  land  set  apart,  as  it  were,  from  all 
others  for  their  cultivation,  and  appropriated  to  their  use ;  and  inasmuch  as 
this  fabric  was  approached  by  a  portico,  and  surrounded  by  a  consecrated  in- 
closure, so  the  whole  land  of  Attica  itself  was  a  sacred  Temenos,  whose 
boundaries  were  Seas  and  Mountains,  and  whose  PROPlfL^A  was  the  Temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva  on  the  promontory  of  Sunium. 

The  situation  of  this  temple — on  the  summit  of  a  rock  projecting  prc- 
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cipitously  into  the  sea — is  singularly  magnificent,  and  the  view  it  commanda 
over  the  islands  of  ^gina  and  the  other  headlands  is  perhaps  unrivalled.  To 
the  south  and  east  is  the  group  of  islands  called  the  Cyclades,  studding  the 
waters  of  the  jEgean  Sea ;  more  to  the  north  is  the  coast  of  Euhoea,  the  lofty 
ridges  of  Carystos  terminating  at  Cape  Mandili  in  the  Gereestian  promontorj'. 
To  the  south-west,  about  ten  miles  off,  the  Scylsean  promontory,  now  Cape 
Skylo,  forms,  with  Cape  Snnium,  the  entrance  to  the  ^gean  Gulf.  Within 
this  point  the  Island  of  Calaurea,  the  Town  and  Port  of  Poros,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Methana  are  seen,  with  the  coast  of  Epidanms,  deeply  indented 
with  gulfs  and  bays,  while  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Argive  coast  rise 
dark  and  massive  behind  them.  From  this  spot  let  us  pass  to  ^gina  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Saronic  Gulf. 


PORT  OF  .EGINA. 


the 
ir- 
site 
of  the  ancient  port  and  city.    The  eastern  angle 
ii  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  the  Temple  which  has  obtained  such  cele- 
brity from  the  jEp;inetan  Marbles,  once  attached  to  its  pediments,  and  which 
now  enrich  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich ;  while  at  tlie  southern  comer  of  the 
island  rises  a  conical  mountain,  which,  from  its  grandeur  of  form  and  its 
historical   associations,   is   the   moat    remarkitblc   object   among  the   natural 
features  of  the  island. 

Remains  of  the  maritime  power  nl  jT'.gina  may  be  traced  in  the  harbour 
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where  we  now  are.  From  its  size  and  beauty  it  once  attracted  the  admiration 
of  ita  Athenian  neiglibours  and  enemies.  The  entrance  to  it  is  through  a 
narrow  opening  between  the  two  moles  which  project  from  the  shore,  and  tlien 
converge  towards  the  opening.  They  terminated  in  two  towers,  by  whtcli  the 
opening  was  flanked  and  protected.  Tliat  on  the  left  aide  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  small  modem  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  whose  name  is  dear  to 
the  Greek  mariner.  Tliere  are  foundations  near  the  shore  of  docks  and 
basins,  stretching  for  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  yards  to  tlie  north  of  this 
harbour,  and  connected  with  it.  Toward  the  northern  extremity  of  these 
substructions  is  the  scala  or  wharf,  which  leads  to  tlie  modem   Lazaretto ; 


1 

'^''-    ■  represented.     Various  dates  have  been  assigned 

to  the  erection  of  this  Temple.  To  determine  the  question,  the  following 
circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  temple  has  been  used  by  the  modem 
.j^ginetans  as  a  quarry,  from  which  they  have  excavated  materials  for  the 
construction  of  buildings,  public  and  private,  in  the  town  to  which,  unhappily 
for  its  preservation,  it  is  immediately  contiguous.  In  hewing  out  the  masses 
of  the  ancient  fabric,  several  blocks  were  found  to  be  inscribed  with  letters  of 
red  chalk,  which  were  still  distinctly  legible.     These  blocks  were  drawn  from 


the  lowest  foundation ;  the  cliaracteia,  tlierefore,  which  are  inscribed  upon 
them,  are  coeval  with  the  building  itself.  These  characters,  from  their  form, 
may  serve  as  authentic  data  for  determining  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
temple.  The,  two  names  which  they  exhibit,  Prothymins  (rpoevMioi)  and 
Eupbamides  (ey4amI4H2),  belonged  perhaps  to  two  builders  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  fabric.  From  a  comparison  of  the  character  of  these 
inscriptions  with  others  of  which  the  date  is  known,  it  is  probable  that  the 
foundation  of  this  temple  is  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Feloponnesian 
war. 

Following  the  coast  in  the  same  northerly  direction,  we  find  a  tumulus  on 
the  shore,  probably  the  same  which  Fausanias  saw  there,  and  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  work  of  Telamon,  who  landed  in  the  neighbouring  port  and 
raised  a  monument  to  PhocuB.  Near  to  this  tumulus  were  the  Theatre  and 
Stadium,  of  which,  however,  no  vestiges  remain. 


The  beautiful  ruin  of  the  ^ginetan  Temple,  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  island,  has  been  the  theme  of  the  general  admiration  of  travellers  in 
Ureece.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation  near  the  sea,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  Athenian  coast,  and  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  beyond  them  of  the 
waving  line  traced  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Pentelicus  and  Hymettua.  Its 
site  is  sequestered  and  lonely.  The  ground  is  diversified  by  grey  rocks  over- 
hung by  tufted  pines  and  clusters  of  low  shrubs,  among  which  goats  may  be 
seen  feeding,  placing  their  fore-feet  on  the  boughs  of  the  shrubs  and  cropping 
the  leaves.  It  ia  such  a  scene  aa  this  which  proves  that  the  religionists  of 
Greece  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  two  things  moat  conducive  to  devo- 
tional effect.  Silence  and  Solitude. 
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There  was  perhaps  another  reason,  besides  a  desire  for  solitude,  why  a  site 
at  the  distence^of  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  jEgina  was  selected  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the  position  of  this  temple  ;  it 
is  probable  that  this  building  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  iEginetans  themselves. 
It  has,  indeed;  by  many  topographers  been  considered  as  identical  with  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter-  Panhellenius,  and  6ven  as  the  same  fabric  which  ^acus^ 
the*  king  of  jSlgina,  erected  to  that  deity.  But  not  merely  does  the  position 
of  the  teqiple  itself.  Standing — not  on  a  mountain  as  that  temple  did — ^but  on 
a  gentle  eminence,  forbid  the  inference ;  but  the  character  of  its  architecture 
plainly 'indidates  that  it  is  not  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius.  The 
.  only  evidence  in  favour  of  this  supposition  is  furnished  by  the  two  words 
(ah  rANEAAHNiQi)  which  are  said  to  have  been  inserted  on  its  portico ;  but 
if  this  inscription  ever  existed  there,  the  dialect  alone  excites  a  suspicion  that 
it  was  a  forgery.  Besides,  there  is  another  distant  site,  which  can  be  proved 
to  coincide  with  that  of  Panhellenium. 

To  whom,  then,  was  this  Temple  dedicated?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question,  let  us  examine  the  groups  of  sculpture  which  once  stood  against  the 
azure  ground  of  its  two  pediments.  They  had  no  doubt  an  immediate 
reference  to  the  object  of  that  worship  which  was  paid  in  the  Temple  itself. 
In  both  these  groups  one  figure,  that  of  Minerva,  is  more  prominent  than 
any  other,  which  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Temple  was  dedicated  to  that 
goddess.. 

The  following  circumstance  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Returning  to 
the  town  of  -^gina  from  the  Temple,  we  pass  a  small  Greek  church,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  to  the  west  of  it.  The  spot  is  called 
Bilikada ;  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius.  The  door  of  the  church 
is  surmounted  by  a  large  marble  slab,  inscribed  "  The  limit  of  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct of  Minerva;"  an  inscription  which  probably  defined  the  boundary  of  the 
consecrated  inclosure  around  the  Temple. 

That  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  of  Athens,  not  by  the  -ffiginetans, 
but  by  the  ^  Athenians  themselves,  when  in  possession  of  -^gina,  may  be  in- 
feVred  frtal.the  site  which  it  occupies,  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of -^gina. 
And  looking  directly  upon  Athens.  It  may  be  inferred,  also,  from  the 
language  of  thei  inscription  itself,  in  which,  it  may  be  observed,  the  name  of 
the  Goddess*  is  expressed,  not  in  the  Doric  dialect  of  -^gina,  but  in  the  Attic 
form.       •  '  ^  '  ' 

Some  pattg  of  thcislafld  exhibit  the  devastating  effects  of  volcanic 
agency;  rocks  of  lava  piled  in  wild  confusion,  as  here  represented.  These 
rocks  are  of  a  dark  grey  colour;*  resembling  those  of  the  Alban  Mountains, 
near  Borne. 


The  site  ol'  tlie  Piiiiliellctitum  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  conical 
mountain  at  the  southern  angle  of  the  island,  which  has  been  noticed  as  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  ^gina.  This  hill  is  now  called  Oros, 
The  Mountain.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  language  of  Greece ; 
it  denotes  at  the  same  time  that  the  mountain  which  bears  it  is  the  highest  in 
jEgina.  This  mountain  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  On  its  summit,  ^acus,  the  king  of  ^Egina,  was 
believed  to  have  prayed  to  Jupiter,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Hellenic  nation, 
for  a  supply  of  rain,  which  was  then  greatly  needed,  and  which  was  sent  by 
Jupiter  in  compliance  with  his  prayer.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  is 
believed  to  be  the  site  of  this  temple  of  the  Panhellenian  Jove,  and  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  various  circumstances  mentioned,  upon  the  following 
grounds : 

The  Panhellenium  is  placed  by  Fausanias  on  a  mountain :  there  is  no 
elevation  in  the  island  which  deserves  such  a  title  but  that  under  consider- 
ation, which  bears  the  express  name  by  which  he  characterizes  the  site.  The 
mountain  served,  as  we  know,  for  a  meteorological  beacon.  If  its  conical 
apex  waa  capped  with  cloud,  then  rain  was  expected.  This  notion  prevails 
still.  In  this  respect  the  crest  of  the  -^ginetan  Oros  is  now  a  beacon  to  the 
yEgatan  mariner,  and  the  legend  of  jEacus  is  doubtless  to  be  connected  with 
the  observation.     This  mountain  supplied  the  first  prognostic  of  the  coming 
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shower.  Hence  ^acus  wisely  selected  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  his  suppli- 
cation to  Jove,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  mountain  would  probably  give  the 
first  intimation  of  the  wished-for  rain  by  its  clouded  summit.  He,  perhaps, 
chose  for  his  prayers  a  moment  when  such  indications  were  visible.  The 
shower,  however,  which  followed  them  was  considered  by  the  Hellenic 
strangers,  who  were  collected  in  the  plain  below  him,  not  as  a  consequence  of 
natural  phenomena,  but  of  his  entreaties.  Thus  a  coincidence  was  converted 
into  a  cause ;  and  ^acus,  the  king  of  ^gina,  became  the  son  of  Jove. 

There  is  another  argument  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  summit  of  Oros 
with  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  the  Panhellenian  Jove.  It  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  some  early  Christian  Churches  to  modify  the  objects 
of  heathen  adoration,  rather  than  to  destroy  them.  The  stream  of  Paganism 
was  taught  to  glide  into  a  Christian  channel,  with  a  soft  and  easy  current. 
On  this  principle,  when  temples  became  churches,  and  the  deities  and  heroes  of 
mythology  gave  place  to  saints  and  martyrs,  there  was  generally  some  analogy 
which  regulat^  the  process  between  the  character  transformed  and  that  which 
was  required  after  the'  transformation.  The  frequency  of  such  examples 
argues  the  identity  of  Oros  and  Panhellenium.  The  Panhellenian  Mount  was 
confiecrated  in  the  Pagan  creed  of  jJEgina  by  the  tradition  that  jEacus  had 
prayed  on  its  summit,  and  obtained  a  shower  from  heaven  in  answer  to  his 
prayer.  .The  Moimtain  now  called  Oros  has  on  its  vertex  a  small  chapel,  the 
foundations- of  Mrhich  are  constructed  of  huge  blocks,  in  a  style  of  ancient 
masonry;  This  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Prophet  Elias.  A  more  appro- 
priate successor  could  ndt  havebeen  devised,  to  occupy  the  consecrated  fabric 
standing  on  this  hill: 

For  while  the  Pagaati:  might  assert,  in  the  words  of  Pausanias,  that  ^acus 
having  sacrificed  and  prayed  to  the  Panhellenian  Jove,  caused  rain  to  fall 
upon-.Greece,' the  Christian  assured  him  from  the  graver  authority  of  St. 
James,*"  that  Elias  ptayed,  and  the  heavens  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  iher  fruit."  .  The  foundations,  therefore,  just  noticed  of  the  small  chapel 
of  Elias,  -Bfe/.  probably,  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  the  Panhellenian 
Jove. 

On  the  iKCstern  side  of  .this  mountain,  at  its  roots,  are  some  considerable 
remains :  of  antiq;mty.  « Perhaps  they  are  the  vestiges  of  the  Peribolus  and 
Temple  of  Aphsea^  the  Dictyrina  of  jJEgina,  which  Pausanias  saw  in  his  way 
ftom  the.city  of'JEgina  to  the  Panhellenian  Mount.  A  church  now  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  temple.  It  is  dedicated  to  Ai  Asomatoi.  An  old  column 
was  formerly  cased  in  the  walls  of  this  church,  and  now  lies  on  the  western 
side  of  the  building.  Engraved  upon  this  column,  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  is  an  inscription,  in  an  elegiac  distich.     This  inscription  affords  the 
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earliest  specimen  of  the  JEolo-Doric  forms  in  a  monument  of  tliia  nature,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  I^leaii  inscription.  The  inscription,  when  trans- 
lated, runs  thus: — 


NECESSARY  QUALIFICATIONS 


'      '>■'     ;     '■*  early  history  ftlioiild  not  be  to  him  a  science ; 

tliey  should  not  have  been  the  objects  of  laborious  research,  but  sliould  have 
bi;en  familiar  to  him  from  his  infancy, — have  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  spon- 
taneously ill  Jiis  mind,  and  have  grown  with  his  growth.  Nor  should  the 
period  of  its  i-emote  antiquity  be  to  him  a  land  of  shadows, — a  Platonic  cave 
in  which  unsubstantial  forms  fiit  before  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  entranced  in 
a  dream.  To  him,  the  language  of  its  Mythology  should  have  been  the  voice 
of  Truih,  The  Temples  of  Athens  should  not  have  been  to  him  mere 
kJchools  of  Art.  He  should  not  have  considered  them  merely  as  existing, — 
in  order  that  he  might  examine  their  details,  note  down  their  dimerslons, 
delineate  their  forms,  copy  their  mouldings,  and  trace  the  vestiges  of  colouring 
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Still  visible  upon  them.     They  should  not  have  afforded  materials  merely  for 
his  compass  or  his  pencil,  but  for  his  affections  _       -  -  ^,  —  -^  ■■_ 

and  his  religion. 

Tliis,  we  gladly  confess,  is  not  our  case. 
We  commence  our  description  of  this  City  with 
avowing  the  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  convey  or  entertain  an  idea  of  Athens 
cuch  as  it  appeared  of  old  to  the  eyes  of  one  of 
its  inhabitants.     But  there  is  another  point  of 

view  from  which  we  love  to  contemplate  it, —  '.'■.''.        '.■■'.'    -.■ 

one  which  supplies  us  with  reflections  of  deeper 
interest,  and  raises  in  the  heart  sublimer  emo- 
tions than  could  have  been  ever  suggested  in 
ancient  days  by  the  sight  of  Athens  to  an 
Athenian. 

}\'e  see  Atliens  in  ruins.  On  the  central 
rock  of  its  Acropolis,  exist  the  remains,  in  a  f',.-  ^  ,.-'  .\  **"'^'*"-»  ~- 
mutilated  state,  of  three  temples, — the  Temple  *-.?!>-<  ; i. ',' .''^■'f r''-^ * 
of  Victory,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Erec- 
THEUM.  Of  the  PropYl^a,  in  the  same  place, 
at  its  western  entrance,  some  walls  and  a  few 
columns  are  still  standing,  and  its  magnificent 
entrance  has  recently  been  cleared.  Of  its 
New  AoOR.t,  the  public  place  where  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens  met  to  discuss  tlieir  affairs,  all 
that  is  left  is  the  fragment  of  its  gate  here 
represented ;  while  near  to  it  remains  the  Arch 
of  Hadrian,  marking  at  once  the  decline  of  art, 
and  the  loss  of  political  power  and  grandeur  of 
Atliens.  Of  the  Theatre  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  in  which  the  dramas  of  jEschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  represented, 
some  stone  steps  remain,  but  modern  attempts 
to  discover  the  remainder  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  success.  Not  a  vestige  survives  of 
the  Courts  in  which  Demosthenes  pleaded. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  Academic  porches  of 
Plato,  or  of  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle.  The 
PcECiL^  of  the  Stoics  has  vanished.  Only  a 
few  fragments  of  the  Long  Walls  which  ran 
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along  the  plain,  and  united  Atliens  witli  its  harbours,  are  yet  visible.     Even 
Nature  herself   appuai-s  to  have  undergone  a  change.     The  source  of  the     | 
fountain  CallirhoK  lias  almost  failed  ;  the  bed  of  the  Ii.issus  is  nearly  dry  ;     ] 
the  harbour  of  the  PiR.tus  is  narrowed  and  made  shallow  by  mud. 


But  while  this  is  so,  and  while  we  are  forcibly  and  mournfully  reminded 
by  this  8pecttu:le,  haw  perishable  is  the  nature  of  the  moat  beautiful  objects 
wliich  the  world  has  seen, — while  we  read  in  the  ruin  of  these  Temples  of 
Athena,  and  in  the  total  extinction  of  the  Jleligion  to  which  they  were 
dedicated,  an  Apology  in  behalf  of  Christianity  and  a  Refutation  of  Paganism, 
more  forcible  and  eloquent  than  any  of  those  which  were  composed  and 
presented  to  the  Roman  Emperor  by  Anstides  and  Quadratua  in  this  place, 
we  are  naturally  led  by  it  to  contrast  the  permanence  and  vitality  of  the  fjttrit 
and  inleUtgence  which  produced  these  worka,  of  which  the  vealiges  either  exist 
in  a  condition  of  ruinous  decay,  or  have  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  fra^lity 
of  the  j/iatevial  elements  of  which  they  ar©  composed. 

Not  at  Athens  alone  ar©  we  to  look  for  Athens.  The  epitaph, — Here  is 
the  heart:  the  spirit  is  every wliere,— may  be  applied  to  it.  From  the  gates 
of  its  Acropolis,  as  from  a  mother-city,  issued  intellectual  colonies  into  every 
region  of  the  world.  These  buildings  now  before  us,  ruined  as  they  are  at 
present,  have  served  for  two  thousand  years  as  models  for  the  most  admired 
fabrics  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world.     Having  perished  here  they 
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survive  there.  They  live  in  them,  as  in  their  legitimate  offspring.  They  are 
like  aged  and  decayed  trees,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  carried  away  by 
birds,  or  scattered  far  and  wide  by  winds,  and  have  produced  magnificent 
forests  in  distant  lands.  Thus  the  genius  which  conceived  and  executed  these 
noble  works  is  immortal  and  prolific,  while  the  materials  on  which  it  laboured 
are  crumbling  to  decay.  We,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  having  witnessed 
this  fact,  have  more  cogent  reasons  for  admiring  the  consummate  skill  which 
created  them,  than  were  possessed  by  those  who  saw  these  structures  in  their 
original  glory. 

Again,  not  merely  in  her  matertal  productions,  existing  here  or  elsewhere, 

does  the  spirit  of  Athens  survive.     Not  only  is  it  to  be  found  in  her  Buildings 

and  her  Statues,  nor  in  the  imitations  of  them  which  are  the  ornaments  of 

other  nations,  but  also  in  the  purely  intellectual  creations  of  her  great  Minds : 

it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Writings  of  her  Poets,  Historians,  Philosophers,  and 

Orators,  whose  works  remain  unimpaired  by  time,  and  who  not  merely  live  in 

them,  but  have  served  as  sources  of  life  to  others ;  whose  worth  could  never 

be  estimated  till  many  centuries  had  elapsed,  and  who,  having  now  been 

judged  by  Posterity  to  be  worthy  of  immortality,  have  given  an  interest  to 

the  soil  from  which  they  sprung,  to  the  ground  which  they  trod,  and  to  the 

temples  in  which  they  worshipped,  which  these  objects  did  not,  ani  could  not 

possess,  as  long  as  the  memory  of  those  was  recent  from  whom  they  derived 

it.     The  city  of  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  and  Pericles,  of  iEschylus,  Thu- 

cydides,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  could  not  have  been  regarded,  as  such,  by 

their  contemporaries  or  immediate  successors,  with  those  feelings  of  veneration 

which  ice  experience,  who  know  what  influence  they  have  exercised,  and  will 

never  cease  to  exercise,  over  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men.    In  this  respect, 

— and  it  is  a  very  important  one, — the  modem  spectator  of  Athens  enjoys 

great  advantages  for  a  contemplation  of  this  city,  which  were  never  known  to 

its  ancient  inhabitants. 

We  feel,  therefore,  a  lively  sensation  of  pleasure  in  tracing,  step  by  step, 
the  vestiges  of  this  place,  in  examining  its  topographical  details,  in  exploring 
tlie  sites  of  its  former  buildings,  and  in  studying  the  character  of  those  which 
remain ;  for  thus  we  seem  to  be  brought  into  the  society  of  men,  whose  names 
will  never  perish  ;  thus  we  appear  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  that  spirit  which 
animated  them,  and  produced  the  works  which  have  raised  their  authors  from 
the  level  of  common  minds  to  a  loftier  elevation  of  their  own. 

The  Orator  Demades,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  at  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  was  desired  by  the  King,  one  day  at  a  banquet,  to  give  him  an 
idea  of  the  dimensions,  form,  and  features  of  Athens,  is  said  to  have  sketched 
a  Map  of  the  city  upon  the  table  at  which  he  was  sitting.     We  propose  now 
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to  attempt  an  outline  of  the  same  kind  as  far  as  the  existing  remains  and  the 
intimations  of  ancient  authors  enable  us  to  do  so. 


In  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  notion  of  the  natural  cliaracteristics  of  tlie 
spot  to  whicli  we  refer,  let  us  consider  it,  in  the  Jirst  place,  as  abstracted  from 
all  artificial  modifications ; — let  us  imagine  ourselves  as  existing  in  the  days  of 
CiXROPS,  and  looking  upon  the  site  of  Athens.  In  a  wide  plain,  which  is 
inclosed  by  mountains,  excqrt  on  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea, 
rises  a  flat,  oblong  rock,  lying  from  east  to  west,  about  fifty  yards  higli,  ratlier 
more  than  one  hmidred  and  sixty  broad,  and  than  three  hundred  in  length. 
It  is  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  the  west,  on  which  it  is  approached  by 
a  steep  slope.  This  is  the  future  Acropolis,  or  Citadel  of  Athens.  We 
place  ourselves  upon  this  eminence,  and  cast  our  eyes  about  us.  Immediately 
on  the  west  is  a  second  hill,  of  irregular  form,  lower  than  that  on  which  we 
stand,  and  opposite  to  it.  This  is  the  Areopagus.  Beneatli  it,  on  the  south- 
west, is  a  valley,  neither  deep  nor  narrow,  open  both  at  the  north-west  and 
south-east  Here  was  the  Agora,  or  public  place  of  Athens.  Above  it,  to 
t!ic  south-west,  rises  another  hill,  formed,  like  the  two  others  already 
mentioned,  of  hard  and  nigged  limestone,  clothed  here  and  there  with 
a  scanty  covering  of  herbage.  On  this  hill  the  popular  assemblies  of  the 
future  citizens  of  Athens  will  be  held.  It  will  be  called  the  Pnyx.  To  the 
south  of  it  is  a  fourth  hill,  of   similar  kind,  known  in   after-ages  as  the 


^  i 
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Museum.  TIius,  a  group  of  four  hills  U  presented  to  our  view,  whicli  nearly 
inclose  the  space  wherein  the  Atlienian  Agora  existed,  as  the  Fovum  of  Rome 
lay  Ijetween  the  hills  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine. 

Beyond  the  plain,  to  the  south-west,  the  aea  is  visible,  distant  about  four 
miles  from  this  central  rock.  On  the  coa.st  are  three  bays, — the  future 
Harbours  of  Athens, — the  Phal^rum,  Mlnyciiia,  and  PiHJEUS;  the  firet 
being  the  neatest  to  us,  the  last  the  most  distant  from  our  present  position..' 
Toward  the  coast,  and  in  the  direction  of  these  Ports,  run  two  small  streams, 
boiU  flowing  from  the  north-east ;  the  one  on  the  south  side  of  us,  passing  us 
at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  other  on  the  north,  and  at  the  distance  of 
two  :  they  do  not  reach  the  shore,  but  are  lost  in  the  intermediate  plain.  The 
former  is  the  Iliksus,  the  latter  the  CKPiiissua.  To  the  north  of  the  former, 
and  at  a  mile's  distance  to  the  north-east  of  the  Acropolis,  is  a  rocky  conical 
hill,  of  considerable  height,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
scenery  of  Athens.  This  is  Mount  LycabetTUS.  Regarding  then  the  hill  of 
the  Aci-opolis  as  the  centre  of  the  future  city  of  Athens,  we  have,  as  ils 
natural  frontiers  to  the  north  and  south,  two  rivers,  while  on  the  east  and  west 
it  is  bounded  by  kilh;  its  limit  on  the  cast  being  the  mountain  of  Lycahcttus, 
and  on  the  west  the  lower  range  which  consists  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museum. 
Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  physical  features  which  distinguish  the  site  of 
the  Athenian  City. 
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We  now  quit  this  period  of  remote  antiquity,  when  the  soil  of  the  future 
Athens  was  either  untenanted,  or  occupied  only  by  a  few  rude  and  irregular 
buildings,  and  pass  at  once  to  the  time  when  it  had  attained  that  splendour 
which  made  it,  in  Literature  and  in  Art,  the  Metropolitan  City  of  the  World. 
A  more  striking  contrast  than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  appearance  of 
tliis  same  spot  at  these  two  different  epochs,  cannot  well  be  imagined. 

No  longer,  therefore,  as  contemporaries  of  tlie  ancient  king  of  Attica,  but 
existing,  in  imaginatioi),  in  the  age  of  Pericles  and  of  his  immediate 
successors,  we  now  contemplate  this  City  as  it  then  exhibited  itself  to  the  eye. 
First,  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  central  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  And  let  us 
here  suppose  ourselves  as  joining  in  that  long  and  splendid  procession  of 
Minstrels,  Priests,  and  Victims,  of  Horsemen  and  of  Chariots,  which  wound 
througli  the  agora  of  tlie  City,  and  ascended  to  the  Acropolis  at  the  quin- 
~^1~    -  quennial  solemnity  of  the  Great  Panathensea.     Above  tlie 

the  train  let  us  imagine  the  sacred  Feplos, 
ed  aloft  and  stretched  like  a  sail  upon  a 
it,  waving  in  the  air:  it  is  variegated  with 
embroidered  tissue  of  battles,  of  Giants, 
of  Gods:  it  is  destined  for  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Poltas  in  the  Citadel,  whose 
statue  it  is  intended  to  adorn.  In  the 
bright  season  of  summer,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  the  Athenian  month  Heca- 
tomb^on,  let  us  mount  with  this  proces- 
sion to  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 
Toward  the  termination  of  its  course,  we 
are  brought  in  face  of  a  colossal  fabric  of 
white  marble,  —  the  Propylsea,  —  which 
crowns  the  brow  of  the  steep,  and 
stretches  itself  from  north  to  south  across 
the  whole  western  fi-ont  of  the  Citadel, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  in  breadth. 

The  centre  of  this  fabric  consists  of 
a  portico  sixty  feet  broad,  and  formed  of 
six  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order, 
raised  upon  fonr  steps,  and  intersected  by 
ft  road  passing  through  the  midst  of  the 
»..T o. TW.TTHI grim riBPviJL.  columHs,  whlch  arc  thirty  feet  in  height, 

and  support  a  noble  pediment.     From  this  portico  two  wings  project  about 
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thirty  feet  to  the  west,  each  having  three  columns  on  the  aide  nearest  the 
[wrtico  in  tlie  centre. 

The  architectural  mouldings  of  the  fabric  glitter  in  the  sun  with  brilliant 
lints  of  red  and  blue ;  in  the  centre,  the  coifera  of  its  soffits  are  spangled  with 
stars,  and  the  ant^  of  the  wings  are  fringed  with  an  azure  embroidery  of  ivy 
leaf. 

We  pass  along  the  avenue  open  between  the  two  central  columns  of  the 
portico,  and  through  a  corridor  leading  from  it,  and  formed  by  tliree  Ionic 
columns  on  each  hand,  and  are  brought  in  front  of  five  doors  of  bronze ;  the 
central  one,  which  is  the  loftiest  and  broadest,  being  immediately  before  us. 

The  structure  which  we  are  describing  is  the  PbopvL^A,  or  Vestibule  of 
tlie  Athenian  citadel.  It  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble.  In  the  year  B.C.  437 
il  was  commenced,  and  was  completed  by  the  architect  Mnesictes  in  five  years 
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from  that  time.      Its  termination,  therefore,  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Here  we  pause,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  objects  around  us,  to  explore 
the  Gallery,  adomed  with  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus,  in  the  left  wing  of 
the  Propylasa,  and  to  visit  the  Temple  of  Victory  on  our  right,  which 
possesses  four  Ionic  columns  on  its  western  and  four  at  its  eastern  end, 
thus  being  approached  by  two  facades,  and  whose  frieze  is  sculptured  with 
figures  of  Persians  and  of  Greeks  fighting  on  the  Plain  of  Marathon.  We 
return  to  the  marble  corridor  of  the  Propyl jea. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  the  great  bronze  doors  of  which  we  have  spoken 
as  standing  at  the  termination  of  this  gallery  are  suddenly  thrown  back  upon 
their  hinges,  to  admit  the  Eiders,  and  Charioteers,  and  all  that  long  and 
magnificent  train  of  the  Panathenaic  Procession,  which  stretches  back  from 
this  spot  to  the  area  of  the  Agora  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Citadel.  The 
Interior  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis  now  bursts  upon  our  view.  We  pass 
under  the  gateway  before  us,  and  enter  its  precincts,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  massive  walls  :  we  tread  the  soil  on  which  the  greatest  men  of  the  ancient 
World  have  walked,  and  behold  buildings  ever  admired  and  imitated,  and 
never  equalled  in  beauty.  We  stand  on  the  platform,  wliich  is  at  once  the 
Sanctuary,  the  Fortress,  and  the  Museum  of  Athens. 

To  speak,  in  the  first  instance,  and  very  briefly,  of  minor  objects  here 
presented  to  our  notice,  which  it  is  impossible  to  specify  in  detail.  We  behold 
before  and  around  us  a  grove  of  statues,  raised  upon  marble  pedestals,  the 
works  of  noble  sculptors — Phidias  and  Polycletus,  Alcamenes,  Praxiteles,  and 
Myron, — and  commemorating  the  virtues  of  benefactors  of  Athens,  or  repre- 
senting the  objects  of  her  worship :  we  see  innumerable  altars  dedicated  to 
heroes  and  Gods  ;  we  perceive  large  erect  slabs  of  white  marble  inscribed  with 
the  records  of  Athenian  history,  with  civil  contracts  and  articles  of  peace,  with 
memorials  of  honours  awarded  to  patriotic  citizens  or  munificent  strangers. 

Proceeding  a  little  further,  we  see,  on  our  left,  raised  on  a  high  base,  a 
huge  statue  of  bronze,  the  labour  of  Phidias.  It  is  seventy  feet  in  height, 
and  looks  towards  the  west,  upon  the  Areopagus,  the  Agora,  and  the  Pnyx, 
and  far  away  over  the  ^gaean  sea.  It  is  armed  with  a  long  spear  and  oval 
shield,  and  bears  a  helmet  on  its  head ;  the  point  of  the  lance,  and  the  crest 
of  the  casque,  appearing  above  the  loftiest  building  of  the  Acropolis,  are 
visible  to  the  sailor  approaching  Athens  from  Sunium. 

This  is  Minerva  Promachus,  the  Champion  of  Athens,  who,  looking 
down  from  her  lofty  eminence  in  the  citadel,  seems  by  her  attitude  and  her 
accoutrements  to  promise  protection  to  the  city  beneath  her,  and  to  bid 
defiance  to  its  enemies. 
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Passing  onward  to  the  right,  we  arrive  in  front  of  the  great  marble  Temple, 
which  stands  on  the  most  elevated  ground  of  the  Acropolis.  We  see  eight 
I>oric  columns  of  huge  dimensions  elevated  on  a  platform,  ascended  by  three 


steps  at  its  western  front.  It  has  tlie  same  number  on  the  east,  and  seventeen 
on  each  side.  At  either  end,  above  the  eight  columns,  is  a  lofty  pediment 
e.'itcnding  to  a  leiigtii  of  eighty  feet,  and  occupied  by  nearly  twenty  figures 
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of  superhuman  size.  Tlie  group  wliich  we  see  before  ua,  at  the  western  end, 
repi-eseiits  the  contest  of  Minen-a  with  Neptune,  for  the  soil  of  Athens;  the 
other,  above  the  eastern  front,  exhibits  the  birth  of  the  Athenian  Goddess. 

Beneath  the  cornice  whicli  ranges  on  all  sides  of  the  Temple,  is  the 
trieze,  divided  into  compartments  by  an  alternating  series  of  triglypha  and  of 
metopes,  the  latter  of  which  are  ninety-two  in  number, — fourteen  on  eitlier 
front,  and  thirty-two  on  each  flank:  they  are  a  little  more  than  four  feet 
square,  and  are  filled  by  one  or  more  figures  in  Iiigh  relief.  ITiey  represent 
the  actions  of  the  Goddess  to  wliom  the  Temple  is  dedicated,  and  of  the 
Heroes,  especially  those  who  were  natives  of  Athens,  wlio  fought  under 
her  protection,  and  conquered  by  her  assistance.  They  are  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  his  scholars ;  and,  together  with  the  pediments  at  the  two  fronts, 
may  be  regarded  as  offering  a  history  in  sculpture  of  the  most  remarkable 
subjects  contained  in  the  Mythology  of  Athens.  Such  was  the  Parthenon 
in  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  we  imagine  ourselves  spectators  of  this  Quin- 
quennial Festival. 

Attached  to  the  temple,  bcneatli  each  of  the  metopes  on  the  eastern  front, 
hangs  »  circular  shield  covered  with  gold ;  below  them  are  inscribed  the  names 
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of  those  who  dedicated,  them  as  offerings  to  Minerva,  in  testimony  of  their 
gTtttitode  for  the  victories  they  had  n-on :  the  spoils  of  which  tliey  shared  with 
her,  as  she  partook  in  the  labours  which  achieved  them. 

The  members  of  the  building  above  specified 
are  enriched  witli  a  profusion  of  vivii 
which  throw  around  the  fabric  a  jovial  a 
beauty,  admirably  harmonizing  with  tl 
ness  and  transparency  of  tlie  atmospli' 
encircles   it.      The   cornice    of    the    l>ed 
decorated  with  painted  ovoli  and  arrows : 
mfeandcrs  twine  along  its  annulets 
and  beads ;  and  honeysuckle  orna- 
ments wind  beneath  them :  the  pedi- 
ments  are    studded   with    disks    of 
various  hues;  the  triglyphs  of  the 
frieze  are  streaked  with  tints  which 
terminate  in  plate-bandes  and  guttffi 
of  azure  dye ;  gilded  festoons  hang 
on  the  arcliitraves  below  them.     It 
vfould,  therefore,  be  a  very  erroneous 
idea  to  regard  this  Temple  which  we 
are  describing,   merely  as   the  best 
School  of  Architecture  in  the  world. 
it  is  also  a  noble  museum  of  Sculp- 
ture and  a  rich  Gallery  of  Fainting. 

We  ascend  by  three  steps,  which 
lead  to  the  door  of  the  Temple  at  tlie 
jxisticum  or  west  end,  and  stand 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  peristyle. 
Here,  before  the  end  of  the  cella,  and 
also  at  the  pronaos  or  eastern  front, 
is  a  range  of  six  columns,  standing 
upon  a  level  raised  above  that  of  the 
peristyle  by  two  steps.     Tiie  cella  • 

itself  is  entered  by  one  door  at  the  west  and  another  at  the  east :  it  is  divided 
into  two  apartments  of  unequal  size,  by  a  wall  running  from  north  to  south  ; 
of  which  the  western,  or  smaller  chamber,  is  called  the  Opisthodomus,  and 
serves  as  the  Treasury  of  Athens ;  the  eastern  is  the  Temple,  proi>erly  so 
called :  it  contains  the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva,  the  work  of  Pliidia.'*,  com- 
posed of  ivory  and  gold,  and  is  peculiarly  termed,  from  that  circumstance,  the 
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Parthksos,  or  Residence  of  the  Virgin  Goddess,  a  name  by  which  the  whole 
building  is  frequently  described. 

At  the  summit  of  the  exterior  walls  of  the  cella,  and  extending  along  the 
four  sides  of  it,  is  a  frieze  in  low  relief,  representing  the  Panatheiiaic  Proces- 
sion :  it  is  moving  from  west  to  east,  and  may  be  imagined  to  have  just  entered 
the  Acropolis  by  the  gate  of  the  Propylaia,  to  have  advanced  to  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  Temple,  and  then  to  have  divided  itself  into  two  lines,  one  of 
which  proceeds  first  along  the  western  end,  and  then  round  the  norlh-weat 
comer  and  along  the  northern  flank  of  the  building;  the  other  by  the  southern 
flank,  80  tJiat  when  they  arrive  at  the  eastern  front,  they  fuce  each  other. 
Here  they  are  scjtarated  by  twelve  spat^d  figures,  of  size  superior  to  the  rest. 
Six  of  these  figures  face  the  north,  and  six  the  south.  They  form  a  striking 
contrast,  by  their  sedate  attitudes,  to  the  rapidity  of  the  procession,  composed 
of  cars  and  horsemen  chasing  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  increasing  in 
speed  as  they  approach  the  eastern  front  of  the  Temple.  The  twelve  figures 
which  have  been  mentioned  are  Deities.  To  appear  in  their  presence  was  the 
object  of  the  Panathenaic  Procession  ;  and  by  the  juxtaposition  of  their  dignified 
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calmness  as  the  goal  of  its  eager  rapidity,  the  train  itself  aeetns,  aa  it  were,  to 
yasa  insensibly  from  the  transitory  restlessness  of  earth  to  the  eternal  tran- 
quillity of  heaven. 


Kuch,  then,  in  its  original  form,  was  the  Parthe\on  of  Athens ;  the  work 
of  Ictinus  and  Callistratus,  adorned  with  sculptures  from  tlie  hand  of  Phidias 
and  his  scholars,  completed  under  the  administration  of  Periclc.%  in  the  year 
B.C.  439. 

Although  the  Panathenaic  procession  was  sculptured  on  the  Parthenon,  yet 
it  was  not  connected  with  the  Minerva  of  that  Temple.  The  Pepi.OS  borne  in 
the  Panathenaic  solemnity  was  destined  to  adorn  the  statue  of  Minerva 
PfJLiAS,  which  stands  in  the  beautiful  aTid  singular  Temple  to  the  north  of 
the  Parthenon.  The  direction  of  this  fabric  is  from  east  to  west,  its  cella  Js 
seventy-three  feet  long  and  thirty-seven  broad,  and,  like  that  of  the  Parthenon, 
is  divided  into  two  aiiartmenls ;  but  tliese  two  chambers,  unlike  those  of  that 
ti-mple,  are  dedicated  not  to  one,  but  to  two  different  deities.  This  structure, 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  is  called  the  ErecHTHKIIM,  from  the  ancient 
king  of  Attica,  who  was  buried  within  it.  Its  eastern  division  is  consecrated 
to  Minerva  PrtiAS;  the  western  to  PANDROfiUfl:  the  eastern  is  faced  by  an 
Ionic  hexastyle  portico,  and  the  level  of  its  floor  is  eight  feet  higher  than  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  building.     At  the  north-west  angle  is  another  portico,  which 
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consists  of  six  loiiic  columns,— of  wliich  four  are  in  front,  namely,  to  the  north, 
and  one  on  each  side, — and  leads  into  tlie  western  chamber.  A  third  portico, 
at  the  south-west   angle  of  the  Temple,  conducting  also  into  the  western 


the  south,  and  one  on  each  side ;  they  are  raised 
on  a  podium,  or  dwarf  wall,  about  four  feet  high  from  the  ground. 

The  western  wall  of  the  cella  is  pierced  by  three  windows,  the  apertures 
of  wliich  are  narrower  at  the  top  than  they  are  at  the  bottom,  and  by  iheir 
interposition  four  Ionic  columns  engaged  in  the  wall  are  separated  from  each 
other.  A  frieze  of  grey  Eleuainian  stone,  to  which  sculptured  figures  are 
attached  by  metal  cramps,  surmonots  the  celia. 

This  Temple  has  succeeded  in  name  and  site  to  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
sanctuaries  of  Athens.  On  this  account  it  bears  the  title  of  the  Ancient 
Temple  of  Minerva.  The  present  building  dates  its  commencement  from  the 
age  of  Pericles,  although  in  all  probability  on  account  of  the  death  of  that 
statesman,  and  the  expense  incurred  by  Athens  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  and 
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of  a  fire  which  injured  the  fabric  in  the  year  b.c.  406,  it  was  not  completed 
till  about  thirty  years  after  his  decease. 

Four  diflferent   objects   of   great   national   interest,   contained 
within  the  walls  of  the  Erechtheum,  give  it  a  sanctity  and  an  .,        =  - 

importance  unequalled   by  that  of  any  othpr   ipmnli>   at 
Athens.     We  are  speaking  of  the  Temp] 
the  time  of  Pericles.     In  its  eastern  cl 
ancient  Statue  of  Minerva  Polias,  made 
which  fell  down  from  heaven.     This  waf 
who  had  contended  with  Neptune  for  the 
the  Athenian  soil ;  she  was  the  original 
the  Acropolis  and  of  Athens ;    to  her 
broidered  Peplos  at  the  festival  of  the  ] 
thentea    is   dedicated;    it   was    to   this 
Temple   that  Orestes   came  as  a  suppl 
from  Delphi,  when  he  fled  from  the 
Eumeuidea;   before    her   statue   bums 
the  golden  lamp  both  night  and  day, 
wliich  is  fed  with  oil  only  once  a-year : 
the  sacred  serpent,  the  guardian  of  the 
Acropolis,    dwells   here:    here   is   the 
silver-footed   throne  on  which  Xerxes 
sat    when    he   viewed    the    battle    of 
Salamis, — here   the  aword  of  Mardo- 
Dins,  the  Persian  general  at  Platiea. 

In  the  teeetem  chamber,  that  of 
Pandrosus,  is  the  salt  spring  which 
Neptune  evoked  from  the  earth  in  his 

contest  with  Minerva:    upon  the  rock ^__. 

there  is  the  impression  of  the  trident  ""  ""■"-" » 

with  which  he  struck  it;  there,  too,  is  the  sacred  Olive  which  Minerva  pro- 
duced from  the  soil  to  support  her  claim  to  its  possession.  From  tins  tree  all 
the  olives  of  Attica  are  said  to  have  sprung :  and  thus  tiie  most  valuable 
produce  of  the  Athenian  territory  is  protected  and  consecrated  by  its  alliance 
with  this  sacred  plant,  which  is  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  tutelary 
Goddess  of  Athens.     Such  is  the  Erechtheum. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  from  the  objects  within  the  citadel  to  those 
below  it.  From  the  central  and  elevated  position  of  the  Acropolis,  we  enjoy 
a  view  of  the  whole  Athenian  city  lying  at  our  feet.  We  will  imagine  it  as  it 
existed  in  ancient  times.     Looking  northward,  we  have  immediately  below  us, 
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but  not  visible,  hollowed  out  in  the  face  of  the  citadel,  the  Sacred  Cave  of 
Aqlaurl'S,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  who  sacrificed  herself  in  behalf  of  her 
country,  by  leaping  in  this  place  from  the  cliff.     It  communicates  by  a  sub- 

^~-    ^= —     ■-       -= — = ^      teiTanean   passage  with  the   Erechtheum;   by 

wliich  the  Arrbephori,  or  priestesses  of  Min- 
erva, descend  on  the  night  of  the  Panathen^a, 
bearing  a  basket,  in  w)iich  the  mysterious 
objects  of  her  worahip  are  contained :  and  by 
it  the  Persians  scaled  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
when  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
citadel  and  of  Athens,  a  little  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis. 

In  this  spot  the  Epkebt,  or  youth  of  Athens, 
when  they  have  attained  the  military  age,  receive 
their  arms  from  the  State,  and  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus,  to  imi- 
tate her  conrage  and  defend  Athens  unto  death. 
To  the  left,  immediately  beneath  the  north- 
west angle,  and  the  PelasGIC,  or  northern,  wall 
of  the  citadel,  is  a  second  grotto  of  similar 
cliaracter  to  that  of  Aglaurus.  It  is  sacred  to 
Pan,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  gratitude  for  the  assistance  which  he 
rendered  them  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  On 
its  left,  or  western  side,  is  a  flight  of  steps 
hewn  in  the  rock,  which  lead  from  the  Acropolis 
''™"'"""'*  to  the  fountain  of  Clepsydra,  and  to  the  city. 

The  Clepsydra  supplies  a  water-clock  which  exists  in  the  octagonal 
Tower  built  by  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  to  the  north  of  the  cave  of  Aglaurus. 
On  the  eight  faces  of  this  fabric  are  carved  in  marble  the  figures  and  names  of 
the  eight  Winds,  presented  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  from  which  they 
respectively  blow.  The  bnilding  is  surmounted  by  a  Triton  of  bronze, 
holding  out  from  his  hand  a  pointed  wand,  and  revolving  on  an  axis,  so  as  to 
rest  with  the  point  hanging  over  the  figure  of  the  wind  which  happens  to  be 
blowing  at  any  particular  time. 

Beneath  these  eight  figures  lines  are  traced  on  the  walla  of  the  tower, 
which,  by  the  shadow  cast  upon  them  by  the  styles  fixed  above,  indicate  the 
hour  of  the  day,  as  the  Triton's  wand  does  the  quarter  of  the  wind.  When 
the  sun  does  not  shine,  recourse  is  had  to  the  water-clock  withfti  the  Tower, 
which  thus  aen-es  both  as  a  vane  and  a  chronometer. 
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The  qimrter  of  Athena  which  stretches  from  this  building  to  the  north-east 
mU  of  the  city  is  called  Diomeia  ;  from  it  a  gate,  called  the  Diomeian,  leads 


to  Ctnosaroes,  where  ie  a  gymnasium  surrounded  by  a  grove  ;  this  was  the 
school  of  ATitisthenea,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics :  immediately 
beyond  it,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Lycabettus,  or  Hill 
of  Light,  over  whose  pointed  top  the  san  is  seen  from  the  west  of  the  Acropolis 
to  rise  at  the  summer  sobtiee,  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name. 

Diomus  was  the  son  of  Colyttua ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  relationship, 
the  district  of  CoLYTTUa  is  contiguous  to  that  of  DiomeiA  ;  it  lies  on  the  west 
of  it:  on  the  west,  again,  of  that  of  Colyttus,  and  adjacent  to  it,  is  the  region 
of  SIelite  ;  from  Colyttua  a  gate  opens  through  the  northern  wall  on  the  road 
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to  Acharna;  ;  another  from  Melite   conducts  to  the  suburb  of  the  Cera- 

MEICUS,  aud  tliiough  the  graves  of  the  most 

diBtingoished   citizens   of  Athens,  and   thence  ^     >^^.-.  - 

throue-h    a    aeries   of   maonificent    monuments  .        _\'^  ...v .    ..J    _ 

d< 


Acropolis.  It  ha<(  six  columnd  at  each  end,  and  thirteen  on  each  side.  The 
eastern  pediment  is  adorned  with  sculptures,  as  are  the  ten  metopes  on  the 
eastern  front :  the  latter  relate  to  the  labours  of  Hercules  ;  upon  the  four, 
both  on  the  north  and  south  sidea,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Temple,  the  exploits 
of  Theseus  are  represented.  There  is  a  frieze  over  both  the  pronaos  and 
I>osticuin  ;  the  former  exhibits  a  contest  of  men  mixed  with  Gods,  and  seems 
to  refer  to  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Fallantidffi ;  the  latter  represents  the 
battles  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithie. 

The  building  of  tliia  Temple  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Cimon 
son  of  Sliltiades,  in  the  year  B.C.  476,  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
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and  may  be  considered  aa  the  first  effort  of  great  importance  to  restore  the 
consecrated  buildings  of  Athens  which  were  destroyed  at  its  capture  by  tlie 


Persians  before  that  event.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  worthy  of 
observation,  tliat  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Athenians,  on  their  return  to 
Athens  after  their  own  temporary  banishment  to  tSalamis  and  Troezen,  was  to 
restore  their  national  hero,  Theseus,  who  had  been  exiled  by  their  ancestors, 
to  his  own  city.  His  mortal  remains  were  brought  by  Cimon  from  the  Island 
of  Scyros,  the  scene  of  his  banishment  and  death,  to  this  place ;  and,  as  upon 
that  occasion  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  erect  for  themselves  a  new  and 
magnificent  city,  and  to  adorn  it  with  public  buildings  of  great  splendour,  so 
they  raised  for  him  this  noble  structnre,  in  which  he  was  buried  as  a  man,  and 
worshipped  as  a  demigod. 

Hercules,  as  its  sculptures  show,  is  associated  with  his  kinsman  and  com- 
panion, Theseus,  in  the  honours  of  tliis  Temple.  It  is  an  agreeable  sight  ti> 
witness  this  enduring  record  of  their  friendship,  and  also  of  the  alliance 
subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  Argos  and  Athena,  who  are  represented, 
in  the  present  case,  by  these  two  heroes;  and  who  entered  into  a  confederacy 
at  the  period  when  thb  fabric  was  erected,  so  that  this  Temple  may  be 
considered  as  a  treaty  of  peace,  consecrated  by  the  sanctions  of  religion. 
Another  reminiscence  of  the  same  amity  is  preserved  in  the  tradition,  that 
Hercules  espoused  Melite,  from  whom  the  district  of  Athens  in  which  the 
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Temple  of  Theseus  stands  derived  its  name.  Thus  the  two  heroes  are  locally 
connected ;  nor  are  we  sui-prised  to  find  a  temple  to  Melanippus,  the  son  of 
the  Athenian  hero,  in  the  same  neighbourliood. 

If  the  eye  passes  to  the  south-west  from  the  Theseum,  over  the  small 
mound  of  Colonus,  not  that  outside  the  walls,  but  the  tumulus  which  stands 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Agora,  it  will  rest  on  a  low  hill  sloping  down 
to  the  north  at  the  western  verge  of  the  city,  and  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  Acropolis.  Here  is  a  large  semicircular  area,  of  which  the 
southern  side,  or  diameter,  is  formed  by  a  long  line  of  limestone  rock,  hewn 
so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  vertical  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and 
projecting  from  it,  is  a  solid  pedestal  carved  out  of  the  living  rock,  ascended 
by  steps,  and  based  upon  seats  of  the  same  material.  The  lowest  or  most 
northern  part  of  the  semicircular  curve  is  supported  by  a  terrace  wall  of 
polygonal  blocks. 

This  area  is  the  Pnyx,  the  place  of  public  assembly  for  the  People  of 
Athens.  They  do  not  meet  beneath  the  roof,  or  within  the  walls  of  a  closed 
building,  but  in  this  open  space,  for  which  Art  has  done  nothing  except  by 
hewing  the  native  rock  at  the  south,  and  raising  the  wall  at  the  north,  whicli 
has  just  been  mentioned. 

To  form  an  idea  of  an  Athenian  assembly  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the 
Republic,  we  must  imagine  this  open  space,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
thousand  square  yards,  occupied  by  nearly  six  thousand  citizens  seated  in 
groups  within  it.  In  the  presence  of  this  vast  multitude,  one  Man  arises ;  he 
ascends  the  stone  steps,  and  takes  his  station  on  the  pedestal,  which  is  called 
the  Bema,  at  the  centre  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  He  has  before  him  not 
merely  these  six  thousand  Athenians,  but  the  city  of  Athens.  Lying  at 
a  little  distance  beneath  him,  he  beholds  the  Agora,  filled  with  statues  and 
altars  and  temples,  and  he  is  thus  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Men 
of  old,  the  Heroes  and  the  Deities  of  Athens.  Beyond  it  he  sees  the 
Areopagus,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  tribunal  of  Greece :  above  it,  on 
the  right,  is  the  AcROPOLis,  presenting  to  his  eyes  the  wings,  the  portico,  and 
pediment  of  the  noble  Propylaea ;  towering  above  them  in  the  air,  and  looking 
towards  him,  is  the  bronze  colossus  of  Minerva  Promachus,  armed  with 
helmet,  spear,  and  shield,  appearing  from  her  proud  eminence  to  challenge  the 
world  in  defence  of  Athens ;  rising  in  severe  and  stately  splendour  to  the 
right,  is  the  Parthenon,  exhibiting  its  front  of  eight  huge  marble  columns, 
surmounted  with  sculptured  metopes  and  pediment  filled  with  marble  figures 
of  horses,  men,  and  gods,  dazzling  the  eye  with  painting  and  with  gold. 
Visible  to  the  north,  beyond  the  city  and  its  walls,  are  the  plains  and  villages 
of  Attica,  its  corn-fields,  its  olive-grounds,  and  its  vineyards,  lying  in  rural 
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quletneiia,  made  more  peaceful  "by  itg  contrast  with  tliia  stimng  scene  :  further 
in  the  distance,  are  the  castellated  passes  of  Phyle  and  Decelea,  and  in  the 
horizon,  the  high  mountain  ridges  of  Fames,  Brilessus,  and  Pcntelicus. 

Such  are  the  objects  which  the  Athenian  Orator  sees  before  him  from  this 
pedestal  of  stone.  To  his  left  is  the  road  to  Eleusis,  the  Sacked  Way, 
which,  passing  through  the  beautiful  suburb  of  the  Cerameicus,  and  by  the 
groves  of  the  Academy,  and  crossing  the  stream  of  tlic  Cephisaus,  climbs  over 
the  western  heights  of  Mount  iEgaleos ;  visible  in  tlie  rear  are  the  Two  long 
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lines  of  Wall,  which,  running  along  the  plain  for  nearly  five  miles,  unite  the 
City  with  the  Piraeus.  There  are  the  masts  of  vessels  riding  in  the  harbonr, 
— merchantmen  bound  for  Pontus,  ^gypt,  or  for  Sicily ;  fleets  which  have 
gained  for  Athens  empire  and  glory  in  distant  lands, — in  the  islands  of  the 
^gsean,  in  the  peninsula  of  Thrace,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  Further 
to  the  left,  is  the  glorious  Gulf  of  Salamis ;  on  one  side  of  it  is  th^  hill  on 
which  Xerxes  sat  to  view  the  battle  fought  heneatli  him  ;  and  on  the  other  is 
the  Cape,  where  stands  the  trophy  of  Themistoclcs. 

Such  is  the  scenery  of  the  Pnyx  :  such  are  the  objects  which  surround  the 
Athenian  orator  as  he  stands  on  its  Bema.  In  their  presence  he  speaks.  In 
di-ead,  therefore,  mixed  with  delight,  inspired  by  such  a  spectacle,  he  proceeds 
to  address  his  vast  audience,  like  a  General  going  to  a  battle,  when  he  aces 
the  flags  and  banners  of  his  country's  glory  unfurled  and  streaming   before 


ages,  to  Pyrrhus  upon  the  plains  of  Italy. 
They  are  the  wings  which  waft  him  to  glory.  They  are  also,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  the  levers  by  which  he  uplifts  his  audience, — for  they  stir  (AeiV  hearts 
as  well  as  his  own.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  wonder  that  in  such  a  soil  as  this 
Eloquence  flourished  with  a  vigour  elsewhere  unknown. 

Not  alone  to  their  natural  genius,  though  in  that  they  stood  pre-eminent 
— nor  to  rules  of  Art,  though  ingeniously  contrived  and  elaborately  studied,— 
nor  to  frequency  of  rhetorical  exercises,  nor  to  the  skill  of  their  teachers, 
though  they  were  well  disciplined  by  both, — nor  yet  to  the  sagacity  of  their 
audience,  though  in  that  they  enjoyed  a  high  privilege,  was  Athens  indebted 
for  the  thunders  and  lightnings  that  pealed  and  flashed  forth  In  the  oratory  of 
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Pericles,  and  for  the  torrents  that  flowed  in  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
but  also,  and  especially  to  these  objects,  which  elevated  their  thoughts,  moved 
their  affections,  and  tired  their  imagination  as  they  stood  upon  this  spot.  The 
school  of  Athenian  oratory  was  the  Pnyx. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Agora,  and  between  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Acropolis,  is  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps  hewn  in  the  limestone  rock  of  which  it  consists,  covered  with  thin 
herbage.  Above  the  steps,  on  the  rocky  pavement  of  the  hill,  are  the  stone 
Seats  on  which  the  Court  of  the  Areopagus  sits.  In  this  spot,  distinguished 
by  rude  simplicity,  is  assembled  the  Council  by  whose  predecessors  Heroes 
and  Deities  are  said  to  have  been  judged,  and  whose  authority  commands 
respect  and  enforces  obedience  when  other  means  fail,  and  whose  wisdom  has 
saved  their  country  in  times  of  diflBculty  and  danger  when  there  appealed 
to  be  no  longer  any  opportunity  for  deliberation. 

Beneath  it,  at  its  north-east  angle,  and  near  our  position  on  the  Acropolis, 
encircled  with  a  sacred  inclosure,  fenced  with  a  thick  grove,  and  placed  in 
SI  dirk  chasm  of  high  rocks,  is  the  sacred  shrine  of  the  Venerable  Goddesses, 
the  Eumenides,  whose  name  is  not  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  an  Athenian 
without  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  who  by  order  of  Minerva  were  conducted  to 
this  spot  from  the  Areopagus  after  the  trial  of  Orestes  there,  in  which  they 
were  the  accusers. 

By  this  local  and  religious  connexion  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Areopagus 
with  the  Temple  of  the  Furies,  the  one  partakes  in  the  sanctity  and  inviolability 
of  the  other:  and  it  has  thus  become  not  merely  a  political  delinquency,  but 
also  an  act  of  sacrilege,  to  impair  the  dignity  or  encroach  on  the  privileges  of 
the  Areopagus. 

The  appearance  of  this  consecrated  spot,  rendered  more  awful  by  antique 
traditions,  and  by  the  peculiar  features  of  its  scenery,  placed  as  it  is  near  the 
Agora,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  must  have  been  very  striking,  from  the  contrast 
it  presented  by  its  sacred  seclusion  to  the  busy  stir  by  which  it  was  surrounded ; 
nor  could  it  fail  to  impress  a  feeling  of  sober  gravity  on  the  minds  of  many 
whose  thoughts  would  otherwise  be  whirled  around  in  the  busy  vortex  of  the 
city  and  its  concerns. 

Between  the  hills  of  the  Pnyx  on  the  south  and  the  Acropolis  on  the  north 
lies,  as  has  been  said,  the  Agora.  It  is  a  circular  or  rather  an  elliptical  area, 
whose  greatest  length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile. 
It  is  approached  on  the  north-west  from  the  city  gate  by  an  avenue  lying 
between  two  parallel  Colonnades  or  Stose,  the  one  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Eleutherius,  or  the  Liberator,  the  other  containing  the  tribunal  in  which 
the   Second  Archon,  or  Basileus,  who  takes   cognizance   of  religious   suits, 
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presides :  from  him  it  is  called  the  Stoa  Basii.eios.  Near  them,  in  the  Agora, 
L^  a  third  Coloimade,—tliB  P(BCI1,e  Stoa,  or  Painted  Porcli,  so  called  from  the 
frescoes,  representing'  tlie  battle ,  of.  Marathon,  which  adoro  it.  From  this 
porch,  frequented  by  them,  the  Stoics  derive  their  name. 


All  the  baildings  connected  with  the  civil  processes  employed  in  the 
enactnrenf  of  laws  at  Athens  are,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Pnyx,  fitly 
grouped,  together  in, :this  place.  Here  is  the  Bouleuterion,  or  Council 
Chamber,  in  which  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  meet  to  discuss  measures 
before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Assembly  of  the  people  in  the  Pnyx.  Here 
are  the  statues  of  the  ten  Heroes  of  Athens, — Cecrops,  Erectheus,  Pandion, 
^geus,  Hippothoon,  Acamas,  Leon,  (Eneus,  Ajax,  Antiochos, — the  Eponymi, 
as'they  are  calbd,  because  they  give  their  names  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens. 
To  these  statues  the  first  drafts  of  laws  are  affixed,  before  they  are  discussed 
in  the  Assenrbly.-  Here  is  the  refectory  of  the  Prytanes,  or  Presidents  of 
the  Assembiy, — a, building  which  may  be  distinguished  from  the  crowd  of 
other  fabrics,  in  the-.same  place  by  its  hemispherical  dome,  and  in  which  tlie 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Athens  are  entertained  at  the  public  charge.  In 
the  centre  :of  the  area' .which  we  are  describing  stands  the  altar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods,  being  the. point  to  which  all  the  roads  of  Attica  converge,  and  from 
which  distance's  are  measured. 

On  the  south-east  verge  of  the  Agora,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
acclivity  by  which  we  ascended  the  Acropolis,  stand  the  two  figures  of  Har- 
MODius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  liberators  of  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidte,  which  are  treated  wi(li  such  respect  by  tlie  Athenians,  ihat  in 
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their  decrees  of  honorary  statues  to  be  erected  to  the  great  men  of  their  own  or 
otiier  countries,  in  memory  of  the  benefits  which  the  rttate  has  received  at  their 
hands,  it  is  expressly  specified  that  they  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  tlie 
Agora  whicli  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  objects  of  their  gratitude,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  statues  of  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  It  is  a 
pleasing  circumstance,  and  one  honourable  to  the  Athenian  spirit,  that  !n  this 
case  the  Past  acts  more  powerfully  upon  them  than  the  Preaeut,  and  that  tliey 
clierish  the  memory  of  the  Dead  with  warmer  affection  than  they  court  the 
favour  of  the  Living. 

Such  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  contained  in  the  Agora  of  Atliens. 
We  speak  of  the  early  times  of  its  glory.  The  Gate  of  the  New  Agora,  so 
called  by  some  and  represented  here,  is  comparatively  of  recent  date. 


Taking  then  a  general  survey  of  the  whole,  from  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  Acropolis,  we  observe  at  its  farthest  extremity  a  vista  formed  by  the  two 
parallel  colonnades,  which  lead  those  who  come  from  the  north-west  gate  of 
tlie  city  into  the  curved  area  of  which  the  Agora  consists.  We  behold  this 
area  itself,  lying  between  two  hills,  which  sink  gradually  into  it;  we  see  it 
encircled  with  a  zone  of  stately  edifices,  shaded  by  rows  of  Oriental  Piane- 
Irees,  planted  by  the  hand  of  Cimon  son  of  Miltiades:  in  iu  centre  is  an  altar, 
the  geographical  focus  of  Attiea :  visible  licneath  the  trees  and  in  front  of  the 
Temples,  are  statues  of  marble,  bronze,  and  gold,  giving  to  this  spot  the 
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appearance  not  merely  of  a  great  national  Atrium,  or  Hall,  whither  the  People 
of  Athens  resort  as  to  their  common  home,  but  also  of  a  civic  Museum  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  of  Painting,  where  they  learn  to  admire  and  love 
the  Arts  which  give  perpetuity  to  the  past;  and  by  exhibiting  Men  and 
Things,  noble  in  themselves,  as  invested  with  greater  nobleness  and  enduing 
them  with  an  imaginary  grace,  borrowed  from  the  ideal  world, — and  this,  too, 
in  an  Agora,  a  place  formed  for  mercantile  traffic  and  mechanical  toil, — raise 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  frequent  it  from  a  consideration  of  what  is,  to 
reflect  upon  what  has  been,  what  ought  to  be,  and  what  will  be  hereafter. 
Therefore  we  are  not  surprised,  that  even  among  its  warehouses  and  shops, 
which  are  separated  into  compartments  and  arranged  according  to  their  different 
character,  we  observe  men  of  a  peculiar  dress  and  aspect,  who  seem  to  be 
engaged  in  deep  thought  or  serious  reasoning,  who  find  food  for  speculation 
there,  and  who  have  come  from  the  walks  of  Aristotle's  Lyceum  or  the  groves 
of  Plato's  2\cademy,  to  muse  or  converse  in  the  porches  of  the  Agora. 

If  we  pass  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  called  the 
CiMONiAN,  from  the  liberal  and  courageous  Athenian  above  mentioned  who 
erected  it,  and  stand  at  a  little  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  look  towards  the  south,  we  have  a  view  of  the  seats,  the 
orchestra,  and  the  stage  of  the  great  Theatre  of  Athens,  lying  immediately  at 
our  feet.  The  seats  are  hewn  in  the  living  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  and  descend 
gradually  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  like  the  marks  which  are  left  by  a  retiring 
tide  on  the  shelving  sand  of  a  semicircular  bay.  The  flat  area,  half  girt  by 
the  lowest  semicircle,  is  the  Orchestra.  Beyond  it  rises  the  Stage,  which  is 
terminated  by  a  fa9ade  fronting  the  spectator,  adorned  with  statues  and 
supported  by  tiers  of  columns.  Beyond  this,  again,  he  beholds  a  natural 
landscape  of  great  variety  and  beauty:  on  his  left  the  purple  hills  of 
Hymettus ;  in  front  of  him  the  sea,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  and  the  distant 
hills  of  -^gina ;  and  to  the  right  the  cliflFs  of  Salamis.  Sitting  on  these  semi- 
circular seats  of  stone, — the  steps,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  national  Temple, 
the  Acropolis, — beneath  the  Parthenon  of  Minerva,  and  the  majestic  statue 
of  Jupiter; — with  such  objects  before  them,  at  the  commencement  of  the  most 
beautiful  season  of  the  year,  when  the  sea  is  calm  and  the  sky  clear,  and  their 
dependents  come  from  the  Islands  of  the  jEgean  to  pay  their  annual  tribute,  the 
Athenians  listen  to  those  dramatic  compositions,  which  derive  much  of  their 
freshness  and  beauty  from  the  place  in  which  they  are  performed,  and  can 
only  be  duly  appreciated  when  maintained  in  their  natural  association  with 
the  earth  and  sea,  the  air  and  the  light  of  Athens. 

From  the  combination  of  artificial  and  natural  scenery  which  the  Athenian 
Theatre  supplied,  the  imaginary  elements  of  its  Drama  became  real,  and  the 
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he  abode,  were  still  nearer  to  their  eyes;  if 
the  nets  of  lledea,  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Acrncorinth,  beneath  which  they 
were  pertbrmed,  gave  tliem  a  local  and  historical  reality :  if  the  exploits  of 
their  own  ancestors  at  Salatnis,  the  bay  itself  was  before  them  in  which  those 
deeds  were  achieved ;  if  the  Deities  of  Heaven  or  Earth  or  Sea  took  part  in 
the  action  of  the  Urama,  the  Elements  themselves  were  at  hand  from  which 
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Tliey  liad  stepped  to  visit  tlie  dwellings  of  men.  Thus  tlie  sjwctatore  and 
the  Bpectaclcs  which  they  witnesacd  were  blended  togetlier  in  unity. 

From  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Theatre,  a  road  winds  round  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  called  the  Strket  of  Tkipods,  from  the  row  of 
small  temples  which  form  it,  and  which  bear  on  their  summits  the  tripods 
that  have  been  dedicated  to  Dionyaos  or  Bacchus,  the  patron  Deily  of  tlie 
Athenian  drama,  by  those  persons  who  have  defrayed  the  expense  of  a  cliorus 
to  which  a  prize  has  been  adjudged  in  the  neighboiiring  theatre  for  the  poetic 
and  musical  excellence  of  the  drama  to  wliicli  it  belonged. 

On  the  architraves  of  these  temples  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Victor 
associated  with  those  of  the  Poet  and  the  Flute-player  of  the  successful 
drama,  and  with  that  of  the  Archon  in  whose  year  it  was  jrerformed.  From 
tliP-se  inscriptions  the  Didaacalite,  or  annals  of  the  Athenian  Theatre,  are 
compiled.  Its  history  is  written  in  these  fabrics  composing  the  street  which 
conducts  to  it.  The  martial  trophies  of  Miltiatlea  and  'J'hemistocles  stand 
upon  the  plain  of  Marathon  and  the  promontory  of  Salamis,  but  those  of 
.lEschylua,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  ranged  side  by  aide  on  this  spot, 
and  present  themselves  daily  to  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  as  they  pass 
to  and  from  that  place  where  those  peaceful  victories  were  won  which  these 
monuments  commemorate. 

Near  the  spot  where  this  ati'eet  communicates  with  the  Theatre,  is  a  building 
surmoimted  by  a  circular  roof,  and  erected  by  Pericles  :  it  is  designed  for 
musical  performances,  and  la  thence  called  the  Ooeum,    It  was  built  in  imitation 
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of  the  dome-like  pavilion  of  Xerxes,  and  its  roof  is  constructed  witli  the  yards 
and  maata  of  the  Persian  ships  whicli  were  captured  at  Salamis.  The  vault  is 
supported  on  a  circle  of  columns,  which  surround  the  interior  of  the  fabric. 


largest  in  the  world  which  was  ever  erected  in 
honour  of  that  Deity,  From  the  east  end  of  the  Acropolis  we  see  its  western 
iront,  consisting  of  ten  Corinthian  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  high  pediment  adorned  with  sculpture.  This  temple  was  commenced  by 
Peisistratus,  and  remained  unfinished  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 

It  thus  became  a  by-word  for  great  intellectual  eflforls  in  general,  which 
have  experienced  a  similar  fate :  it  has  been  employed  to  describe  the  pro- 
ductions of  literature  which  have  been  left  in  an  incomplete  condition  by 
their  original  authoi's.  Thus  the  portico  and  peristyle,  which,  in  the  lively 
and  fanciful  language  of  Plutarch,  were  erected  by  Plato  of  his  great  philo- 
sophical work,  the  Atlantis,  and  to  which  the  cella  and  roof  were  never  added 
by  that  philosopher,  are  compared  by  the  Chteronean  moralist  to  the  structure 
of  the  vast  and  unfinished  Olympieium  now  before  our  eyes, 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  one  of  the  first  conceived,  and  last  executed,  of 
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ihe  sacreil  monuments  of  Athens.  Tlie  building  of  this  temple  went  along 
with  the  course  of  the  national  existence.  Athena  ceased  to  be  indcjiendent 
before  the  Tem|)le  of  Jupiter  was  completed;  and  it  was  reserved  to  a  Komaii 
Emperor,  Hadrian,  to  finish  the  work.    This  gigantic  building  stood,  therefore. 


on  its  vast  site  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  power  of  Rome  exerted  on  the 
soil  of  Athens.  The  remains  of  this  magnificent  pile  are  now  reduced  to  it 
few  columns,  grouped  togetlier  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  great  platform, 
which  was  once  planted,  as  it  were,  by  its  marble  grove  of  pillars ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  when  and  how  the  enormous  masses  have  disappeared 
of  which  this  temple  was  built. 

The  Stadium  of  Athens  was  the  most  remarkable  monument  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ilissus.  Here  a  sloping  bank  runs  parallel  to  the  river;  and  in 
this  slope  a  semi-elliptical  hollow,  facing  the  north,  has  been  scooped  out  of 
the  soil,  of  somewhat  more  than  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  river.  Its  shelving  margins  were  once  cased  with  seats  of  white  marble ; 
a  long  and  grass-grown  hollow  retiring  into  the  hill-side  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  Athenian  Stadium. 

The  concave  CKtremity  of  the  Stadium,— which  is  that  farthest  from  the 
Ilissus, — has  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  the  others.  The  racer  started 
from  a  point  at  the  lower  extremity,  and,  having  completed  one  course  in  a 
straight  line,  turned  round  the  point  nf  curvature  at  the  higher  end,  descending 
in  his  course  to  the  goal,  which  was  a  point  a  little  to  the  east  of  that  from 
which  he  had  started.  Thus  he  accomplished  a  double  course  of  six  hundred 
and  thirteen  feet  each.  The  chaplets  of  victory,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers 
showered  on  the  heads  of  the  successful  competitors   in  the  race,  by   the 
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spectators  in  the  seats  above  them,  had  probably  been  recently  gathered  from 
the  blooming  banks  of  the  neighbouring  Ilissus. 

The  line  of  similar  fiabrics — of 
which  the  small  circular  bnilding 
of  most  graceful  proportions,  called 
the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysi- 
cratea,  is  the  only  surviving  relic — 
possessed  great  interest  both  from 
iJieir  object  and  ejcecution.  Tliey 
were  a  series  of  temples  forming  a 
street.  These  temples  were  sur- 
mounted by  £nials,which  supported 
the  tripods  gained  by  victortotts 
Choraoi  in  the  neighbouring 
Theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  were 
here  dedicated  by  thera  to  that 
deity,  the  patron  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations. Hence  the  line  formed 
by  these  temples  was  called  the 
Street  of  the  Tripods. 

Beyond  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
is  the  small  stream  of  the  Ilissus. 
It  descends  from  the  slopes  of  Hymettus,  bounds  the  Lyceum,  which  is 
adorned  with  porticoes  and  groves,  famed  as  the  school  of  Aristotle  and 
his  successors,  and  passing  between  a  small  Ionic  temple  dedicated  to  the 
llissian  Muses  on  the  right,  and  the  Panathenaic  Stadium  on  the  left, 
it  skirts  the  southern  wall  of  the  city :  near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
it  flows  in  a  cascade  through  several  ducts  channelled  in  its  rocky  bed,  and 
is  there  joined  by  the  fountain  CallirrhuiS,  the  only  fi^sh-water  spring  at 
Athens.  Having  irrigated  the  gardens  in  the  southern  suburb  of  the  city, 
the  Ilisaus  loses  itself  beneath  the  rocky  soil  in  the  plain,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  most  southern,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  nearest  harbour  of  Athens, — 
the  Phalerum, 

The  mountains  ^galeos,  Pnmes,  Brilessus,  Pentelicus,  Hymettus  and 
Lycabettus,  the  stream  of  the  Ilissus,  and  the  harbours  of  the  Pirteua  and 
Phalerum,  were  daily  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  Athens :  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  most  remarkable  events  of  Athenian  story;  they  are  the 
sources  whence  they  derive  many  of  the  necessaries  and  ornaments  of  life,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  their  affluence  and  power,  and  yet  not  one  of  thera 
survives  in  the  extensive  remains  of  the  Tragic  Poets  of  Athens,  nor  have  the 
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Banks  of  the  Ilissus  received  any  favourable  notice  from  the  Athenian  Poets. 
If  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Attica  were  to  be  gathered  only  from 
the  extant  works  of  jEschylns,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  we  should  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  a  single  mountain  on  the  Athenian  soil.  That 
this  is  not  the  result  of  chance  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  less  copious  writings  of  the  comic  Poet  of  Athena- 
Aristophanes — nearly  alt  of  these  appellations  occur.  This  difference,  observ- 
able in  the  practice  of  these  two  classes  of  poets,  with  respect  to  the  great 


natural  features  of  Attica,  may  perhaps  be  thus  explained : — The  objects 
to  which  we  refer  were  too  familiar  to  the  ear  and  the  eye,  and  too  nearly 
associated  with  the  common  details  of  daily  life,  to  be  susceptible  of  that 
ideal  grace  with  which  Athenian  Tragedy  required  that  its  materials  should  be 
invested.  For  this  reason,  it  would  appear,  the  authors  to  whom  we  allude 
avoided  the  introduction  into  their  poems  of  names  calculated  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  their  audience  a  train  of  ideas  so  different  from  the  thoughts  and 
recollections  which  it  was  the  design  of  the  Tragic  Muse  to  produce. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  possess  none  of  the  dramas  which  were  exhibited 
in  the  Theatres  of  Argos  or  of  Tanagra,  of  which  the  vestiges  still  remain. 
As  in  the  tragedies  of  the  Athenian  stage,  we  meet  with  frequent  mention 
of  the  natural  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  places,  and  derive  much 
topographical  information  about  tkem, — as  we  there  read  of  the  river  Inachus 
and  the  Araciiniean  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos,  and  of  the  stream 
of  the  Asopus  and  of  Mount  Cithseron  in  the  Tanagrtean  region,  while  we  learn 
nothing  of  the  Athenian  streams  or  mountains, — so,  perhaps,  might  we  exjject 
to  have  found  in  the  productions  of  the  Argive  or  the  Boeotian  Muse,  some 
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reference  to  the  waters  of  the  Athenian  IIibsus,  and  to  the  monntfdn  ridges  of 
Fames,  Hymettus,  and  Pentelicus. 

We  are  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  all  early  Greek  epic,  tragic,  or  lyrical 
authorities  on  the  subject,  to  resort  to  the  songs  of  the  Latin  Poets,  who  have 
not  been  sparing  in  their  allusions  to  the 
objects  which   we  have  specified  above 
aa  forming  the  most  prominent  features 
in   the   landscape   of  Athens.      It  is   to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  witli  few  ex- 
ceptions, their  descriptions   are   as   little 
valuable,  from  their  want  of  familiarity     1 
with  the  subject,  as   those   of  Athenian 
poets  would  have  been  objectionable  to 
Athenian  readers  from  their  excess  of  it. 

It  was  the  policy  of  that  great  States- 
man, who  saw  that  the  glory  and  power 
of  Attica  roust  be  buoyed  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  rather  than   rest  on  ""''' 

a   fixed    and  solid    foundation    of   terra 

firma,  to  endeavour,  if  we  may  bo  say,  to  make  Athens  an  Island,  This  was 
the  object  to  which  he  directed  all  his  exertions.  In  the  language  of  the 
Comic  writers  of  the  time,  he  took  the  shield  and  spear  from  the  hands  of  the 
Republic,  and  put  into  them  the  rower's  cushion  and  the  oar.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  tlie  City,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Spartans,  Themistocles,  of  whom  we  speak,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Pirseus. 
He  observed  the  natural  beauty  and  excellence  of  that  harbour,  and  devoted 
his  energies  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  first  maritime  people  of  Greece.  He 
!!urronnded  it  with  military  fortifications,  and  constituted  it,  as  it  were, 
the  stronghold  and  Acropolis  of  Athens  itself. 

But  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  execute  his  own  plans  to  their  full  extent, 
Themistocles  was  banished  in  B.  C.  472,  six  years  after  he  had  rebuilt  the  walls, 
which  he  was  now  forbidden  to  enter.  His  father,  one  day  walking  with  him 
when  a  boy  on  the  beach  of  the  Pirteus,  pointed  to  an  old  shattered  trireme,  no 
longer  aea-worthy,  whose  gaping  planks  were  left  to  fall  in  pieces  and  rot 
upon  the  sea-shore,  and — "  There,"  said  he,  "  my  son,  in  that  fractured  vessel 
you  behold  the  fate  of  the  statesmen  of  Athens."  He  might  liavc  added — 
"  There,  my  son,  you  see  the  fate  of  the  great  author  of  the  Pirreus  itself." 

Cimon  and  Pericles  carried  on  the  design  which  Themistocles  had  begun. 
About  the  year  B.C,  465,  the  former  commenced  the  building  of  the  two  walls 
which,  starting  from  the  south-west  side  of  the  city,  ran  down,  the  one  to  the 
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northern  horn  of  the  harbour  of  Piraeus — the  most  northern  of  the  three 
ports  of  Athens — the  other  to  the  southern  side  of  the  port  of  Fhalerum,  the 
most  southern  of  the  same.  Thus  the  Athenian  city  assumed  the  form  of  an 
insular  triangle,  secured  by  two  broad,  long,  and  lofty  bultvarks  from  external 
assault,  and  enjoying,  by  means  of  two  outlets  at  its  base,  an  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  sea.  So  long  as  these  walls  stood  alone  they  bore  the  name  of 
the  Long  Walls.  But  another  step  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  give  full 
eSect  to  the  designs  of  Themistocles.  The  Pirieus  had  now  become  the  principal, 


and  indeed  the  only  harbour  of  much  importance ;  Phalerum  was  sinking  into 
neglect.  But  if  the  southern  line  of  fortification,  which  connected  the  city 
with  the  latter,  were  surprised  and  stormed  by  an  invading  enemy,  bolh  the 
harbours  became  his,  and  the  approach  to  the  city  itself  waa  not  interrupted  by 
any  further  barrier.  Besides  this,  from  the  largeness  of  the  angle  of  divergence 
of  these  two  walla  from  the  city,  the  defensive  force  of  Athens  was  distracted, 
and  did  not  easily  admit  of  internal  centralization. 

For  this  reason,  Pericles,  about  the  year  B.C.  444,  proposed  to  the 
Athenians  iu  the  assembly,  that  a  third  wall  should  be  erected,  which  should 
connect  the  city  of  Athens  with  the  southern  horn  ot  the  harbour  of  the 
Pirseus.     Socrates  was  present  in  the  Pnyx  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  speech 
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whicb  Pericles  then  made,  recommending  that  measure  to  his  audience,  eeema 
to  have  made  a  deep  impresnion  upon  the  mind  of  the  future  philosopher,  who 
was  at  that  time  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  The  advantages  arieing 
both  from  this  restriction  of  the  fortified  triangle,  and  from  the  more  complete 
consequent  insulation  of  Athens,  and  also  from  its  closer  union  with  its  principal 
harbour,  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment  or  illustration.  The  city  of 
Athens  was  now  like  a  large  vessel  moored  by  two  cables,  each  of  which  dropped 
its  anchor  in  the  Pineus. 


nses    the   river    HrERCHEiua.     The    beautilul    valley 
through  which  it  flows  ia  formed  by  the  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  Othrys  and 
Mount  (Eta,  branching  from  Mount  TymphrcBtus,  and  stretching  eastward  to 
the  Malian  Gulf.    The  length  of  this  valley  is  sixty  miles :  it  is  famed  for  the 
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richness  of  ita  soil,  the  luxuriance  of  its  pastures,  and  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  woods  and  groves.  To  the  deity  of  this  river,  the  most  beautifiil  and 
most  honoured  of  all  the  streams  which  watered  his  native  soil,  Achilles,  when 
at  Troy,  vowed  he  would  pay,  if  he  lived  to  revisit  ita  banks,  an  offering  of  his 
hair,  which,  when  he  despaired  of  doing  so,  he  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  dear 
friend  and  honoured  companion,  who  was  bom  and  reared  near  the  same 
stream,  but  who  was  then  lying  dead  upon  a  funeral  pile  on  the  dreary  coast 
of  Troy.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Sperclieius,  on  the  left  bank  of  it,  is  Lamia, 
now  called  Zeitun,  which  gave  a  name  to  the  war  kindled  by  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  against  his  Generals 
Antipater  and  Craterus,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Athenians  on 
the  Theasalian  plain  at  Crannun.  The  Orator  survived  the  calamity  of  his 
country  but  a  few  months. 


At  the  same  distance  as  Lamia  is  Irom  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the 
Spercheius  enters  the  sea,  but  on  the  south  side  of  it,  is  the  rocky  hill  of 
Trachis,  with  its  Lacedemonian  colony  and  suburb  of  HiiRACLEA.  Traclns 
is  so  called  from  the  ruggednesa  of  its  soil,  from  which  circumstance  the 
surrounding  district  derives  its  name. 

The  whole  Thaciunias   province   was   consecrated  to   Hercules.     To 
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Trachis  he  retired,  with  his  wife  Deianeira,  in  quest  of  an  asylam  in  his  exile, 
after  the  involuntary  homicide  which  he  had  committed  in  the  family  of  his 
father-in-law  (Eneus,  in  jEtolia. 

About  this  little  village,  as  Trachis  now  ie,  and  around  its  few  cottages  and 
small  fields  and  vineyards,  the  verses  of  Sophocles  have  thrown  an  interest  as 
lasting  as  the  sea  and  mountains  which  surround  it,  by  means  of  the  beautiful 
recital  which  he  has  made  of  the  cares  and  fears  of  Deianeira  when  dwelling  on 
this  spot,  and  counting  the  tedious  days  which  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
her  husband's  departure,  and  those  which  were  yet  to  pass  away  before  his 
return.  The  female  peasants  who  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  cottages  here  will 
be  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  interest  as  the  descendants  of  the  Tra(!H1Nian 
WoMKN  described  by  the  Athenian  Poet. 


■:'^'ji^ 


From  Trachis  the  fatal  robe  was  sent  to  Hercules,  who  was  sacrificing  on 
the  opposite  promontory  called  the  Cenj:an,  in  the  island  of  EuBCEA,  beneath 
which  is  a  small  cluster  of  islands,  which  recall  to  mind,  by  their  name, 
LiCHADKS,  as  the  promontory  itself  does  by  its  present  appellation,  Lithada, 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  Hercules  on  LlCHAS,  the  bearer  of  the  poisoned 
garment, — a  subject  treated  in  ancient  times  by  the  muse  of  Sophocles,  and  in 
modem  by  the  chisel  of  Canova. 

Across  this  bay  the  hero  was  ferried,  when  suffering  the  agonies  of  approach- 
ing death.     From  the  Trachtnian  shore  he  was  carried  to  the  summit  of  CEta, 
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which  hangs  over  the  site  of  Trachis.  He  was  then  placed  on  a  funeral  pile 
of  pines,  and  oaks,  and  lentiaks, — trees  and  shrubs  which  have  grown  from 
age  to  age  on  this  majestic  mountain ;  and  here,  on  its  summit,  as  on  an  altar, 
the  son  of  Jove,  as  Poets  feigned,  having  performed  a  sacrifice  to  his  father, 
was  himself  offered  as  a  victim  on  his  father's  mountain ;  and,  having  finished 
his  earthly  toils,  ascended  in  a  cloud  of  fire  to  the  joys  of  the  Olympian  heaven. 

As  this  scene  exhibited  in  the  person  of  Hercules  the  apotheosis  of  the 
heroic  character, — in  which  the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  gods  were  conceived 
to  be  blended  with  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  humanity, — the  Greek  looked 
upon  it  with  a  feeling  of  awe  which  made  the  mountain  not  merely  an  object  of 
admiration  to  him,  but  a  great  moral  teacher  both  of  meekness  and  of  courage. 
The  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  sanctions  and  solemnities  of  his  religion.  It 
was  visited  by  the  Greeks  of  an  early  age  with  the  zeal  and  regularity  of 
an  ardent  and  systematic  devotion.  It  was  the  scene  of  processions  and 
of  sacrifices ;  and,  in  later  days,  even  a  Consul  of  Rome  turned  aside  from 
the  line  of  his  military  march  to  offer  his  homage  to  Hercules  on  the  spot  from 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  passed  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Such  being  the  reverence  with  which  the  summit  of  Mount  (Eta  was 
regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  even  by  those  who  came  there 
from  distant  lands,  we  may  well  suppose  therefore  that  it  exerted  a  very  strong 
influence  upon  those  who  could  number  the  hero,  thus  deified  and  adored, 
among  their  own  progenitors.  At  no  other  time  would  this  influence  be  more 
deeply  felt,  than  when,  like  him,  they  were  called  upon  to  undergo  toils,  meet 
dangers,  and  struggle  with  diflSculties,  which  would  lead  them  to  death ;  and 
after  it,  as  they  hoped,  to  similar  glory  and  repose. 

The  Pass  of  ThermopylsB,  like  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  is  connected  with  the 
History  of  Hercules.  The  warm  springs,  which  flow  across  the  pass  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  (Eta  towards  the  Malian  Gulf  on  the  north,  were  brought  out  of 
the  earth,  for  his  use,  by  the  hand  of  Minerva.  They  supply  a  name  to  the 
place,  and  they  still  flow  from  the  earth,  and  expand  their  streams  into  pools  of 
the  clearest  blue,  as  they  did  in  the  ages  of  the  Demigod  and  of  the  King,  while 
the  broad  Spercheius  has  wandered  from  its  course,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  trace  upon  the  spot  the  ancient  coast-line  of  the  Malian  Sea.  The  Spartan 
kings  also  traced  their  origin  to  Hercules  through  the  Ileraclidae,  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles.  On  one  memorable  day,  the  greatest  of  them,  Leonidas,  stood 
with  his  three  hundred  Spartans  near  this  spot,  knowing  that  where  he  stood 
both  he  and  his  followers  must  die,  and  he  probably  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  special  favour  of  the  gods  towards  himself  and  them,  that  he  and  his  chosen 
few  wer&  called  upon  to  fight  and  fall  beneath  the  shade  of  Mount  (Eta  at 
TflERMOPYLiB.     He  felt,  we  may  well  believe,  no  small  satisfaction  that  this 
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spot,  above  all  others,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  their  glorious  struggle  and  heroic 
death.  The  Spartans,  while  they  saw  the  countless  hosts  of  Persia  in  their 
front,  and  while  the  Immortals  of  Xerxes  were  rushing  to  the  charge  in  their 
rear,  had  above  them  the  summit  of  Mount  CEta ;  and  thence  in  the  last  hours 
of  their  life  they  drew  courage  and  hope  from  the  reminiscence  which  it  sup- 
plied of  their  great  ancestor, — of  the  labours  which  Hercules  had  undergone,  of 
the  death  which  he  had  there  suffered,  and  of  the  glory  which  he  had  won. 

ThermopylsB  was  the  scene  of  numerous  struggles  at  various  periods  of 
Greek  history :  it  was  defended  by  the  Phocians  against  the  Thessalians ;  sub- 
sequently, by  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans  against  Persia;  again, 
by  the  ^tolians  against  Philip ;  by  Antiochus  against  the  Romans,  and  by  the 
Greeks  against  Brennus  and  the  Gauls.  In  the  three  latter  instances,  the 
same  manoeuvre — namely,  the  detachment  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors  of  a 
force  which,  having  scaled  the  heights  of  ANOP-fiA  or  Callidromus,  was  to  fall 
on  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  the  pass — ^was  resorted  to  exactly  as  it  had  been 
employed  by  the  Persians,  and  with  the  same  success.  The  pass  itself  was 
never  stormed  by  main  force.  Its  conqueror,  and  its  only  one,  has  been  Time. 
So  great  is  the  change  that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  has  been  effected  in  the 
character  of  the  place,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  military  importance; 
for,  while  the  river  Spercheius  has  brought  down  in  its  channel  a  copious  supply 
of  alluvial  deposit  to  the  coast,  the  waters  of  the  Malian  Gulf  have  retired  so 
far  to  the  north-east  as  to  extend  what  was  once  a  narrow  defile  into  a  broad 
and  swampy  plain. 

When  such  a  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  the  grander  features  of  this 
remarkable  place, — when  the  rivers  which  flowed  through  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae have  formed  for  themselves  new  beds, — ^when  fields  of  rice  and  salt-pits 
occupy  the  space  Which  was  once  covered  by  the  sea,  it  is  agreeable  to  observe 
that  the  more  humble  objects  which  were  characteristic  of  the  spot  in  the  time 
of  Leonidas,  are  still,  visible  here,  and  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  that 
he  is  treading  the  soil  of  Thermopylae.  Such  is  the  fidelity  and  minuteness 
with  which  the  ancient  historian  of  the  battle  has  described  the  localities  in 
question,  that  in  spite  of  the  changefril  operations  of  Nature,  he  has,  as  it 
were,  fixed  the  river  and  the  sea  in  their  old  positions.  Thermopylae  is  now 
no  longer  Thermopylae,  except  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus ;  and  there  it  will 
remain  for  ever. 

Thermopylae  was  the  seat  of  the  Congress  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 
Its  meetings  were  held  near  the  Temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Plain  of  Anthele, 
which  extends  itself  at  a  small  distance  within  the  pass.  The  session  of  a 
deliberative  assembly  composed  of  the  chosen  Representatives  of  the  confede- 
rate powers  of  Greece,  convoked  to  such  a  place  as  Thermopylae,  presents  to 
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the  imagination  a  picture  of  much  interest.  This  spot  vas,  as  it  were,  the 
Vestibule  of  Greece.  And  as  in  the  Homeric  Age  and  in  patriarchal  times  the 
Councillors  of  a  state  or  city  took  their  seats  before  the  Towers  and  Gates  of 
their  town,  and  there  held  solemn  deliberations  on  matters  which  concerned  their 
comitry,  so  these  angost  Councillors  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Greece  might 
thns  be  regarded  as  sitting  in  the  vestibnle  of  the  Metropolis  of  which  they  were 
all  citizens,  and  for  whose  interests  they  were  providing  by  their  deliberations 
in  the  spot  where  it  might  be  most  necessary  to  defend  them  with  their  arms. 


nemidian,  from  their  neighbourhood  to  Mount  Cnemia,  a  ridge  thrown  out  by 
Mount  (Eta:  separated  from  them  by  a  small  portion  of  Fhocis  were  the 
Locrians  who  were  termed  Opuntian,  from  their  capital  city  Opus,  which  was 
the  residence  of  Ajax  Oileua. 

The  modem  name  of  this  district  is  Talanta  :  it  is  derived  from  the  little 
island  of  Atalanta,  which  lies  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  was  once 
united  to  it.  The  town  of  Opus  itself  was  placed  in  an  open  and  level  country 
of  only  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  which  from  its  fertility  was  called  the 
Happy  Plain,  As  Ajax  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  national  pride  by  this 
small  city,  so  also  were  the  productions  of  its  prolific  soil ;  it  exhibited,  there- 
fore, on  its  coins  a  record  of  both.  While  on  one  side  of  them  is  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  the  other  exhibits  the  athletic  form  of  the  Opuntian  Hero. 

The  Boeotian  frontier  was  at  Larymna,  a  town  on  the  coast  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  of  Opus :  the  modern  village  of  Pnntzomadi,  which  is  near  the  site 
of  Larymna,  seems  to  preserve  in  its  name  a  vestige  of  the  former  extension  of 
the  Opnntian  power  to  this  point. 


2a6  PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  PHOCIS. 

Following  the  course  which  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  we  pass  from 
Tymphuestus  along  the  ridge  of  Pindtis  in  a  sotitherly  direction :  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Tjmphrestua  is  the  smnmit 
of  PARNASSrS. 

Here  we  enjoy  a  panoramic  riew  of  Phocis,  of  which  province  this  point 
is  nearly  the  centre.  To  tlie  north-west  we  have  the  rugged  tract  of  DoRis : 
a  little  nearer  is  the  well-fortified  City  of  LiUEX,  where  the  Boeotian  river 
OephisBus  arises  from  the  earth:  the  place  is  now  known  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  Mf.oalais  Bryseis,  or  Great  Sources.     From  this  point  the 


river  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  throiiijli  a  beautiful  valley  covered  with  fields 
of  corn  and  cotton.  At  a  little  distance  from  its  left  bank,  on  a  declivity 
eloping  to  the  river,  is  the  village  of  Lepta.  The  walls  which  crown  the 
summit  of  this  hill  belonged  to  the  citadel  of  Elatea. 

The  position  of  this  city  gave  it  so  much  importance  that,  among  the  towns 
of  Phocis,  it  yielded  alone  to  Delphi  in  this  respect.  It  commanded  the 
passage  from  Thermopylae  over  the  heights  of  Jlount  Cnemis  into  the  Cephis- 
aian  valley,  and  thence  to  the  plains  of  Bceotia.     It  was  the  key  of  southern 
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Greece.  Hence  the  panic  and  consternation  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  great 
Orator  of  the  time,  filled  the  city  of  Athens  on  an  evening  of  the  month  of 
Jane,  in  the  year  B.  c.  338,  when  a  messenger  came  to  the  Pry tanes  of  that  city 
with  the  news  that  Elatea  had  been  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  had  marched 
by  this  passage.  The  capture  of  this  city  was  followed  within  a  few  months  by 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Athenians  on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  ChsBronea. 

The  river  Cephissus  flows  by  the  city  of  Abac,  which  stands  on  its  left 
bank.  The  place  is  now  called  Belisi,  and  was  formerly  famed  for  the  sanctity 
of  its  oracle.  The  river  there  enters  the  lake,  to  which  it  gave  the  epithet 
Cephissian,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  citadel  of  Orchomenus. 

At  the  same  distance  from  the  Cephissus  as  the  city  of  Abac,  but  on  the 
right  branch  of  the  stream,  and  immediately  below  the  point  at  which  we  now 
stand, — the  eminence  of  Parnassus, — and  in  an  easterly  direction  from  it,  is 
the  city  of  Daulis.     It  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 

Few  of  the  cities  of  Greece  can  be  compared  with  this  place  in  the  grandeur 
of  their  position,  or  in  the  extent  and  excellent  preservation  of  their  remains. 
The  line  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  can  still  be  traced  almost  in  their 
entire  circuit  along  the  crest  of  the  rocky  and  isolated  hill  on  which  the 
ancient  Daulians  dwelt. 

What  remains  of  its  history  is  as  insignificant  as  these  vestiges  of  its 
structures  are  remarkable.  It  has  derived  more  renown  and  has  attracted 
more  notice  from  the  writers  of  antiquity,  by  the  mythological  story  of  Procne, 
and  the  story  of  her  sister  Philomela,  than  it  has  derived  from  all  the 
achievements  in  arts  and  arms  of  its  former  occupants.  That  story  itself  is 
one  of  the  indications  which  survive  of  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  the 
habits  of  animals  even  by  the  earliest  and  rudest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  of 
the  natural  humanity  of  character  which  such  an  observation  of  their  customs, 
and  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  produce.  To 
form  the  character  of  the  naturalist  the  science  of  the  augur  no  doubt  contri- 
buted. Both  are  united  with  that  of  the  inventor  and  promoter  of  Greek 
civilization  in  the  ideal  person,  as  described  by  himself,  in  the  jEschylean 
drama  of  Prometheus. 

The  road  from  Daulis,  to  the  south-west,  leads  along  a  rugged  valley  to 
Delphi,  and  falls  in  with  another  from  Ambryssus  on  the  south,  at  a  point 
half-way  between  the  two.  This  place  was  called  the  Schist^  Hodos,  or  the 
Divided  Wat  ;  the  Triodos,  or  the  Triple  Road. 

The  rocky  and  uneven  character  of  the  soil  over  which  these  roads  pass 
renders  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  have  been  traversed  even  by 
the  light  and  small  cars  which  served  as  conveyances  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 
While  we  have  a  proof  that  this  was  the  case,  in  the  fact  that  this  route  was 
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no  Other  than  the  Sacred  Wat,  along  whicli  a  nnmeroua  retinne  of  spectators 
and  worshippers  flocked,  at  stated  periods,  to  the  games  and  religious  solem- 
nities of  Delphi,  we  have  also  an  indication  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent difficulties  by  which  a  journey  upon  it  waa  attended,  in  the  story  of 
(EdipuB,  who  encountered  his  father  Iiaius  in  the  Triple  Way,  as  he  himself 
was  coming  from  Delphi.  His  unfortunate  assault  upon  him  waa  occasioned 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  road.  The  tomb  of  Laius  and  of  his  attendant  was 
seen  by  Fausanias  on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  which  is  now  called  ZfMENO. 

Beneath  as,  on  the  sooth,  is  Delphi.  Its  site  has  been  well  described  aa 
a  natural  Theatre,  sloping  in  a  semicircular  declivity  from  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus.    At  the  highest  point  of  this  Theatre  stood  the  Temple  of  Apollo.    Its 


of  Euripides.  In  its  shrine  was  the  elliptical  stone  which  was  regarded  aa 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Here  waa  the  oracular  chasm,  whence  the  vapour 
issued,  which  swayed  the  destiny  of  empires.  We  cannot  contemplate  this 
spot  without  awe.    No  one  who  has  considered  the  history  of  Heathen  Oracles, 
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particularly  of  this  Oracle  at  Delphi,  will  deny  that  the  Evil  Spirit  waa 
permitted  to  work  by  their  means.  Here  he  vented  hia  influence  on  the 
world.  But  more  may  be  seen  on  this  subject  in  a  fitter  place, — in  the 
author's  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  xvi.  16). 

To  the  west  of  the  Temple  was  the  Stadium,  of  which  the  outline  is  still 
viaibte.     To  the  east  of  it  was  the  poetic  fountain  of  Castalia.     It  still  flows 


on,  while  the  Temple  ot  Apollo,  and  the  Council  Hall  of  the  Amphictyons, 
the  Treasure-house  of  Croesus,  and  the  three  thousand  statues  which 
crowded  the  buildings  and  streets  of  Delphi,  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
have  all  vanished  as  though  they  had  never  been.  The  spring  is  now 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  in  whose  honour  a  small  chapel  has  been  erected 
over  the  source.  It  falls  from  Parnassus  down  the  slope  on  which 
Delphi  stood,  into  the  river  Pleistus,  which  flows  along  the  valley  at  the 
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foot   of    the   city.     It     r^' """"""""  -  -^--— .^— »==-^-^*5~^p=--=^ 

[lasseB,  in  a  westerly  di-     t    .        "  ~  1--''. 

lection,  through  groves     S  -  ..'•   -     "  . .  sSLl    '' 

of  olives,  ty  the  side     p '^^  ■'  -  V  -  "^m^^~  i 

of  the  Delphian  Hip-     ^-  '--'  ''     -'"'  "'  '■"'  -        "  "  ■:■■  ^- -.'-'■  f)^.-::^^  J 

podrome,   and    at   the 
base  of  the  lofty  crags 
where    the    Crissa   of 
Homer    stood,    which 
preserves,   in   its   mo- 
dem name  of  CRI830, 
and  in  the  huge  poly- 
gonal walls  of  its  Acro- 
polis, the  memorials  of 
its   ancient   greatness. 
It  then  receives  a  tri- 
butary stream  coming 
from    the    north,   and 
flowing    heneath     the 
city  of  Amphissa,     Th 
glide  together  through  a  v 
plain,  known  and  revere 
religious  awe  in  ancient 
Plain  of  CiRBHA,  till  tht 
Corinth,  in  the  Cbiss^ 
distance  of  five  miles  froi 
city  it  was  formerly  the  1 
Diogenes,  when  he  h 
migrated  into  the  south  < 
spend  his  summers  at 
Athens.     Corinth   he  pi 
season  of  the  year  as  s 
thus  ventilated  by  a  doul 

recommended  as  a  winter  residence  by  other  advan-  i,^NTr,u.i»n 

tages :  it  was  not  overhung  by  mountains :   it  was 

greatly  favonred  by  soft  and  pure  airs ;  it  was  not  subject  to  be  deluged  by 
violent  rains,  and  its  diy  and  light  soil  speedily  absorbed  the  showers  that  fell. 
Our  own  experience  would  lead  us  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  this  choice. 
Returning  to  Athens  from  an  excursion  to  Delphi,  having  passed  through 
Thebes,  Leuctra,  and  Ambryssus,  on  our  way  thither,  we  found,  on  our  return. 
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that  the  overflowings  of  the  Asopus  in  the  plain  of  Plataea  were  then  covered 
with  ice,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  that  city  described  by 
Thucydides.  On  our  way  back,  the  cold  was  excessively  severe ;  it  was,  in  a 
word,  one  of  Hesiod's  Boeotian  winters.  On  Mount  Parnassus  we  were 
detained  by  a  snow-storm.  The  snow  was  drifting  with  incessant  violence  as 
we  passed  the  Triodos  already  mentioned  where  QSdipus  encountered  his 
father.  The  hill  on  which  the  citadel  of  Daulis  stands,  was  covered  with  deep 
snow.  We  entered  Thebes  in  a  snow-storm,  which  confined  us  for  exactly  a 
week  in  a  room  with  no  windows.  The  same  cause  prevented  us  from  pursuing 
the  ordinary  route  by  the  pass  of  Phyle.  That  passage  was  blocked  up  by 
snow,  and  we  were  compelled  to  follow  the  long  and  circuitous  route  over  the 
plain  north  of  the  Asopus,  which  brought  us  out  on  the  sea-coast,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  Euripus. 

Of  the  beauty  of  this  scene  in  summer,  and  of  the  peculiar  features  which 
distinguish  it,  no  better  or  more  accurate  description  can  be  given  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  following  lines  of  Milton,  to  whose  imagination 
a  landscape  presented  itself  similar  to  that  which  the  traveller  beholds  from  the 
ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Crisso : — 

"  It  was  a  mountain  at  whose  verdant  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  outstretch'd  in  circuit  wide. 
Lay  pleasant;  from  his  side  two  rivers  flow*d, 
The  one  winding,  the  other  straight,  and  left  between 
Fair  champaign  with  less  rivers  intervein*d, 
Then  meeting  joined  their  tribute  to  the  sea. 
Fertile  of  com  the  glebe,  of  oil  and  wine ; 
With  herds  the  pastures  thronged,  with  flocks  the  hilla ; 
Huge  cities,  and  high-tower'd,  that  well  might  seem 
The  seats  of  mightiest  monarchs ." 

Mount  Helicon  is  to  Bceotia  what  Parnassus  is  to  Phocis.  The  principal 
cities  of  that  country  are  grouped  about  its  sides,  as  the  Phocian  towns  are 
connected  with  those  of  their  own  mountain ;  and  as  the  mountain  of  Phocis 
could  show  upon  its  aummit  the  Corycian  Cave,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Parnassian  nymphs,  so  upon  the  heights  of  the  Boeotian  hill  were  the  favourite 
haunts  of  its  own  deities.  Here  flourished  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  whose 
statues  stood  beneath  the  shady  recesses  of  these  mountain  glades;  here 
flowed  the  sacred  spring  of  Aganippe,  round  which  the  Muses  danced ;  here 
was  the  clear  source  of  Hippocrene,  in  which  they  bathed.  The  whole 
mountain  was  celebrated  for  its  fresh  rills,  and  cool  groves,  and  flowery 
slopes ;  and  while  the  legends  connected  with  the  other  mountains  of  Greece 
were  sometimes  of  a  terrific  and  often  of  a  stern  and  savage  character,  those 
which  were  produced  by  the  soil  and  scenery  of  Helicon,  partook  of  the 
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softness  and  amenity  which  distinguish  the  mountain  from  which  they  sprung. 
Helicon  bad  no  (EdipuB  nor  Pentheus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  names  which  characterize  the  natural 
objects  of  this  mountain  are  of  Macedonian  origin.  They  alford  historical 
evidence  of  the  extraction  of  its  ancient  colonists.  The  regard  which  the 
early  settlers  upon  the  ridges  of  Helicon  still  cherished  for  the  land  from 
which  they  came,  is  expressed  in  the  appellations  of  Libethra,  Pimi'lea,  and 
P1ERIDE8,  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Macedonia,  and  transferred  to 
analogous  objects  in  their  adopted  country,  when  they  had  found,  after  their 
migration,  a  resting-place  in  the  glens  of  Helicon. 

The  nearest  city  to  the  summit  of  Helicon,  on  the  north  of  it,  is  Lebadea. 


crags  which  overshadow  it,  as  a  place  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  exercise  of 
the  influence  of  a  mysterious  and  awful  mythology.  As  sucli  it  was  chosen 
for  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  the  Boeotian  hero,  Trophonius.     He  delivered  his 
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responses  to  the  inquirer  in  the  hall  of  a  dark  subterranean  cave,  which  was  on 
the  left  side  of  this  stream,  and  beneath  these  lofty  rocks.  Thither  the  wor- 
shipper descended  after  having  undergone  a  rigid  discipline  of  religious 
preparation,  under  circumstances  well  fitted  to  inspire  him  with  that  devotional 
dread  which  was  necessary  to  render  him  a  fit  recipient  of  the  oracular 
influence  supplied  to  his  imagination  by  the  strange  sights,  and  m/sterionB 
voices,  and  unearthly  terrors  of  this  dark  place. 

The  Hercyna  flows  firom  Lebadea  to  the  east ;  it  then  enters  the  rich  plwn 
of  the  Cephissus,  and  falls  into  the  same  lake  which  receives  the  waters  of 
that  riverj  and  which  was  formerly  called  the  Cei'HI38IAN  or  Copaic,  and  now 
the  lake  of  Tofolias.  In  this  plain  is  the  city  of  Ch£RONEA  ;  it  stands  on 
the  southern  margin  of  the  north  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  which  the  walls  of 
the  citadel  and  the  remains  of  its  ancient  Theatre  are  yet  visible ;  below  it  is 
the  field  on  which  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  which  laid  the  city  of 
Athens  at  the  feet  of  Philip  of  Macedon, — on  which  was  won  what  Milton 

calls 

" ■ — -  that  dishoneet  victory 

At  Cbieroiiea,  fstal  to  Lberty, 

WhoK  tiding!  killed  that  old  man  eloquent" 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Cephissus  into  the  Copaic  lake  stands  the  city  of 
Obcuomenus.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  valley  through  which  the  Cephissus  flows,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  lake 


whose  fertilizing  waters  gave  to  the  land  about  them  an  ^Egyptian  fatness, 
afforded  to  Orchomenns  advantages  which  were  not  lost  by  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  this  city. 
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Even  in  the  time  of  Homer,  it  rivalled  in  irealth  and  splendour  the 
hundred-gated  Thehea.  Its  opulence  was  amassed  under  the  princes  of  the 
family  of  Minyas,  who  have  left  behind  them  a  monument  of  their  power  and 
afBuence  in  the  huge  ruins  of  a  marble  Treasurt,  which  exhibits  a  very 
significant  and  Btrikiug  evidence  of  the  former  richness  and  greatness  of  this 
magnificent  city,  and  which  the  Asiatic  topographer,  wlio  saw  it  in  the  times 
of  the  Antoninea,  does  not  hesitate  to  compare  with  the  pyramids  of  the 
Egyptian  Kings. 

Pursuing  the  road  from  Lebadea  to  Thebes,  which  mns  in  an  easterly 
direction  along  the  plains  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  the  traveller 
will  pass  a  succession  of  sites  which  have  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in 
the  mythology  and  history  of  Greece.  CoEOJTEA  will  remind  him  of  the  battle 
fought  beneath  its  walls  between  the  armies  of  B<eotia  and  Athens,  in  which 
the  Athenian  general  fell:  near  Alalcomenj;  he  will  be  presented  with 
evidence  of  the  Thesaallan  origin  of  the  tribes  which  once  dwelt  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  name  of  the  Itonian  Pallas,  whose  worship  they  brought 


native  Thessaly.     Passing  the  fount  of  Tilphosa, 
t  which  the  ancient  seer  Teiresias  died,  and  the  extensive  ruins  of  Haliartus, 


he  will  arrive,  after  a  journey  of  aboat  thirty  miles  from  Lebadea,  at  the 
capital  of  Bteotia,  Thebea. 

What  Thucydides  says  of  Sparta  as  contrasted  with  Athens,  and  the  in- 
ferences which,  after  the  destruction  of  both,  wonld  be  drawn  with  respect  to 
the  relative  power  of  each  ftom  a  comparison  of  their  remains,  may  be  with 
equal  jnfltice  applied  to  the  city  of  Thebes,  as  opposed  to  its  Athenian  rival. 
While  the  vestiges  of  Athens  are  such  as  to  leave  no  donbt  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  tradition  he  has  received  of 
its  pristine  glory,  he  is  scarcely  able  at  tliis  day  to  recognise  any  trace  of 
the  ancient  Thebes  in  its  modem  successor  and  representative,  except  in  its 
physical  features  and  in  its  name. 

The  circular  and  isolated  hill  upon  which  the  present  town  stands  will 
recall  to  his  mind  the  ancient  features  of  the  Cadmean  citadel :  and  the  brooks 
which  flow  at  its  feet  bring  with  them  the  recollections  of  those  streams  which, 
under  the  illuBtrioua  names  of  BiBCE  and  IsMENUS,  appear  in  the  records  of 
history  at  a  time  when  all  the  mighty  rivers  of  Europe  and  America  were  name- 
less.   The  name  of  Thebes  is  still  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Cadmus. 


From  Thebes  to  Flatiea  is  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  The  road  lies 
across  the  rich  pasture-lands  and  corn-fields  which,  unbroken  by  any  divisions 
of  hedges,  and  diversified  with  very  few  variations  of  wood,  stretch  to  the 
east  along  the  banks  of  the  Asopus,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  &om  the 
north-eastern  foot  of  Cithjiron,  by  the  sites  of  Tanaoka  and  Oropus,  to 
the  shore  of  the  ^gsean  Sea.     From  Oropus  to  Tanagra,  the  distance  may  be 
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estimated  at  ten  miles.  It  is  still  shaded  by  shrabs,  tut  the  olires  are  now 
not  so  common  as  when  seen  by  Dicjearcbua.  Tlie  site  of  Tanagra  is  a  large 
hill  nearly  circular  in  form,  neither  abrupt  nor  high,  rising  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Asopus,  and  communicating  by  a  bridge  witli  the  south  side  of  the 
stream.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  can  be  traced  ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, little  left  of  them  but  their  foundations.  The  north-west  comer  of  this 
citadel  commands  an  extensive  view.  Looking  eastward,  the  plain  of  the 
Asopus  stretches  beneath  us  from  east  to  west.  To  the  south  is  a  range  of 
mountains,  of  which  Mount  Cithseron  is  the  western,  and  Mount  Fames  the 
eastern  extremity. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  enmity  with  which  the  citizens  of  the 
Bceotian  capital  exerted  their  power  against  their  rival  and  dependent  city 
Platcea,  in  the  treatment  whicli  it  has  received  from  the  hand  of  Time  it  has 
been  more  favoured  than  its  more  powerful  neighbour.  While  scarcely  a  frag- 
ment remains  of  the  city  which  wielded  the  sway  of  the  whole  province  ot 
B<eotia,  the  walla  of  Flatsea  remain  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  they  were  two 
thousand  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  had  indeed  lost  all  its  political  power, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  comic  poet  Fosidippus,  all  that  it  could  then  boast 
were  "two  temples,  a  portico,  and  its  GLORY." 

The  passage  from  Platna  into  Attica  lies  over  the  heights  of  Cithseron, 
which,  together  with  the  ridges  on  Fames,  a  continuation  of  that  mountain, 
serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  that  country  and  Bceotia.  The  road 
from  PlatBea  passed  by  CEnoe  and  Eleuther^e,  and  theu  fell  into  the  Sacred 
Way,  which  led  from  Eleusis  to  Athens,  and  was  also  the  road  to  Meoara. 


It  then  skirted  the  northern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  and  brought  the 
traveller  in  sight  of  the  full  beauty  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  as  he  stood  in 
the  gap  of  the  pass  which  climbs  over  the  hill  of  JEgaltos. 

Another  route  from  the  Vale  of  the  Asopus,  to  the  east  of  that  wliich 
has  been  just  noticed,  passed  through  the  gorge  of  Phyle,  between  Mount 
Cithreron  and  Fames,  and  descended  into  the  Athenian  phiin  near  the  largest 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  boroughs  of  Attica,  Acharnte. 
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A  third,  still  tiirther  to  the  east,  commenced  &t  the  frontier  town  of 
Oropus,  and  traversing  the  ridges  of  Pamea,  touched,  in  its  course  towards 
Athens,  the  important  fortress  of  Decelea  and  the  ancient  eity  of  Aphidnie. 

The  other  mountain  pass  which  deserves  particular  notice  was  that  which 
led  from  the  bay  and  temples  of  Rhamnas,  ou  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Attica,  crossed  the  plain  of  Marathon,  mounted  the  height  of  Pentelicus, 
and,  having  visited  the  marble  quarries  of  that  mountain,  fell  into  the  plain 
near  the  towns  of  Cepuissia  and  Pallene. 


with  a  description  of  the  vessels  supplied  by 
liuiolia.  He  enumerates  thirty  cities  in  that  country  which  furnished  men 
and  ships  to  Agamemnon.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  he 
refers  to  so  many  towns  as  already  existing  in  his  age  in  the  Bccotian  territory, 
he  specifies  only  a  single  city  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Attica.  The  sole 
place  in  the  latter  province  which  he  mentions  as  having  augmented  the 
numbers  of  the  Greek  army,  is  Athens.  But  it  is  observable,  that  the  eon- 
tributiou  of  this  single  city  amounted  to  precisely  the  same  sum  as  that  which 
was  supplied  by  the  thirty  towns  of  Bceotia,  Each  of  these  two  parties 
furnished  fifty  ships. 

We  hence  conclude,  that  while  Bceotia  was  much  more  thickly  peopled 
than  Attica  when  that  catalogue  was  written,  the  natives  of  that  state  had 
already  attained  a  degree  of  maritime  skill  which  placed  it  as  far  above  its 
rival  in  that  respect,  as  it  was  inferior  to  it  in  numerical  strength. 

Both   these  circumstances    are   in    strict   accordance   with    the   physical 
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qualities  and  features  of  the  two  countries  to  which  they  relate.  Of  the  causes 
which  tended  to  produce  the  nautical  and  commercial  celebrity  and  affluence 
of  Attica,  we  have  already  spoken.  Both  negatively  and  positively  they  existed 
there  in  the  highest  degree.  The  eame  may  be  said  of  the  natural  endowments 
which  conduced  to  give  Bceotia  a  superiority  over  its  neiglibour  in  the  nnmbCT 
of  cities  which  covered  its  soil,  and  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  population. 

If  we  take  our  station  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  citadel  of  Orchomenns, 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Cephissian  or  Copaic  lake,  and  cast  onr  eyes 
westward,  we  have  below  us  the  principal  river  of  Bceotia, — the  Cephissns. 

It  takes  its  rise  at  Lil^a  in  the  mountain  district  of  DoBis,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  this  point,  and  flows  down  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful valley  near  the  walls  of  ancient  towns  of  great  importance  and  renown  in 
the  early  days  of  Greek  history.  It  leaves  Amphiclea,  Tithokea,  Daulis, 
and  Fanopeus  on  its  right  bank,  and  Elatea,  Htahpolis,  and  Abae  on  its 


left.     It  then  crosses  the  boundary  ot  Fhocis,  and  soon  after  discharges  itself 
into  the  lake  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  Orchomenua, 

This  valley  is  the  avenue  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  DORIS,  MaliS,  and 
ThesSaly  communicate  with  those  of  Bceotia,  and  with  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  continent  and  peninsula  of  Greece.  A  little  before  its  arrival 
at  Orchomenus,  it  expands  itself  into  a  wide  plain,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
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which  is  the  Copaic  Lake,  while  the  western   is  hounded  by  the  cliiFa  of 
Pamasaus,  and  the  southern  bj  the  slopes  of  Helicon. 

This  plain  is  the  largest  in  Bceotia ;  situated  as  it  is  on  the  margin  of  an 


extensive  lake,  and  watered  by  a  river  which  is  fed  by  numerous  tiibutary 
streams  flowing  into  it  from  Mount  Cnemis  on  the  left  bank,  and  Pamassua 
on  the  right,  and  intersected  by  various  other  brooks  which  descend  trom  the 
glcna  of  Hdicon  on  the  south ;  placed  also  at  the  termination  of  the  defile 
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which  leads  from  the  north-eastern  proviDces  of  Greece  into  the  rich  pastures 
of  Bceotia,  it  became  naturally  the  seat  of  affluent  and  powerful  cities,  which 
derived  their  principal  revenues  from  the  productions  of  its  soil. 

Of  these  towns,  five  may  he  mentioned  as  the  most  eminent.  They  lie  in 
a  semicircular  curve,  and  at  nearly  equal  intervals  from  each  other.  The  series 
of  mountain  heiglits  on  which  they  stand,  taken  together  with  the  western 
boundary  of  the  lake,  girds  the  plain  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

The  lirst  of  these  five  cities,  which  stands  at  the  north-eastern  verge  of 


?!• 
of 
Ch^ekonea.  To  the  south  of  Cliteronea,  at 
a  similar  distance  on  a  northern  declivity  of  Helicon,  and  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  river  Hercyna,  is  the  citadel  of  Lebadea,  risiug  from  a  precipitous  cliff, 
on  the  eastern  foot  of  wliich  lies  tlie  town.  Passing  from  this  place  to  the 
south-east  for  the  same  number  of  miles,  and  along  the  roots  of  Helicon,  one 
of  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Laphystian  hill,  we  arrive  at  the  base  of  tlie 
created  summit  of  Coronea. 

If  we  pursue  our  course  to  the  east  of  this  spot,  we  cross  several  riHa 
which  flow  from  the  heights  of  Helicon  on  our  right,  one  of  which  bears  the 
name,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  of  the  Libethrian,  and  which  enter  the  Copaic 
Lake  on  our  left,  at  some  distance  from  the  road, 

Afterajoumeyof  a  little  more  than  five  miles  in  the  same  direction,  we  find 
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ourselves  at  the  weatem  gate  of  Haliartus.  As  we  commenced  at  Orchomemis, 
with  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  Lake  at  its  north-west  angle,  so  here  at  Haliartus 
we  are  brought  once  more  upon  its  brink  at  its  south-eastern  extremity. 

Those  who  treat  of  the  geographical  divisions  of  particular  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  feel,  we  apprehend,  sometimes  tempted  to 


pnvy  the  privilege  which  is  conceded  to  the  topographer  of  the  heavens,  who 
is  permitted  to  group  the  objects  of  his  science  into  certain  forms  and  com- 
binations ;  thus  increasing  the  facility  with  which  liis  speculations  are  com- 
prehended by  those  to  whom  they  are  presented,  and  enduing  tlie  objects 
themselves  with  the  qnalities  of  a  living  and  social  existence. 

Bat  to  earthly  topography  such  licence  is  rarely  and  reluctantly  allowed. 
In  geography,  properly  so  called,  are  no  constellations.  Each  object  is  con- 
templated individtutUy  and  in  detaiL  This  circumstance  is  partly  a  mis- 
fortune, arising  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and  partly  a  defect 
proceeding  from  the  traditional  practice  of  Geographers,  who  are  wont  to 
look  rather  at  the  natural  and  artificial  features  of  the  individual  object  before 
tlieir  eyes,  than  to  regard  the  relations  which  may  subsist  between  it  and 
others  ttnited  with  it  by  physical  and  local  connexion. 

We  are  inclined,  however,  to  suppose  that,  without  being  guilty  of  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  strict  and  literal  accuracy,  and  withoiit  running  the 
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risk  of  depreciating  the  particular  objects  described,  either  in  importance  or 
in  interest,  the  Geograplier  might  safely  claim  to  himself  more  liberty  in  this 
respect  than  he  has  usually  enjoyed. 

We  confess  that  we  envy  the  Astronomer  the  possession  of  his  Orion,  his 
Lyra,  his  Pleiads,  and  his  Bootes ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  demand  for  ourselves, 
in  fit  proportion,  and  with  due  deference  to  his  sublimer  occupation,  a  share 
in  that  privilege  which  allows  him  to  associate  the  objects  of  his  science  in 
such  combinations. 

This  remark  has  been  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  the  form  presented 
by  the  five  different  cities  of  which  we  have  spoken,  when  contemplated  both 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to  the  principal  features  of  nature  with  which 
they  are  placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition.  Situated  in  a  semicircular  curve, 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  mounted  on  the  crests  of  a  range  of 
hills  which  slope  down  into  the  plain  between  them  and  the  Copaic  Lake,  they 
suggest  the  name  of  a  natural  Theatre,  as  the  most  appropriate  designation 
by  which  they  may  be  described.  The  semicircular  line  which  connects  these 
cities  together,  may  be  regarded,  in  technical  language,  as  its  Pbecinction,  or 
semi-zone :  the  sloping  lines  which  descend  from  the  heights  on  which  they 
are  placed,  into  the  level  area  between  them  and  the  lake,  form  the  Cavea,  or 
shell  of  this  Theatre ;  the  roads  which  lead  in  the  same  direction  from  their 
summits,  and  converge,  as  it  were,  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  are  its  Vije  ;  the 
semicircular  area  itself  may  be  considered  as  the  Orchestra  of  the  Theatre : 
nor  is  it  unworthy  of  observation,  that  this  is  the  precise  title  which  was  given 
to  it  by  ancient  geographers,  who,  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  field  of  so 
many  battles,  called  it, — in  the  Greek  though  not  in  the  more  modem  accep- 
tation of  the  term, — ^the  Orchestra  op  Mars.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
western  line  of  the  Copaic  Lake  may  be  called  its  Pulpitum,  or  Stage.  On 
the  grounds,  therefore,  which  we  have  stated,  we  speak  of  this  district,  which 
from  its  great  importance  in  the  annals  of  Greek  history  deserves  especial 
regard,  as  the  natural  Theatre  of  BoBotia. 

We  have  referred  in  general  terms  to  the  conflicts  which  gave  celebrity, 
and  communicated  a  peculiar  appellation,  to  the  plain  which  lies  at  the  feet 
of  these  five,  cities.  From  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus,  and  from  its  other  local  advantages,  as  well  as  from  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  was  frequently,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Greek  history,  the  scene  of  military  operations,  especially  in  the  struggles  of 
that  city  with  its  neighbour  and  rival,  Thebes. 

The  name  of  Chjsronea  is  connected  with  that  last  and  fatal  effort  which 
the  City  of  Athens,  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes,  made  in  conjunction 
with  Thebc3,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  B.c.  338,  to  defend  the  liberties  of 


I 
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Greece  against  the  agressions  of  PhiHp  of  Macedon  ;  and  with  the  brilliant 
and  decisive  victory  which  was  achieved  in  the  same  place  by  the  Roman 
army  under  Sylla,  over  Archelaua,  the  general  of  Mithridates. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Iiill  of  Coeonea,  the  gallant  and  courageons  leader  of 
the  Athenians,  Tolmides,  fell  in  a  skirmish  in  the  year  B.C.  447.  He  was  on 
his  way  homeward,  after  the  bold  attempt,  made  with  the  aid  of  only  a  thon- 
sand  volnnteers,  to  strengthen  the  Athenian   party   which   the   victory  of 


Myronides,  ten  years  before  at  (Enophyta,  had  estahlished  in  all  the  cities 
of  Boeotia,  but  whose  power  was  destroyed  by  this  disaster. 

In  the  year  B.C.  392,  tlie  same  place  was  distinguished  by  the  victory 
which  was  gained  there  by  the  Spartan  leader,  Aqesilaus,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Orchomemis,  over  the  combined  forces  of  Argos  and  Tliebes ;  on  which 
occasion  the  victor  spared  the  fiigilives  who  took  shelter  in  the  neighbouring 
Temple  of  the  Itonian  Minerva,  and  after  which  he  proceeded  on  a  religious 
pilgrimage  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  in  order  to  offer  a  tithe  of  the  spoil  that 
he  had  taken  in  his  Asiatic  campaign, — an  oblation  which  amounted  to  one 
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hundred  talents.  The  neighbouring  city  of  Haliartus  was  as  fatal  to  another 
general  of  Sparta,  as  Coronea  was  hononrable  to  Agesilaus.  In  the  year 
B.C.  395,  LjB&nder — having  previously  dispatched  a  letter,  which  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Thebans — marched  from  Lebadea  to  Haliartus,  where  he  hoped 
to  be  joined  by  the  army  of  Fansanias.  This  commander  being  nnacquiunted 
with  that  movement,  was  unable  to  appear  in  its  support,  and  Lysander  found 
himself  suddenly  surrounded,  near  the  fountiun  CisausSA,  which  flows  into 
the  lake  by  the  western  wall  of  HaliartuB,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  main  body 


of  the  Theban  troops  coming  from  Thebes,  and  on  the  other  by  a  detachment 
of  the  garrison  which  sallied  forth  from  Haliartus  itself.  The  Spartan  general 
fell  in  the  skirmish ;  and  the  Thebans,  strengthened  by  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment of  Athenians,  eager  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  destroyers  of  their  city, 
and  to  regain  their  own  pre-eminence  in  Greece,  and  aided  by  the  military 
force  of  Haliartus,  pursued  the  Spartans,  who  fled  to  the  high  grounds  of 
Helicon  which  rise  to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  made  much  havoc  among 
them ;  by  rashly  venturing  upon  the  steeps  of  the  mountain,  from  which  the 
fugitives  assailed  them  with  missiles  and  fragments  of  rock,  they  themselves 
lost  two  hundred  men,  and  were  driven  back  into  the  plain.  This  battle 
was  fatal  to  the  Spartan  influence  in  Bceotia:  Pauaanias  was  compelled  to 
evacnale  that  coimtry  under  circumstances  of  great  ignominy  and  loss. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mountain  cliffs  which  rise  on  every  side,  except 
the  eastern,  of  the  basin  of  Orchomenns,  and   of  the   neighbouring  cities 
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specified  above.  The  description  may  also  be  correctly  applied  to  the  whole 
country  of  which  this  district  forms  a  j>art.  Bceotia  is  girt  with  a  belt  of 
mountains  forming  an  elliptical  ring,  whose  length  extends  from  the  south-east 


to  the  nortli-west.  Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  eastern  coast  approaclies 
and  almost  tonches  ihe  ieland  of  Euboea,  namely,  at  the  bay  of  AULIS,  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  which  it  is  connected  with  that  island  by  a  bridge,  we 
have  the  grey  limestone  summits  of  Mycalessus,  and  the  precipitous  rocks  of 
5IES8APHIS,  which  leave  between  them  and  the  sea  a  narrow  slip,  in  which 
stand  the  remams  of  Saloaneus,  and  of  tlie  fishing  town  of  Antueuom. 
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Proceeding  further  to  the  north-west,  we  observe  the  bare  ridges  of  Meant 
Ptoum,  which  rears  three  lofty  peaks  into  the  air,  whose  aides  were  formerly 
covered  with  thick  woods  frequented  by  wild  boars,  and  througli  whose  hard 
and  rugged  calcareous  rock  the  waters  of  the  Copaio  Lake  have  pierced  for 
themselves  a  subterranean  channel  into  the  sea. 

The  Cnemidian  hills,  which  stretch  along  the  coast  above  the  pass  of 


Thermopylse  and  the  waves  of  the  Malian  Gulf,  take  their  rise  from  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Ptoum,  and  unite  it  with  the  long  ridge  of  (Eta,  which  falls  into 
the  chain  of  Pindus  at  the  hill  of  Tymphrestus,  a  point  noticed  above,  as  the 
centre  to  which  the  mountain  radii  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Greek  continent 
converge. 

On  the  western  side  of  Mount  Ptoum  rises  the  hill  of  Acuntium,  which  is 
the  eastern  barrier  of  tlie  v«,le  of  Cephissua.  On  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Abae  and  IIyampolis.  Beneath  lis  western  foot  the  river 
Cephissua  runs  through  rich  and  beautiful  pastures,  corn-fields,  and  olive- 
yards,  into  the  Cephissian  Lake.  Over  the  other,  or  western,  aide  of  the 
stream  hang  the  steep  eminences  of  Lycoueia,  consisting  of  dark  marble  cliffs 
capped  with  snow,  which  are  the  eastern  projections  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
Beneath  them  is  tlie  craggy  hill  of  Daulis,  lying  in  the  fork  between  two 
streams  which  water  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  the  valley  below  it,  and  then, 
having  united  their  waters  at  its  eastern  foot,  flow  together  into  the  channel 
of  the  Ccphissus. 
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From  thia  point  commences  the  long  range  of  Helicon,  which  stretches 
onwards  till  it  sinks  down  in  a  decliyity  near  the  city  of  Thespi*  and  the 
Plain  of  Leuctra.  Through  this  valley  a  river  flows  to  the  aonth-west  into  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  being  the  only  stream  of  Boeotia  which  discharges  its  waters 
there.  After  the  interval  of  this  plain,  the  ground  again  rises  in  the  stem 
and  mgged  cliffs  of  Cithteron,  which  are  separated  from  Mount  Fames  on  the 
cast  by  the  gorge  of  Pliyle.  A  series  of  low  undulating  hills  stretching  along 
the  coast  and  intermpted  by  narrow  plains, — such  as  that  of  Oropus,  through 


which  the  river  Asopus  flows  into  the  Eubolc  Sea,  and  the  low  level  of 
Delium,  famed  for  the  battle  in  which  Socrates  saved  the  life  of  his  young 
pupil,  and  for  its  Temple  of  Apollo, — connect  the  north-eaat  extremity  of 
Pames  with  the  heights  of  Aulis  and  Mycalessus  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
channel  of  the  Euripus,  and  thus  conclude  the  circuit  whicli  we  have  traced  of 
the  natural  frontiers  of  Boeotia. 
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The  greater  axis  of  the  elliptical  curve  which  has  been  just  deacribed 
measures  a  little  more  than  sixty  miles, — the  lesser  nearly  amountB  to  forty. 
The  curve  itself  contains  an  area  of  more  than  one  thousand  square  miles, 
being  more  than  three  hundred  above  the  number  of  which  Attica  conaistB. 

The  narrow  Bridge,  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  connecting  Enbcea  with 
Aulis,  has  influenced  the  fortunes,  altered  the  name,  and  changed  the  character 
of  that  island,  now  called  Neoro-ponte.     It  was  tlie  policy  of  Bceotia,  con- 
trived with  more  than  Bceotian  shrewdness,  to  make  "Eubcea  an  island  to 
every  one  else  but  themselves."    By  its  means  the  Boeotians  blockaded  against 
their  sonthem  enemies,  the  Athenians,  these  Dardanelles  of  Greece.     They 
locked  the  door  of  Athenian  commerce,  and  kept  themselves  the  key.     This 
was  the  channel  by  which  the  gold  of  Tbasus,  the  horses  of  Thessaly,  the 
timber  of  Macedonia,  the  com  of  Thrace,  were 
carried  to  the  Pirmus.     Nor  must  we  forget  the 
importance   of  Eubcea  itself,  which,  &om  its 
position  and  its  produce,  its  quarries,  its  timber, 
and   its   com,    was    of   inestimable    value   to 
Athens.   The  bridge  was  built  over  the  Euripus 
by  the  Boeotians,  B.C.  410,  and  from  that  time 
the  communication  of  Athena  with  the  northem 
markets  was   either  dependent  on  the  fear  or 
amity  of  Bceotia,   or   it  was  exposed   to   the 
dangers  of  the  open  sea,  the  perils  of  the  treach- 
erous Coela  and  the  "vengeful  Caphareus." 

Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  Hivers  and 
Mountains,  cites  from  Hcrmesianax,  the  histo- 
rian of  Cyprus,  the  following  legend  descriptive 
of  the  character  of  the  two  principal  mountains 
which  belong  to  the  chain  which  encircles 
Bceotia : — "  Helic-on  and  Cith^ron  were  two 
brothers ;  bat  very  different  from  each  other  in 
temper  and  character.  The  former  was  mild 
and  courteous,  and  dutiful  to  his  parents,  whom 
he  supported  in  their  old  age.  CithEeron,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  covetous  and  avaricious. 
He  wished  to  obtain  all  the  property  of  the 
family  for  himself.  To  gain  this  object,  he 
destroyed  his  &ther,  and  afterwards  threw  his  brother  by  treachery  down  a 
precipice :  but  he  himself,  also,  was  carried  over  the  cliff  at  the  same  time  from 
the  thrust  with  which  he  impelled  his  brother.     After  their  death,  by  the  will 
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of  the  Gods,  these  two  brothers  were  changed  into  the  two  Mountains  which 
bore  their  name.  Cithaeron,  by  reason  of  hia  impiety,  became  the  abode  of  the 
Furies;  but  Helicon,  on  account  of  his  gentle  and  affectionate  disposition, 
was  chosen  by  the  MtlSEs  as  their  favonrite  haunt," 

The  natural  features  of  these  two  mountains  are,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
harmony  with  this  mythological  narrative.  Tlie  dales  and  slopes  of  Helicon 
are  clothed  with  groves  of  olive,  walnut,  and  almond  trees;  clusters  of  ilex 
and  arbutus  deck  its  higher  plains ;  and  the  oleander  and  myrtle  fringe  the 
banks  of  the  numerous  rills  which  gush  from  its  soil,  and  stream  in  sliining 
cascades  down  its  declivities  into  the  plain  between  it  and  the  Copaic  Lake. 

One  of  the  heights  of  Helicon  is  the  Libethrian  hill,  where  stood,  in 
ancient  times,  a  consecrated  grove  intersected  by  two  fountains ;  beneath  its 
shade  were  the  statues  of  the  Goddesses  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Here 
also  was  the  hallowed  grotto  of  the  Libethrian  Nymphs.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  a  Monastery  about  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Mazi,  the 
modem  village,  which  stands  very  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Haliartua. 

On  Helicon,  according  to  the  ancient  belief,  no  noxious  herb  was  found. 
Here,  also,  th'e  first  narcissos  bloomed.  The  ground  is  luxuriantly  decked 
with  Bowers,  which  diiiuse  around  a  delightful  fragrance.  It  resounds  with 
the  industrious  murmur  of  bees,  and  with  the  music  of  psstoral  fiutes  and 


the  noise  of  waterfalls.  Two  of  the  sources  which  rise  from  its  soil  have 
acquired  a  celebrity  unequalled  by  that  of  larger  rivers.  Not  far  fi-om  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Ascra,  the  residence  of  Ilesiod,  which  is  five  mites  to  the 
south  of  Haliartus,  gushes  forth  the  spring  of  Aganippe  ;  the  river  of 
FerhessuS  takes  its  rise  at  the  same  spot.  Still  frirther  to  the  south  is  the 
fountain  of  Hippocrene,  which  springs  from  the  earth  above  the  valley 
of  Masandali,  shaded  by  pine  trees,  planes,  and  hazels.  Near  this  fountain 
Fausaniaa  saw  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Works  and  Days  of  the  Bard  of 


Ascra,  written  upon  lead,  which  poem  the  inhabitants  of  HeKcon,  who  showed 
it,  maintained  to  be  the  only  genuine  production  of  that  anthor. 

At  a  Monastery  of  St.  Nicolas,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Marandali,  was 
recently  found  an  inscription  containing  a  catalogue  of  the  Victors  in  the 
MusEA,  or  Games  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the 
grove  consecrated  to  them,  in  which  these  games  were  celebrated,  stood  near 
that  spot. 


Fausanias  enumerates  the  works  of  Art  existing  in  the  place  at  the  time 
in  which  he  visited  it,  namely,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Here,  at  that 
period,  were  the  statues  of  the  nine  Muses,  sculptured  by  three  difierent 
artists :  here  stood  a  group  consisting  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Bacchus,  con- 
tending for  the  lyre;  near  them  was  an  erect  figure  of  Bacchus,  one  of  tbe 
finest  works  of  Myron  ;  here  was  a  portrait  of  Eupheme,  the  nurse  of  the 
Muses.  The  statues  of  great  Poets  adorned  the  same  place :  here  stood  the 
ancient  minstrel  Linus;  near  him  was  Thamyris,  already  blind,  striking  a 
broken  lyre ;  Arion  was  there,  riding  his  dolphin  ;  Hesiod  with  bis  harp  upon 
bis  knees ;  Orpheus  surrotinded  with  animals  attracted  by  the  melody  of  his 
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song,  at  that  time  stood  under  the  shade  of  these  trees ;  but  they  have  all  now 
disappeared ;  while  the  trees  wave,  the  flowers  bloom,  and  the  streams  flow  as 
they  did  of  yore. 

Connected  with  Monnt  Helicon,  and  hanging  upon  its  eastern  slopes,  is 
the  ancient  city  of  THESPl-ffi.  The  character  of  its  early  inhabitants  forms 
an  agreeable  and  an  appropriate  feature  in  the  natural  scenery  which  has  just 
been  described.  The  Thespians  were  regarded  as  the  most  refined  and  intel- 
lectual among  the  ancient  tenants  of  Bceotia.  Here  stood  the  famous  statue 
of  Love,  from  the  chisel  of  Pkaxiteles,  which  induced  so  many  strangers  to 
visit  Thespise,  as  his  Yenus  attracted  them  to  the  island  of  Cnidos.  At  the 
present  day  a  broken  inscription  remaining  on  the  spot  exhibits  the  name  of 
Praxiteles,  which  was  probably  attached  to  one  of  the  productions  of  that 
sculptor.     Here  also  were  works  of  Lysippus  and  other  masters  of  renown. 

The  Erotidia,  or  Games  in  honour  of  the  Deity  of  Love,  drew  also  a  large 
concourse  of  foreigners  to  Thespiae.  The  story  of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who 
were  natives  of  this  place,  is  of  Thespian  origin,  though  they  are  both 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Thebes.  The  character  of  Amphion, 
indeed,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  brother  Zethus, — ^the  yielding  and 
humane  disposition  of  the  one,  and  his  intellectual  refinements,  compared  with 
the  inflexible  austerity  and  the  illiterate  rudeness  of  the  other, — might  well 
be  considered  as  fit  representatives  of  the  two  difi*erent  tempers  which 
distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  from  those  of  its  rival,  Thebes. 

It  redounds  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Thespians  that  their  successful 
cultivation  and  patronage  of  the  imitative  arts  seems  to  have  given  them 
refinement  without  fastidiousness,  and  delicacy  without  efieminateness.  Seven 
hundred  Thespians  alone  were  found  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Continental 
Greece  to  join  the  army  of  Leonidas  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  At  the 
conflict  on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Plataea,  this  city  sent  eighteen  hundred 
men,  who  contributed  their  energies  to  win  the  glory  of  that  day,  while  the 
soldiers  of  Thebes  fought  against  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  Barbarians. 

A  little  before  the  battle  fought  on  the  field  of  Leuctra,  which  lies  on  the 
way  between  this  place  and  Platsea,  the  walls  of  Thespise  were  destroyed  by 
the  hostile  Thebans.  But  it  is  probable  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when 
their  city  had  been  restored,  it  owed  its  preservation  to  this  very  hatred  and 
revenge  of  the  Thebans,  which  won  for  the  Thespians  the  favour  of  the 
Eomans,  who,  exasperated  with  their  Theban  foes,  were  on  that  account  more 
amicably  inclined  toward  the  inhabitants  of  Thespiae.  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
— ^that  is,  in  the  Augustan  age, — there  remained  but  two  Boeotian  towns  which 
had  not  fallen  into  decay.    One  of  these  was  THESPi-fi,  the  other  Tanaqra. 

There  is  a  road  which  leads  through  the  gap  of  Helicon  and  Cithsoron  firom 
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TheapisB  to  the  Bay  of  Cr6usis  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  which  was  the  j 
Epineion,  or  maritime  station,  of  that  city,  and  the  only  Boeotian  port  upon 
that  aea.  From  Creusis  a  road  condncta  to  ^oOSTHEN^  by  the  coast 
round  the  western  foot  of  Cithseron,  which  leaves  a  narrow  ledge  between  it 
and  the  shore.  This  is  the  route  hy  which  the  armies  of  the  Peloponnesus 
usually  penetrated  into  Bceotia. 

The  aspect  of  Cithferon  is,  as  has  been  obserYcd,  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Helicon ;  it  is  savage,  cold,  gloomy,  and  inhospitable.     Helicon  was  conse- 
crated to  the  Musea ;  but  CithEeron  was  the  monntaln  of  the  Erinnyes,  and    j 
rang  with  the   frantic   yells  of  the  wild  nocturnal  orgies   of  Bacchanalian 
revelry.     All  the  mythological  traditions  which  are  connected  with  it  partake    I 
of  the  physical  sternness  which  characterizes  the  mountain  itself.     The  dark 
forests  of  pine  trees  and  silver  firs  which  crown  the  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the 
caves  which  are  hollowed  in  their  craggy  sides,  were,  according  to  the  songs  of   | 
Greek  poets,  the  witnesses  of  inhuman  and  sanguinary  deeds.     Here  Penthens, 


the  Theban  King,  was  pursued  by  the  infuriate  troop  of  women,  led  on  by  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their  hands.  Here  Actseon,  the  son 
of  Aristceus  and  of  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  having,  on  a  sultry  day 
when  he  was  hunting,  ascended  from  the  Gargaphian  fount  in  the  plain  below, 
where  Diana,  when  bathing,  was  seen  by  him,  was  mangled  by  his  own  dogs, 
which  were  set  upon  him  by  that  Goddess.  Here  the  luckless  (Edipus  was 
exposed  by  order  of  his  father.  Here,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  mountain,  which  is  npwards  of  four  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  overhangs  the  site  of  the  ancient  Platsea,  was  the  altar  of 
the  Cithaeronian  Jupiter,  to  which  the  fourteen  cities  composing  the  Bceotian 
Confederacy  brought,  at  the  feast  of  the  Deedalia,  every  sixty  years,  fourteen 
statues  of  oak,  and  burnt  them  upon  an  altar  of  wood  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.     Here  is  a  grotto  formerly  dedicated  to  the  SFHaA.aiTiAM  Nymphs, 
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who  inspired  men  with  the  frenzy  known  to  the  Greelca  of  old  by  the  name 
of  Nympholepsy.  The  whole  mountain  was  associated  in  their  minds  with 
the  wildest  and  darkest  passions  which  distract  and  agonize  the  heart.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Tragedy,  while  the  mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  was  sacred  to  the  genius  of  Pastoral  Poetry,  Cithseron  and  Helicon 
were,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  the  comparison,  the  Itlount  Ebal  and  the 
Momit  Geriziu  of  Greek  geography. 

From  Theapise  to  Platiea  is  a  distance  of  seven  miles :  tlie  road  lies  to  the 
south-east,  across  the  valley  which  we  have  described  as  severing  Helicon 


from  Cithieron,  and  as  the  only  outlet  leading  from  the  interior  of  Eoeotia  to 
the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

The  ruins  of  the  cily  of  Platsea  are  on  the  steep  and  rugged  slopes  which 
fall  from  the  heights  of  CithsBron  into  the  valley  on  the  north.  In  this  lower 
ground,  and  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  two  small  rivers  take  their  rise,  and 
flow  in  opposite  directions.  They  are  both  fed  by  small  brooks  falling  from 
the  aides  of  Cithieron.  The  one  is  the  ancient  OErOe,  which  rises  to  the  east 
of  Platsa,  runs  along  the  valley  in  a  westerly  course,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  harbour  of  Creusis.  The  other  is  the  AsoPUs,  which,  in  the  language 
of  Bceotian  mythology,  was  described  as  the  Father  of  OgrBe.  It  springs 
from  the  plain  between  Leuctra  and  Platsea,  and  flows  on  the  north  of  the 
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latter  towards  the  east  It  passes  by  the  sites  of  Hrai  J:  and  Erythr*  oq  its 
right  bank,  leaves  Tanagra  on  its  left,  and  falls  into  the  Euboic  Sea  a  little 
to  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Oropus. 

The  tract  of  coantiy  watered  by  these  two  streams  is  the  great  southern 
vale  of  Bceotia ;  it  measures  in  length  nearly  forty  miles. 

Between  the  sources  of  these  two  rivers  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Fhitasa 
passes,  and  then,  after  entering  the  latter  city,  it  climbs  the  heights  of 
Cithieron,  and,  at  a  spot  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Oakheads,  or 
Drtoscephal*,  divides  itself  into  two  branches.  That  to  the  south-east  passes 
by  the  defile  of  CEnoe  and  the  city  of  Eleutherss,  to  Megara  on  the  right,  and 
to  Eleusis  and  Athens  on  the  left.  The  other  leads  to  the  south-west,  by  the 
mountains  of  GrERANElA,  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  and  the  Peloponnesns. 


In  the  autamn  of  the  year  B.c.  479,  Mardonins,  the  Persian  Gteneral,  who 
had  been  left  in  Greece  by  Xerxes,  with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  beat 
men,  marched  from  Athens,  which  he  had  destroyed,  over  the  heights  of 
Fames,  by  the  pass  of  Decelea.  He  proceeded  by  Oropos,  and  having  crossed 
the  river  Asopus  there,  marched  along  its  left  bank  till  he  came  to  the  city  of 
Tanagra.  Here  he  halted  for  one  niglit.  He  then  proceeded  in  the  same 
direction  till  he  arrived,  on  the  next  day,  at  Scolus,  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Theban  territory.     There  he  laid  waste  a  part  of  the  meadow  land,  not  for  the 
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sake  of  injuring  the  Thebans,  who  were  his  friends,  but  in  order  to  form  an 
encampment  for  his  large  force,  and  to  provide  himself  with  a  place  of  refuge 
in  case  of  emergency.  With  this  view,  he  surrounded  with  military  fortifi- 
cations of  planks  and  palisades  an  area  of  a  square  mile.  This  fort  was  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream ;  its  southern  face  was  parallel  to,  and  nearly 
coincided  with,  the  interval  between  the  cities  of  Erythrse  and  Hysias  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  The  line  of  the  army  not  only  exceeded  this 
interval,  but  also  extended  westward,  so  as  to  face  a  part  of  the  Platsean 
territory. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Mardonius  and  his  army  before  the  battle  of 
Flataea.  His  force  consisted  not  merely  of  Persians  and  Medes,  Bactrians, 
Indians,  and  Sacae,  but  was  strengthened  by  auxiliaries  from  the  Greek  cities 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  invader.  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Phocis, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Bceotia,  were  now  in  his  power,  and  augmented  his 
numbers.  Besides  these,  a  mixed  multitude  of  different  nations,  Phrygians, 
Mysians,  Thracians,  Peeonians,  and  ^Egyptians,  swelled  the  ranks  of  Mar- 
donius. His  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry.  It  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  that 
which  had  fought  eleven  years  before  in  the  same  cause  on  the  field  of 
Marathon. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Plat»a, 
we  must  remember  that  the  Greek  force  occupied  iliree  wholly  distinct 
positions,  at  three  different  periods ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  temporary 
advances  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  their  antagonists,  the  Persians  remained, 
during  the  whole  interval,  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Plataean  territory  to  the  day  upon  which  they  left  it,  in  the  same  square 
encampment  which  has  been  described  above. 

The  Athenians,  having  joined  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Eleusis,  marched 
over  Mount  Cithaeron  at  the  pass  of  Dryoscephalae,  and  took  up  their  station 
on  the  rugged  declivities  of  the  mountain,  at  Erythrte,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Asopus.  This  was  their  first  position.  Here  they  stood  in  face  of  the 
Persian  encampment,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  While 
occupying  this  post,  they  were  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Masistius,  the  next  in  dignity  to  Mardonius  in  the 
hostile  army.  It  was  met  by  the  Megarians  and  Athenians,  who  formed  the 
Greek  van.  Masistius  himself  fell  in  the  encounter,  and  the  Persians  fled  to 
their  camp. 

The  result  of  this  skirmish  encouraged  the  Greeks ;  being  also  in  want  of 
water,  they  determined  to  descend  lower  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  a  little 
\o  the  westward,  towards  Plataea:   they  then  encamped  near  tlie  fountain 
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Gargaphia,  not  far  from  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  hero-  Andocrates,  on  the 
right  of  the  road  from  Platsea  to  Thebes,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
former.  This  spot  was  well  supplied  with  water,  being  irrigated  by  several 
streamlets  flowing  from  Cithaeron  into  the  Asopus.  Such  was  the  secoTid 
position  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Lacedaemonians  held  the  right  wing,  or  that  nearest  to  the  mountain, 
according  to  the  received  practice  in  such  cases  at  that  time.  But  a  question 
arose,  who  should  occupy  the  left.  There  were  4wo  competitors  for  this 
honour, — the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeaeans  of  Arcadia.  The  matter  was 
referred  by  common  consent  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians.  The  latter  accordingly  posted  themselves  in  a  lower  part  of 
the  valley,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  almost  at  right  angles  to  it  The 
Greek  force,  beginning  from  the  right  wing,  consisted  of  Tegeaeans,  Corinth- 
ians, Potidaeans,  Orchomenians  of  Arcadia,  Sicyonians,  and  of  troops  from 
different  cities  of  Argolis,  Euboea,  and  Epims,  from  Leucas,  Cephallenia,  and 
^gina,  and  towards  the  left  wing  from  Megara,  Plataea,  and  Athens.  The 
greatest  number  from  any  one  city  was  ten  thousand :  this  was  fiimished  by 
Sparta:  the  next  was  eight  thousand,  and  was  supplied  by  Athens.  The 
entire  force  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men ;  it  possessed  no 
cavalry. 

The  Lacedaemonian  Eling,  Pausanias,  had  the  command  of  the  whole. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Greeks  was  confronted  by  the  Persians  :  next  in  order 
in  the  Barbarian  force  stood  the  Medians,  Bactrians,  Indians,  and  Sacae :  the 
Boeotians,  Locrians,  Malians^  Thessalians,  and  Phocians  were  stationed  in  the 
right  wing,  opposite  to  the  Athenians  in  the  Greek  left. 

In  this  state,  the  armies  remained  in  sight  of  each  other  for  ten  days. 
Both  parties  were  indisposed  to  commence  the  attack.  The  Greek  soothsayers 
who  were  retained  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius,  promised  him  the  victory, 
provided  he  remained  on  the  defensive ;  and  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
a  native  of  Elis,  who  was  the  most  renowned  among  the  augurs  of  that  age, 
predicted  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  if  they  abstained  from  crossing  the 
Asopus,  their  cause  would  be  successful.  A  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Greek  force,  by  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  transferred  to  the  left  wing 
and  the  Athenians  to  the  right, — although  it  was  a  mere  temporary  manoeuvre, 
and  the  two  parties  resumed  in  a  short  time  their  former  positions, — induced 
Mardonius  to  believe  that  a  panic  had  seized  the  camp  of  his  antagonists,  and 
inspired  him  with  that  confidence  which  proved  the  cause  of  destruction  to 
him,  and  of  success  to  the  enemy. 

He  despatched  a  herald  to  insult  the  Lacedaemonians  in  consequence  ot 
this  supposed  avowal  of  inferiority  and  fear,  and  to  challenge  them  to  send 
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a  detachment  into  the  plain  to  meet  an  equal  number  of  Persians,  in  order 
that  the  fate  of  the  two  armies  might  be  decided  by  the  issue  of  that  contest. 

Pausanias,  unmoved  by  this  contumelious  defiance,  and  having  held  a 
council  of  the  Greek  generals,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  further  to  the  west. 
The  point  to  which  the  troops  were  commanded  to  retire  was  called  the 
Island, — more  correctly  speaking,  it  was  a  peninsula, — formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  some  small  tributary  streams,  falling  from  the  slopes  of  Citheeron 
into  the  river  Oeroe. 

The  Greek  centre,  not  content  with  this  retrograde  movement,  fell  behind 
the  city  of  Platasa,  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  their  former  position.  The 
decision  of  the  generals  was  but  partially  executed  by  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  right  wing  retreated  only  for  a  mile,  and  took  up  its  station  about 
a  thousand  yards  to  the  east  of  Platsea,  upon  the  rugged  declivities  of  the 
mountain,  by  which  it  was  protected  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  The  Athenians  on  the  left  wing  fell  back  from  their  former  position 
in  the  direction  of  the  Island,  and  posted  themselves  in  the  plain  between 
some  low  hills  and  the  city  of  Platssa.  Such  was  the  third  and  last  position 
of  the  Greeks. 

By  the  reluctance  which  they  had  shown  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
commander,  and  by  the  consequent  separation  of  its  different  members,  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  army  would  have  been  inevitable,  had  not  the 
presumption  of  the  Barbarians  been  greater  than  the  insubordination  of  the 
Greeks. 

Mardonius,  having  observed  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  relying 
upon  the  persuasion  which  he  had  before  felt  that  they  were  attempting  to 
escape  from  him,  led  forth  the  Persians  from  his  encampment,  and  rapidly 
crossed  the  Asopus,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  did  not 
perceive  the  Athenians  in  the  plain,  on  account  of  the  low  hills  which  inter- 
cepted his  view.  The  rest  of  his  army,  observing  the  advance  of  their 
general,  rushed  with  one  accord,  in  great  confusion,  with  loud  shouts,  and  at 
their  utmost  speed,  from  the  same  place,  in  full  confidence  of  making  their  foe 
an  easy  prey.  Pausanias,  in  great  distress,  sent  to  the  Athenians  for  aid. 
As  they  were  advancing  to  the  right  in  order  to  relieve  him,  they  were 
themselves  met  by  the  auxiliaries  on  the  Persian  right,  and  checked  in  their 
march.  Thus  the  Lacedsemouian  king  was  left  alone  to  face,  with  only  fifty- 
three  thousand  men,  the  main  body  of  the  host  of  Mardonius.  The  victims 
were  unfavourable,  his  army  unwilling  to  move,  and  exposed  to  a  shower  of 
missiles  shot  by  the  Persians  from  behind  a  breastwork  of  shields.  At  this 
moment  the  presence  of  mind  of  Pausanias  rescued  his  army,  and  saved 
Greece.     He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Temple  of  Juno  behind  him  in  the  city  of 
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Pktsea,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  invoked  the  compassion  and  aid  of 
that  Goddess.  Immediately  the  sacrifices  became  propitious.  The  courage  of 
his  troops  was  restored ;  they  burst  through  the  breastwork  of  the  Persians, 
who  flung  away  their  bows  and  grappled  with  their  adversaries  in  close  fight. 
The  Persians  displayed  great  courage  :  they  seized  the  javelins  of  the  Greeks, 
while  the  latter  were  in  the  act  of  discharging  them,  and  snapped  them 
asunder.  Mardonius,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and  surrounded  by  his 
chosen  cavalry,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men,  appeared  where  the  conflict  was 
hottest,  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle  by  his  presence.  But,  having  exposed 
himself  by  his  bravery,  he  receives  a  wound  from  a  noble  Spartan,  Aeimnestus, 
and  falls.  The  flower  of  his  army — his  chosen  cavalry — die  near  him ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  force  being  unprotected,  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  their 
garments,  and  fighting,  as  it  were,  unarmed,  against  heavy-armed  men,  betake 
themselves  to  flight,  and  rush  to  their  encampment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Asopus.  This,  having  been  assaulted  in  vain  for  some  time  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, was  at  last  stormed  by  the  Athenians,  who  arrived  soon  after  the 
former  had  commenced  the  attack. 

The  Persians  made  no  longer  any  resistance  :  they  stood  still,  stupefied  hy 
fear,  and  were  mowed  down  by  the  enemy.  Of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
only  forty-three  thousand  survived  the  battle  of  Platcea. 

Having  traced  the  outline  of  mountains  by  which  Boeotia  is  surrounded,  Tve 
proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  physical,  political,  moral,  and  social  conse- 
quences arising  firom  the  particular  position  and  natural  qualities  of  the  country. 

We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  mountain  circle  touches  three 
different  seas :  on  the  north-east  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  north  Eubceau 
channel,  by  which  Boeotia  is  brought  into  connexion  with  Thessaly,  and 
Macedonia,  and  tlie  Euxine  Sea.  On  the  east,  the  south  Euboean  Gulf  opened 
to  it  a  way  to  the  Archipelago,  and  to  the  Asiatic  shore ;  and  on  the  west 
side,  the  Crisssean  and  Corinthian  bays  afforded  it  the  means  of  communicating 
with  Africa,  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  west  of  Europe.  The 
advantage  of  thus  possessing  a  triple  sea  was  enjoyed  by  no  other  country  in 
Greece;  and  though  this  privilege  was  in  some  degree  impaired  by  the 
mediocrity  of  the  harbours  and  the  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  access  to 
them,  on  account  of  the  mountain  barriers  which  intercepted  them  firom  the 
interior,  yet,  if  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  such  as  to  profit  by 
the  benefits  confeiTed  upon  them  by  Nature,  Boeotia  would  have  become  one 
of  the  first  among  the  commercial  nations  of  ancient  Europe. 

Another  result  of  the  physical  formation  of  this  country  exhibited  itself 
within  the  horizon  of  mountains  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
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The  numerous  Rivers  which  flow  down  irom  the  rocty  sides  of  Mounts 
Klessaptus,  Ptoum,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Citiiseron,  and  Pames,  into  the  circular 
basin  which  they  form,  have,  with  only  one  exception,  no  natural  outlet  by 
any  defile  or  valley  into  the  sea.  The  Asopus  alone,  of  all  the  Boeotian 
streams,  pnrsnes  its  course  along  its  channel,  and  discharges  itself  into  a  small 
bay  in  the  Euripns  without  any  interruption. 

To  compare  great  things  with  small,  the  Basin  of  Bteotia  resembles  the 
Atriuh  of  an  ancient  house,  such  as  we  see  at  Pompeii  and  Herculanenm, 
into  the  centre  of  which  the  water  falls  from  the  roofs,,  sloping  inward,  of  its 
four  sides.  To  adopt  the  technical  term,  applied  to  the  reservoir  formed  by 
this  confluence  of  water, — the  impluvium  of  Bceotia  is  tlie  Copaic  Lake. 

This  collection  of  streams  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in  Greece.  Its  circum- 
ference was  estimated  by  Strabo  at  forty  miles ;  since  iiis  time  it  has  increased 
to  sixty. 

This  lake  has  exerted  great  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  Batotia  and  on 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Much  of  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  due  to  it.  It  was  to  that  part  of  Boeotia  which  bordered  upon  it, 
what  the  Nile  is  to  jEgypt.  The  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  ancient  Orcho- 
menus  were  mainly  derived  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  encroachment  of  its  waters  has  deprived  the 
Bceotian  agriculturist  of  some  of  his  richest  soil.  The  cold  and  humid  fogs, 
which  added  to  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  of  this   country,  and  were 
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prejudicial  to  the  health  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  proceeded  &om 
the  same  source. 


Nature  has  exerted  herself  to  diminish  these  evils.  The  tormation  of  the 
mountain  interval  which  dividea  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  from  the  sea  is 
calcareous.  The  fissures  opening  in  its  strata  admitted  the  water  of  the  lake, 
which  gradually  wore  itself  a  passage  through  the  rock.  It  mined  a  subter- 
ranean passage  through  a  mountain  barrier  of  four  miles  in  length.  By  this 
communication  the  streams  of  the  Copaic  Lake  discharge  themselves  into 
the  sea. 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  lake  are  three  of  these  channels :  they  are 
called  Katabothra,  or  Subterranean  Gorges,  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
By  these  chaams  the  water  passes  from  the  lake,  and  pursues  its  course  in  a 
north-eastern  direction,  till  it  issues  from  the  ground  in  the  vale  of  LarHES, 
the  Labymna  of  Strabo,  and  flows  down  into  the  bay  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  that  ancient  city.  Having,  as  the  river  Alphgus  was  said  to  have 
done,  dived  under  the  water,  the  Cephissus  reappears,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
sluice,  in  this  stream,  which  bore  its  name. 

These  subterranean  emis.saries  were  in  ancient  times  not  unfrequently 
closed  by  an  accumulation  of  alluvial  soil,  which  caused  the  lake  to  inundate 
the  neighbouring  country.  To  obviate  this  evil,  numerous  vertical  shafts  have 
been  sunk  through  the  rock  into  the  channel  of  the  river,  by  means  of  which 
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it  was  freed  from  the  obstructions  that  impeded  it.     These  ahaf^  exhibit  some 
of  the  most  interestitig  and  wonderful  specimens  which  exist  in  Greece  of  the 


skill  and  power  of  the  civil  engineers  of  antiquity.  They  were  probably  tlie 
means  by  which  the  princes  of  Orcbomenus,  Agamedes  and  Trophonina,  who 
were  famed  for  their  mechanical  genins,  obtained  firom  their  fellow-country- 
men the  hononr  of  an  apotheosis.  In  later  times,  these  pits  were  repaired  and 
cleared  by  Crates  of  Chalcis,  who  presented  to  his  employer,  Alexander  the 
Great,  a  report,  which  was  afterwards  seen  by  Strabo,  of  the  success  he  had 
achieved  in  draining  by  their  means  the  surrounding  plain,  and  bringing 
again  to  light  some  ancient  cities,  which  had  been  submerged  by  the  deluges 
consequent  upon  this  obstruction. 

In  considering  the  different  ways  in  which  the  Copaic  Lake  exercised  an 
influence  over  the  population  of  Bteotia,  we  must  not  forget  one  of  its  natural 
productions,  which,  though  humble  in  appearance,  was  by  no  means  unim- 
portant in  the  effects  it  produced.  This  is  the  reed  which  shoots  from  the 
lake,  and  whose  tufted  top  waves  in  the  wind  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  did  much  to  affect  the  natural  character  of  Bceotia. 

It  baa  been  said,  and  not  without  some  ground  of  truth,  that  what  the 
Fentelic  marble  was  to  Athens,  that  the  Copaic  Heed  was  to  BoBOtia.     Both, 
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through  the  exercise  of  very  different  arts,  supplied  the  natural  means  of 
expressing  their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  cotintries. 
The  reed  furnished  instruments  for  the  periodical  contests  of  flute-players  in 
the  Games  in  honour  of  the  Graces  at  Orchomenua,  where  it  grew  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  in  the  musical  festivals  of  Love  at  Thespite,  and  in  those 
of  the  Muses  at  Libethra ;  it  produced  a  class  of  minstrels  peculiar  to  Boeotia ; 
it  aided  the  muse  of  Hesiod,  of  Pindar,  and  of  Corinna ;  it  gave  a  melodious 
charm  to  the  songs  of  the  shepherds  in  the  pastures  of  Helicon  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Asopus ;  and  it  waa  welcomed  even  to  the  Theatre  of  Athens, 
where  it  gave  life  to  the  songs  and  dance  of  the  tragic  chorus.  It  indeed 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian,  who  loved  to  disparage  the  minstrelsy 
of  B<eotia  on  the  comic  stage,  and  who  feigned  that  his  own  Goddess,  Minerva, 
had  been  the  first  to  play  upon  the  flute,  but  that  having  observed,  while  so 
doing,  the  distorted  reflection  of  her  face  in  a  brook,  she  threw  away  in  disdain 
the  instrument  which  disfigured  her  divine  countenance. 


It  has  been  observed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  affluence  of  Orcho-  j 

menus,  under  its  Princes  of  the  house  of  Minyas,  was  due  to  its  contiguity  to  I 

the  lake  of  Copae.     That  city  stood  at  the  confluence  of  the  Melas  and  | 

Cephissus ;  the  former  flowing  beneath  its  northern,  the  latter  by  its  southeni  ' 

wall;  and  between  Mount  Acontium  on  the  west,  and  the  Copaic  Lake  on  its  | 
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eantem  siJe.  It  was,  tlierefure,  fortified  by  Datural  defences.  It  occnpied  tlie 
nortEi-east  angle  of  the  plain,  the  largest  in  Bixotia,  which  waa  under  its  away, 
and  from  wJiich  it  drew  much  of  its  power.  It  exhibited  a  perfect  specimen  of 
an  ancient  city.  Its  walls  inclosed  au  irregular  triangle,  of  which  the  apex 
and  highest  part  was  at  the  west,  whence  the  two  sides  diverged,  so  as  to 
follow  the  lines  of  two  mountain  ridges,  commencing  from  that  point,  and 
sloping  down  toward  tiie  plain  and  the  lake ;  and  many  vestiges  of  it  still 
remain.  Below  the  eastern  side,  which  subtended  the  angle  at  the  vertex,  are 
the  huge  remains  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  Temple  of  the  Graces,  which 
carry  back  the  thoughts  of  the  beholder  from  the  present  day  to  times  which 
preceded  the  siege  of  Troy. 

On  the  vertex  of  the  hill  just  described  waa  the  citadel ;  it  is  approached 
by  two  flights  of  nearly  one  hundred  steps  cut  in  the  roek.  It  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plain. 

The  basin  of  Orchomenus  is  separated  from  that  of  Thebes  by  a  mountain 
ridge  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Copaic  Lake.     It  resulted  from  the  natural 


formation  of  the  country,  that  the  political  government  of  Breotia  was  vested 
in  the  two  principal  cities  of  these  two  plains.  In  the  earliest  times,  indeed, 
of  Greek  History,  Orchomenus  was  not  a  part  of  Boeotia,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  was  confined  to  the  Theban  region,  while  that  of  Orchomenus  formed 
an  independent  province.     It  seems  also  to  have  arisen  from  similar  c 


that,  after  a  long  Btniggle  for  the  pre-eminence,  Thebea  eclipsed  her  rival  in 
affluence  and  power.  Her  soil  was  celebrated  for  its  produce  of  com  and 
wine;  its  fertility  is  further  shown  by  the  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  Indian 
com,  which  cover  it.  Tliebes  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  ready  export  for 
her  productions,  by  her  convenient  position  in  the  vicinity  of  three  seas. 

Tiie  character  of  her  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  affected  in  a  remark- 
able manner  by  the  physical  properties  of  the  place.  The  seven-gated  citadel 
of  Thebea  stood  on  a  small  circular  hill,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain.  The  base  of  the  hill  on  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  ia  bounded  by  two  smalt  streama,  which  take  their  rise  in  the 
plain  on  the  south,  and  flow  in  parallel  courses  to  tlie  north :  further  to  the 
east,  and  running  in  a  similar  direction,  is  a  third  stream :  this  is  the 
IsMEsrs ;  that  to  the  east  is  DiRCE ;  between  them  is  Csopua. 


Though  at  present  the  aspect  of  the  place  ia  bare  and  dreary,  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  are  described  by  ancient  writera  as  having  been  verdant  and  pic- 
turesque, delighting  the  eye  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  gardens  interspersed  with 
the  houses.  The  coolness  of  the  climate,  and  the  freshness  of  perennial  streams, 
rendered  it  a  delicious  abode  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  but  a  Theban  winter 
was  a  cheerless  one.     There  were  no  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  to  supply 
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fuel,  or  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the  town  from  the  keen  winds  and  the  drifting 
snow,  which  often  blocked  up  the  roads  and  streets  of  the  city.  The  writer 
of  these  pages  has  reason  to  remember  this  from  his  own  experience  of  a  winter 
at  Thebes.  Frequent  hurricanes  swept  down  from  the  cliffs  of  Cithaeron,  and 
the  water  torrents  deluged  the  plain.  A  proud,  stubborn,  presumptuous,  and 
savage  temper,  and  an  insolent  confidence  in  their  own  bodily  strength  and 
physical  resources,  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Thebes  ;  and  these  national  peculiarities  seem  to  have  been  engendered  and 
strengthened,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  such 
seasons, — as  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the  Athenians  was  partly  due  to 
the  light  air,  the  dry  soil,  and  the  genial  climate  of  Attica. 


guides  who   conducted  him  to 
tlie  place  informed  him  that  there  was  no  other  practicable  issue  for  the  stream, 
Irecause  the  whole  of  Tliessal  j,  within  whose  limits  it  takes  its  rise,  was  girt  by 
a  belt  of  mountains. 

Herodotus,  who  records  this  fact,  adds  that  there  existed  an  ancient 
tradition  that  Theasaly  was  formerly  a  Lake,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
hills.  It  is  confined  on  the  east  by  Pelion  and  Ossa ;  on  the  north  Olympus, 
and  PinduB  on  the  west,  form  a  natural  frontier;  while,  on  the  south,  the 
range  of  Othrya  closes  the  outlet  to  the  lower  provinces  of  Continental  Greece. 
The  basin  of  Thessaly  lies  within  those  boundaries. 

It  is  observed  by  the  same  author,  that  five  large  rivers  descend  from  tlie 
sides  of  tliese  mountains;  the  PenEus,  Ai'idanus,  Onochokus,  Enipeus,  and 
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Pamisds  ;  and  that  the  foar  latter  discharge  their  atreams  into  the  first,  and 
that  they  all  flow  in  a  single  channel,  that  of  the  FeneiiB,  throngh  one  narrow 
outlet  into  the  sea. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greet  Mythology,  when  this  defile,  through  which 
the  Penena  passes  into  the  ocean,  did  not  exist,  the  confluence  of  these 
streams,  together  with  contributions  from  the  Bocbean  Lake,  inundated  the 
country  with  a  deluge  of  Vater,  which,  as  poets  say,  first  found  a  free  egress 
when  Neptune,  with  the  stroke  of  his  trident,  severed  Olympus  from  Ossa,  and 
made  a  channel  for  the  river  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe. 

The  legends  of  Thessaly  all  speak  of  the  peculiar  cliaracter  of  the  country 
with  which  they  are  connected.  They  refer  to  the  two  physical  elements 
which  constituted  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region.  We  have 
extensive  views  or  distant  glimpses  of  Sea  and  Mountains  in  them  all.     We 


have  already  noticed  the  origin  assigned  to  the  long  and  narrow  ravine  of 
Tempe,  which  affords  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  plains  of 
northern  Thessaly  and  the  sea.  We  have  also  contrasted  with  this  tradition, 
which  derives  its  origin  from  a  time  when  tlie  country  was  agitated  hy  some 
great  natural  convulsion,  the  picture  which  has  been  drawn  by  ancient  Poels 
of  the  more  quiet  and  joyful  scetie  e.thibited  in  the  palace  of  the  old  city  of 
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Pharsalia,  when  the  hero  of  tlie  land,  Peleus,  espoused  Thetis,  the  goddesa  of 
th&sea.  In, that  hymeneal  festivity,  to  which  the  Deities  of  the  neighbouring 
Olympua  brought  contributions,  at  which  the  Musea  sang,  the  Nereids  danced, 
and  Craoymede  poured  forth  nectar,  we  seem  to  recognise  ait  imaginative 
exprfs'sion  of  the  calmer  and  happier  state  of  Nnture  that  succeeded  the  violent 
shock  whicU  had  disturbed  the  foundations  and  altered  the  aspect  of  the  wide 
district-  of  Thessaly. . 

The  pleasure  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  experienced, — which 
the  Shepherd  or  the  Huntsman  felt, — when,  from  the  lofty  cliifa  of  Olympus 
or  of  Ossa,  orlrom.tbe  more  cultivated  declivities  of  Pelioh,  he  looked  dowr. 
upon -the  wide  expanse  -  of  sea  below  him,,  and  beheld  its  .swelling  waves 
subside  after'a  storm,  and  the  hills  of  numerous  islands  in  tlte  distance 
gradnally  .emerging  from  the  mists  as  the  dark  clouds  broke,  and  the  white 
sails  of  many  small  vessels  which  had  now  ventured  forth  upon  the  sunny  sea 
— are  indescribable.  The  impression  thus  conveyed  received  tbrm  and  expres- 
sion in  the  fable  of  Ceyx  and  Halcyokk,  the  Thessalian  princess.  Ceyx  was 
wTecked  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  undertaken  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Claros.  His  wife,  on  finding  her  husband's  corpse  upon  the  shore,  was  about 
to  throw  herself  into  the  sea ;  but  both  were  changed  into  birds,  which  give 


their  name  to  those  seven  halcyon  days  of  winter  which  succeed  the  tempestuous 
weather  of  that  season,  and  are  undisturbed  by  storms,  during  which  the 
female  sits  upon  her  eggs  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  waves. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  in  the  particular  circumstances  ot  the  ca^e, 
that  Thessaly  among  all  the  nations  of  Greece  was  the  first  to  distinguish 
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itself  in  the  history  of  maritime  enterprise.  Jason,  the  prince  of  lOLCUa, 
proclaimed  the  preparations  which  he  had  made  for  the  voyage  he  was  about 
to  undertake,  and  princes  and  heroes  flocked  to  him  from  the  different  capitals 
of  the  Grecian  soil,  eager  to  join  in  the  first  attempt  to  cross  the  solitary  sea, 
and  to  explore  a  land  which  no  vessel  had  ever  visited.  In  the  woods  of 
Alount  Pelion,  which  hangs  over  lolcns,  the  pine-tree  was  felled  which  furnished 
timber  for  the  ship  in  which  the  band  of  heroes  sailed,  and  a  town  in  the 
Magnesian  peninsula  beneath  the  south-western  roots  of  that  mountain  was 
called  Aphet^,  or  the  launckinff -place,  as  being  the  spot  from  which  their 
vessel,  the  Argo,  commenced  its  voyage  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 


The  contrast  between  Plain  and  Mountain,  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  landscapes  of  Thesaaly,  appeai-s  to  have  assumed  a  sensible  shape  in  the 
mythological  narratives  of  tJie  struggles  for  superiority  which  occorred  between 
the  two  tribes  into  which  the  population  of  Theasaly  was  anciently  divided. 
I  refer  to  the  celebrated  contests  between  the  Lapith^  and  the  Centaurs, 
which  are  often  described  in  Greek  poetry  and  represented  in  Greek  sculpture. 
One  of  these  tribes  stands  forth,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  the  representative  of 
the  plain  and  of  the  manners  and  interests  of  its  inhabitants ;  while  the  other 
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displays  all  the  characteristics,  both  natural  and  social,  which  distinguish  the 
dwellers  in  the  wild  forests  and  on  the  steep  rocks  of  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Thessaly.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  to  the  former  of  these,  namely,  the 
Lapithae,  is  attributed  the  honour  of  having  firat  tamed  the  horse,  and  taught 
him,  by  the  use  of  the  rein,  to  perform  the  evolutions  of  the  stadium  and  of 
the  field,  and  of  having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  glory  which  was 
afterwards  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Thessalian  Cavaliy.  At  the  present 
day  the  traveller  is  reminded  of  the  physical  properties  of  this  region,  which 
conduced  to  the  superiority  of  its  earliest  occupants  in  this  respect,  by  the 
sight  of  the  wide  and  level  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Larissa,  upon  which 
the  carriages  of  the  modem  Scopadse  and  Aleuadae  of  the  country  are  some- 
times seen  to  roll,  and  by  the  appearance  of  those  large  wooden  wains, 
supported  by  solid  wheels,  which  are  drawn  by  slow  teams  of  oxen  across  the 
broad  fields,  undivided  by  hedges,  that  stretch  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
Peneus  to  the  hills  of  Pharsalia.  The  bridge  over  tlie  Peneus  at  Larissa, 
represented  in  the  preceding  page,  offers  a  further  confirmation  of  this  view. 
It  consists  of  nine  arches,  and  is  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  faced  with  large 
squared  stones ;  the  piers  which  terminate  below  in  spurs,  are  fenced  with 
Saracenic  arches,  curved  and  pointed.  The  roadway  is  wide  enough  for  two 
carriages  to  pass.  This  Bridge  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  works  of  the 
kind  in  Greece. 

The  wilder  character  of  the  Centam-s,  who  dwelt  on  the  lofty  regions  of 
the  mountains  which  surrounded  the  lowlands  of  Thessaly,  was  expressed  in 
the  origin  from  which  they  were  said  to  have  been  derived.  In  the  mytho- 
logical traditions  of  their  birth,  their  ancestor,  Centaurus,  was  reported  to  have 
sprung  irom  a  cloud  which  dropped  him  on  the  earth  in  its  courae  over  the 
summit  of  Mount  Pelion.  The  semi-ferine  form,  under  which  the  Centaurs 
were  represented  by  the  poets  and  sculptors  of  Greece,  is  comparatively  of 
recent  date.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  which  regards 
them  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  hilla^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Lapithae,  the  dwellers  in  the  plain.  To  Homer  the  Centaurs  were  nothing 
but  men  of  a  rude  and  savage  character.  Of  their  equine  form  he  knew 
nothing.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  by  Hesiod,  or  rather  by  the  unknown 
Author  of  the  **  Shield  of  Hercules,"  they  are  distinguished  firom  the  Lapithse 
only  by  the  greater  rudeness  of  their  warlike  weapons.  The  measure  of  their 
relative  civilization  is  supplied  by  the  circumstance  recorded  by  him,  that 
while  the  latter  attack  their  antagonists  with  javelins,  the  CentaiuB  repel  them 
with  pine-trees  uprooted  from  their  native  mountains.  In  the  lyric  verses  of 
Pindar,  and  on  the  marble  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  they  first  appear 
in  the  horse-like  shape  which  was  generally  assigned  to  them  by  subsequent 
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poets  and  sculptors  ;  a  fact  which  may  be  attributed  partly  to  their  extraction 
from  Thessaly,  the  land,  among  all  the  countries  of  Greece,  in  which  the  horse 
seems  to  have  been  first  used,  and  which  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  equestrian  superiority  of  its  inhabitants.  But  in  the  plastic  representations 
of  the  Centaurs  to  which  we  refer,  the  same  character  of  wild  ferocity  is 
preserved :  they  are  exhibited  as  hurling  on  their  foes  huge  fragments  of  rock 
torn  from  the  hills  on  which  they  dwell,  while  the  Lapithae  are  equipped  with 
the  usual  weapons  of  Greek  warfare.  The  Hellenic  Heroes,  Theseus  and 
Pirithous,  appear  also  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter.  The  conflict,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  general  representation  of  the  struggle,  which  is  of  so  common 
occurrence  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  history,  of  rude  physical  force  against 
courage  disciplined  by  intelligence. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  natural  properties  of  the  soil 
of  Thessaly  and  the  character  of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  mythological  traditions  of  the  country.  If  we  turn  to  a  cabinet  of  ancient 
medals,  and  examine  the  compartment  assigned  to  the  numismatic  productions 
of  this  region,  we  recognise  similar  expressions  of  the  same  thing.  In  some  of 
the  coins  of  that  collection  we  observe  the  figure  of  a  horse  reined ;  in  others 
we  see  the  steed  ranging  at  will  and  grazing  in  his  pasture :  in  those  of 
Larissa  the  fertility  of  the  arable  land  as  well  as  the  richness  of  its  meadows 
is  indicated  by  an  ear  of  corn  combined  with  the  form  of  the  same  animal ; 
while  the  ancient  pre-eminence  of  Thessaly  in  the  naval  history  of  Greece  is 
announced  by  the  representation  of  the  ship  Argo  bearing  the  figure  of  Apollo 
on  its  prow,  and  accompanied  by  the  maritime  emblems  of  a  Dolphin  and  ft 
Star,  the  harbingers  of  a  prosperous  voyage,  which  appear  on  the  coins  of  the 
Magnesian  Peninsula. 

The  circumstance  to  which  the  stamped  symbols  last  specified  refer,  namely, 
the  ancient  distinction  which  this  country  obtained  from  its  connexion  with 
the  Sea,  and  perhaps  also  the  fact  of  its  having  once  been,  as  is  supposed 
with  great  show  of  probability,  covered  by  water,  seems  to  receive  some  illus- 
tration from  the  denomination  which  it  bears. 

The  name  of  Thessaly,  as  assigned  to  the  region  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Cambunian  hills,  by  Mount  Pindus  on  the  west,  the  -^gean  on  the  east, 
and  Mount  Othrys  on  the  south,  is  not  of  high  antiquity.  It  does  not  occur 
in  Homer.  The  Thessalians,  as  a  confederate  body,  were  unknown  to  him, 
while  he  speaks  of  the  difierent  individual  tribes  who  occupied  that  district  to 
which  this  title  was  subsequently  applied. 

The  Thessalians  themselves,  indeed,  did  not  hesitate  to  derive  their  origin 
from  a  king  of  the  heroic  age  who  bore  the  name  of  Thessalus :  but  the 
practice  of  creating  from  their  own  imagination  not  merely  one,  but  a  series  of 
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ancestors,  in  order  to  account  for  their  own  national  designations  by  means 
of  audi  flattering  etymologies,  was  too  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  to  allow 
of  our  placing  inucli  reliance  on  such  genealogical  deductions,  unless  supported 
by  authentic  and  independent  evidence.  With  respect  to  the  princely  person 
mentioned  above,  those  who  claimed  to  be  his  descandants  were  not  agreed 
among  themselves  concerning  his  origin.  At  one  time  Thessalus  was  the  son 
of  Jason  :  at  another  he  became  the  son  of  Heemon,  from  whom  this  country 
had  before  been  called  Hiemonia ;  while  another  tradition  made  him  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Pelasgus.  The  historical  account  of  the  fact  is  this — that 
a  party  of  Pelasgians  from  Thesprotia,  in  Epirus,  crossed  the  Pindus  and 
descended  into  the  plain  then  called  jEolia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Thessaly.  The  invaders  are  said  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the  Pelas- 
gians, who  had  been  themselves  expelled  by  the  Hellenes  from  the  same 
region,  and  had  carried  with  them  the  worship  of  the  Dodonjiah  Jupiter,  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  Oracle,  from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tomarus  on  the  Molossian  and  Tliesprotian  frontier.  Their  descent  upon 
Thessaly  was  therefore  rather  a  return  to  an  old,  than  an  occupation  of  a  new 
settlement.     We  are  inclined  to  conjecture,  from  the  early  maritime  character 


and  histoiy  of  this  country,  that  the  original  appellation  was  Thalassia,  or 
the  land  of  the  Sea  ;  this  name,  by  a  very  common  transposition  of  letters,  and 
for  adaptation  to  the  metre  of  epic  poetry,  became  Thassalia,  and  for  the  sake 
of  harmony,  and  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  letter,  TuESSALlA. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  as  issuing  forth  from  the  gates  of  Jannina,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Epirus,  to  survey  this  country.     A  good  road  conveys 


us  along  the  western  brink  of  the  lake  of  that  city,  whence  we  wind  round  its 
southern  extremity,  and  pursue  our  course  to  the  north-east.  At  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  town  we  stand  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Drisko,  where  is  a 
kioak,  a  fountain  shaded  by  a  plane  tree,  and  a  magnificent  view.  From  one  of 
its  slopes  the  city  of  Jannina  is  seen,  with  its  shining  domes  and  minarets  and 
white  castle  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  placid  lake :  in  front  of  us  is  a 
grand  ridge  of  mountains,  running  parallel  to  the  great  Findus  chain. 


At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  Drisko  is  the  valley  of  Balduma,  where 
is  a  bridge  over  the  stream  which  winds  along  it:  it  is  the  work  of  the 
renowned  Ali  Fasha,  as  indeed  are  most  of  the  bridges  and  the  khans  upon 
this  route  to  Thessaly;  but  now  the  grass  grows  over  the  paved  road,  the 
bridges  are  broken  down,  and  the  khans  deserted.  Tlie  most  melancholy 
objects  in  this  country  are  the  improvements  which  were  once  made  in  it. 
They  are  effected,  and  then  fall  into  decay,  for  there  is  no  continuity  of  action 
in  the  governing  power.  The  redeeming  element  of  most  other  defpotisma — 
hereditary  succession — is  here  wanting.  An  Ali  Pasha  dies,  and  the  roads  of 
his  Pashalic  become  impassable. 

It  is  well  for  the  traveller  who  pursues  his  journey  in  the  summer,  when 
the  stony  bed  of  the  Aracthus  and  the  Feneus — which  in  the  winter  season  are 
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swollen  into  formidable  streams — serves  him  as  a  road.  In  a  few  miles  from 
the  valley  above  mentioned  the  ascent  becomes  steep.  The  scenery  is  wild. 
Wood  grows  in  abundance,  but  there  are  no  marks  of  cultivation  except 
a  few  starved  vines,  and  some  patches  of  Indian  corn.  Now  the  valley 
becomes  a  ravine,  and  the  river  a  torrent.  Soon  we  leave  the  latter,  and 
ascend  a  steep  to  the  left :  this  brings  us  on  one  of  the  crests  of  Mount  Zygo, 
which  falls  down  to  the  right  in  an  abrupt  and  deep  chasm,  parallel  to  the 
road.  To  one  who  passes  along  the  edge  of  this  chasm,  in  the  gloom  of  a 
dark  evening,  the  effect  of  the  gulf  beneath  is  very  grand.  Having  passed 
onward,  he  is  surprised  by  the  sight  of  many  lights  far  beneath  him  on  the 
right,  closely  glittering  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  deep  valley. 
There  is  the  town  of  Mezzo vo. 

Let  not  the  traveller  who  enters  the  khan  of  this  place  at  night — ^and  Tve 
may  consider  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  those  which  occur  in  his  road  through 
this  part  of  the  Turkish  empire — dream  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  an 
European  inn.  He  mounts  the  external  stone  staircase,  which  leads  up  to 
the  open  wooden  gallery,  or  balcony  of  the  building,  from  which  doors  open 
into  dark  and  bare  cells,  the  planks  of  whose  floors  gape  into  crevices,  through 
which  he  sees  and  hears  what  takes  place  in  the  stable  below.  The  walls 
are  begrimed  with  smoke,  and  a  wooden  window  admits  the  light  and  wind. 
The  rooms  possess  no  ceiling ;  but  the  common  roof  of  the  khan  serves  equally 
for  all.  An  attendant  appears,  and  sweeps  the  dusty  floor  with  a  fan-like 
brush,  which  serves  also  to  ventilate  a  wood-fire  when  it  is  kindled.  He  then 
brings  in  and  strews  on  the  floor  a  mat  or  two,  and  leaves  the  pilgrim  to 
his  resources.  It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  reflect  that,  as  the  invention  of 
alphabetical  characters  enfeebled  the  memories  of  men,  and  the  excellence  and 
frequency  of  inns  have  checked  the  domestic  welcome  and  entertainment  of 
strangers,  so  the  amount  of  private  hospitality  must  needs  be  great  in  a  country 
where  the  public  accommodations  are  restricted  to  a  roof,  a  mat,  and  a  fire. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  Greece,  the  term  Mesayo  was  applied  to  the 
central  part  of  the  yoke  which  is  placed  on  the  necks  of  oxen,  and  thus  unites 
the  pair  together.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  town  derived  the  name 
which  it  now  bears  from  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  range  which, 
let  it  be  observed,  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  appellation  of  Zygo,  a 
term  which  signifies  a  tore  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  dialect  of  this 
country.  We  would  go  further,  and  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  Mesapian 
chain,  on  the  gulf  of  the  Euripus,  received  its  name  from  a  similar  circum- 
stance ;  and  perhaps  Messapus,  the  yoker  of  horses,  in  the  work  of  the  Latin 
Bard,  may  have  borrowed  his  name  from  that  of  the  instrument  of  his  art 

Mezzovo  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants.    It  is  one  of  the 
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principal  stations  for  merchauta  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  from  western 
Greece  to  Salonica  and  Constantinople.  A  proof  of  its  prosperity  is  seen  in 
its  large  school,  supported  by  the  town,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  tlie 
maps  of  the  famous  Riga,  which  seem  to  show  that  when  they  were  made 
little  was  known  of  Greek  geography  by  Greeks.  Near  the  school  is  a  church 
and  a  churchyard.  On  the  graves  in  tlie  latter  a  small  square  wooden  box  is 
placed,  which  opens  at  the  top,  and  contains  a  skull  and  a  small  funeral  lamp. 
Three  times  a-year  these  lamps  are  lighted,  and  incense  burnt  on  the  spot. 
At  a  funeral  the  body  is  brought  into  the  church  on  a  bier,  and  loaves  are 
distributed  to  the  congregation.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  called  by  the 
ancient  Greek  term  Stephanos,  or  the  crowning.  The  chaplet  is  carried  in  a 
basket,  the  sacred  canistrum  of  old;  and  the  kinsmen  of  the  bridegroom 
still  &ithfully  preserve  their  primitive  appellation  of  aympeniheri,  slightly 
modified. 


The  road  over  the  Pindus  dips  down  into  the  vale  of  Mezaovo,  and  then 
rises  upwards  towards  the  east.  From  this  point  to  the  summit  of  Zygo  the 
ascent  is  steep  and  difficult.  The  rocky  soil  is  sprinkled  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  which  the  most  numerous  are  the  pine  and  box.  Near  the  summit  is  a 
noble  grove  of  beeches.  This  spot  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Mezzovo. 
The  prospect  from  this  point  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  snowy  peaks  of 
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Olympus,  distant  from  it  about  fifty  miles.  The  sight  of  the  plain  of  Tliessaly 
is  intercepted  by  the  projections  of  the  eastern  ridges  of  tlie  mountain  :  on  these 
we  behold  the  villages  of  MoKAsa  and  Malacass.  This  position  is  the  most 
important  and  remarkable  in  the  geography  of  Continental  CJreece.  As  such 
it  has  been  selected  (in  the  early  part  of  this  work)  as  the  first  central  station 
from  which  a  general  survey  should  he  taken  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  that  country.  Near  it,  as  we  have  seen,  the  five  principal  rivers  of 
Greece  take  their  rise,  and  by  their  means  we  communicate  from  this  place 
with  all  the  Hellenic  provinces  and  seas.  By  the  Achelous  we  send  our 
thoughts  into  ^tolia ;  with  the  stream  of  the  Aracthus  we  visit  the  pleasant 
plains  of  Ambracia ;  the  channel  of  the  AUns  conducts  us  back  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  and  of  Italy ;  the  Peneus  wafts  us  on  to  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
and  through  the  vale  of  Tempe;  and  the  Haliacmon,  rising  from  the  same  hill, 
bears  us  to  the  same  coast,  that  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 


Our  course  lies  from  the  source  of  the  Peneus  almost  entirely  upon  the 
broad  stony  bed  of  that  stream.     On  the  right  and  left  are  parallel  ranges  of 
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woody  hills,  rising  from  the  river's  edge,  shading  it  hy  the  thick  foliage  of 
plane-trees.  In  the  duak  of  a  summer's  evening  the  traveller  who  has  started 
from  Mezzovo  at  early  dawn,  will  perceive  in  the  distance  the  dark  and  lofty 
rocks  of  Meteora,  standing  before  him  like  massive  obelisks  in  the  plain. 

Simeon  Stylites  placed  himself  on  the  capital  of  his  pillar,  where  he  led 
the  life  of  a  hermit  in  solitude  and  self-mortification.     Here  we  see  the  abode 

"  Of  the  moawtio  brotherhood  upoD  rock 

who  dwell,  like  Stylitse,  some  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  plain  below,  on  the 
summit  of  the  clifia  of  Meteora. 


The  road  leads  from  the  khan  of  Kastraki  through  a'  plain  covered  with 
fields  of  cotton  and  groves  of  mnlberriee,  winding  to  the  left  through  the 
straits  made  in  the  vale  by  the  huge  rocks  seemingly  flung  in  confusion  over 
the  floil  upon  which  these  monasteries  stand.  A  mythologist  might  imagine 
that  these  piles  had  been  raised  here  by  the  ancient  Giants,  when  they  block- 
aded heaven  with  Olympus  and  Ossa,  and  the  other  mountains  of  Thessaly, 
and  that  they  were  abandoned  as  part  of  their  artillery  when  the  Belligerents 
of  earth  were  discomfited  and  routed  hy  the  Powers  of  heaven. 

While  the  traveller  is  standing  beneath  the  principal  Monastery  of  Meteora, 
he  Bees  a  rope  dangling  from  the  cornice  of  the  lofty  rock  above  him ;  he 
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beholds  it  descend  gradually,  and  at  last  drop  at  his  feet.  Attached  to  the 
rope  by  an  iron  hook  is  a  small  net.  The  hook  is  unclasped,  the  net  spread 
upon  the  ground,  and  he  takes  his  seat  within  it.  The  net  is  then  closed 
around  him  and  fastened  again  to  the  rope  by  the  hook,  and  he  begins  his 
aerial  ascent.  He  passes  about  four  minutes  and  a  half  swinging  in  the  air, 
and  is  then  lodged  on  the  landing-place  of  the  Monastery. 

In  this  singular  manner  do  the  Monks  of  Meteora  communicate  with  the 
earth  three  hundred  feet  beneath  them.  They  cast  their  net  into  the  world 
below ;  sometimes  these  monastic  fishermen  draw  up  an  inquisitive  traveller, 
sometimes  a  brother  Coenobite  from  Mount  Athos,  sometimes  a  Neophyte, 
yearning  for  ascetic  solitude :  once  they  received  in  this  manner  an  Emperor, 
who  came  here,  as  is  said,  to  exchange  the  purple  of  Constantine  for  the  cowl 
of  St.  Basil.  The  Monks  show  in  their  cloisters  a  tomb  which  they  assert 
contains  the  ashes  of  that  Emperor,  John  Cantacuzene.  If  their  information 
is  correct,  or  rather  if  the  writer's  recollection  of  it  is  accurate,  the  name  of 
their  Monastery — commemorative  of  the  transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor — as 
well  as  that  dedicated  to  Barlaam,  which  stands  on  the  rock  opposite,  are 
curious  mementos  of  the  religious  controversy  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
divine  light  upon  the  Galilean  Mountain,  in  which  the  Emperor,  who  thus 
abdicated  his  royal  dignities  to  assume  the  character  of  Monk  and  Historian, 
took  so  active  a  part  against  the  Calabrian  Monk  to  whom  the  opposite 
Monastery  is  inscribed. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  as  handsome  as  painting  and  decoration  can 
make  it  Having  passed  through  the  narthex,  or  ante-chapel,  we  enter  the 
body  of  the  building,  which  is  panelled  with  stalls ;  on  the  right  is  the 
episcopal  throne  and  the  Prior's  crozier.  On  a  horizontal  tablet  in  the  nave 
is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  inviting  the  devotion  of  her  worshippers.  In  the 
library  of  the  Convent  is  a  large  collection  of  ecclesiastical  authors,  among 
which  are  manuscripts  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil;  the  Codex  of 
Sophocles,  which  is  said  to  have  been  there,  has  now  disappeared. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  notice  of  the  singular  rocks  upon  which  these 
monasteries  stand  should  survive  in  the  records  of  antiquity ;  the  Hellenic 
name,  Meteora,  which  they  bear,  belongs  to  the  present  language  of  .the 
country.  It  is  true  there  is  an  ancient  town,  described  by  a  Roman  Historian 
as  impregnable,  which  seems  to  have  derived  that  chai*acter  from  its  vicinity 
to  these  towering  rocks.  The  city  to  which  we  refer  is  iEaiNlUM,  and  this 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  an  ancient  inscription  which  exists  on  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Kalabaka,  a  large  village  at 
the  southern  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Meteora.  The  purport  of  this  marble  is  to 
commemorate  certain  honorary  distinctions  paid  by  that  city  to  the  Emperor 
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Lucins  Septimius  Severus,  and  his  son  Marcos  Aurelins  Antoninus  Caracalla. 
Addison,  in  hia  agreeable  work  on  ifedals,  reminds  os  of  their  uses  to 
Geography  and  History.  This  atone  furnishea  an  instance  of  the  illustration 
afforded  by  ancient  Inscriptions  to  Topography.  From  it  alone  we  are 
enabled  to  determine  the  site  of  j^ginium,  a  place  of  nearly  the  same 
importance  to  those  who  entered  Thesaaly  on  the  west,  as  the  defile  of  Tempe 
to  an  army  marching  into  it  from  the  east.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  positioii 
of  .£ginioiii,  that  of  other  places  before  unknown  may  be  determined.     The 


river  Ion  flowed  by  jEginium :  it  is  therefore  the  stream  of  Meteora.  That 
river  was  also  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Tymphtean  territory:  hence  the 
limits  of  that  district  are  ascertained.  The  city  of  Oxtntj:,  again,  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ion  :  its  position  therefore  may  be  defined  witli  a  very  near 
approximation  to  the  truth.  Thua  a  fragment  of  stone,  inscribed  with  only  a 
few  words,  may  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  chapter  of  Strabo  or  Fansanias. 
Julias  Ciesar,  when  he  matched  into  Thessaly  to  meet  Pompey,  thought 
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it  indispensable  to  possess  the  fortresses  of  iEginium  and  GOMPHI.  By  the 
first  he  kept  open  the  communication  with  Dyrrhachitun  and  Italy ;  through 
the  second  he  corresponded  with  Athamania  and  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  The 
former  was  the  first  object  which  he  sought  to  gain  on  entering  Thessaly ;  the 
latter  was  his  next  conquest  when  he  penetrated  further  into  that  country. 
iEginium,  we  have  seen,  corresponds  with  the  modem  Kalabaka.  The  site  of 
the  latter  was  on  one  of  the  mountain  ridges  on  the  opposite  or  south  side  of 
the  Peneus. 

The  ancient  towns  in  this  district  are  so  numerous,  that  the  traveller  has 
neither  time  nor  strength  to  examine  them  all.  We  are  tempted  to  envy  the  lot 
of  the  Athenian  General,  for  whom,  while  he  was  sleeping,  Fortune,  according 
to  the  picture,  caught  cities  in  a  net.  Few  tourists  harve  been  able  to  climb 
all  these  hills  in  person,  and  explore  the  ruins  upon  them. 

Passing  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  and  leaving  on  the  right  the 
castle  of  Tricca  and  the  Cemetery,  which  contains  many  ancient  columns, 
now  used  as  tomb-stones,  some  of  which  perhaps  once  adorned  the  far-famed 
temple  of  jEsculapius  in  that  city,  we  arrive  at  the  small  village  of  Glokoto. 
On  the  hill  to  the  east  of  it  are  the  walls  of  an  Hellenic  fortress  in  good 
preservation,  and  of  four  different  eras,  presenting  specimens  of  the  rough 
unhewn  style  of  masonry,  of  the  polygonal,  the  horizontal,  and,  lastly,  of 
Roman  brick-work.  It  is  an  agreeable  surprise  on  mounting  to  the  summit  of 
this  hill  to  find,  not  merely  the  ruins  of  one  Greek  citadel,  but  also  to  descry 
from  them  the  walls  of  two  others,  on  two  eminences  called  Kortiki  aud 
Bloko,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  There  exists  another  ruined 
fortress  at  Gritzano,  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  our  present  situation. 

The  ancient  walls  of  Bloko  are  seen  from  the  plain,  running  up  the  hill  in 
a  zigzag  line  like  a  mountain  road.  The  reader  of  modem  Greek  will  recog- 
nise in  its  name  the  Eulochus  of  the  royal  Byzantine  Historian  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  above,  and  it  has  perhaps  succeeded  the  ancient  city  of 
Metropolis,  which  was  formerly  so  important  a  station  in  this  district  of 
Thessaly,  as  leading  from  it  into  -^tolia.  The  same  reason  which  induced 
the  Athamanian  King,  Amynander,  to  aim  at  the  conquest  ol  Gromphi,  led  his 
iBtolian  confederates  to  wish  for  the  possession  of  Metropolis.  Hence  arose 
their  dissensions.  These  places  were  the-  keys  which  imlocked  the  granaries 
of  Thessaly  to  their  respective  countries,  Gomphi  to  Athamania,  Metropolis 
to  -^tolia.  From  a  consideration  of  their  positions,  the  reason  is  evident  why 
Cassar  in  his  Thessalian  campaign  passed  immediately  from  the  conquest  of 
the  one  to  the  siege  of  the  other. 

In  about  four  miles  from  Glokoto,  we  leave  the  town  of  Zarco  on  a  hill 
nearly  two  miles  to  our  left.     This  place  is  supposed,  with  much  show  of 


probability,  to  coincide  with  the  ancient  Phabcadon.  Here  enda  the  district 
of  TheBsaiy,  formerly  called  Histiaeotis,  and  here  we  cross  the  river  PeneuH 
by  a  ford  to  the  right  bank,  shortly  afterwards  coming  in  sight  of  the  white 
minarets  of  the  town  of  Larissa. 


The  walls  of  this  place  exhibit  that  singular  combination  of  fading 
antiquity  and  tawdry  novelty,  which  is  generally  seen  in  the  productions  of 
Turkish  art.  They  consist  of  frt^ments  of  old  columns  and  architectural 
mouldings,  promiscuously  stuck  together  in  a  coarse  cnist  of  mud.  The  city 
gates  are  formed  of  gaping  planks ;  their  clumsy  wooden  cornice  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  slab,  bedizened  with  a  lunar  crescent  shining  from  a 
dark  doud  of  straw  and  mortar.  The  Mosques  are  remarkable  for  their 
number  and  magnificence :  there  are  said  to  be  twenty-four,  while  there  exists 
at  Laiissa  but  one  Christian  Church.  The  character  of  the  population  cor- 
responds with  these  appearances.  Nowhere  will  the  traveller,  who  has  come 
&om  the  west  or  the  south  of  Greece,  see  so  many  grave  figures,  attired  in 
rich  dresses,  sitting  quietly  before  their  doors,  as  here.  Nowhere  will  he  meet 
so  many  of  those  spectral  female  forms  stealing  along  the  streets  in  their  long 
white  stoles,  whose  only  visual  communication  with  the  world  is  by  means  of 
the  two  orifices   for   their  eyes,  cut  in   their   linen   shrouds.     Such   is   the 
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appearance  of  these  Turkish  Women,  who  recall  to  the  memory  the  fimeral- 
processions  of  the  Florentine  or  &oman  Fratemitiea,  when  engaged  in  their 
solemn  functions  of  chantbg  a  dirge,  and  following  the  bier  of  one  of  their 
brethren  to  the  grave. 


It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  city  of  X^arissa  that  carriages  are  occaeionaHy 
seen  passing  to  and  fro  through  its  gates ;  but  the  heavy  creaking  carta,  which 
swing  slowly  over  the  wide  plains  of  the  neighbourhood  on  tlie  opaque  diaks 
of  their  spokeless  wheels,  are  more  agreeable  memorials  of  the  past,  and 
supply  more  significant  expressions  of  the  natural  qualities  which  rendered 
the  political  and  social  character  of  the  Thessalians  what,  in  ancient  times,  it 
actually  was, 

This  spacious,  &uitfiil,  and  level  region  was  the  base  on  which  that 
character  was  reared;  it  produced  most  of  the  excellences  which  distin- 
guished it,  and  was  abased  to  foster  most  of  its  vices.  As  upon  it  we  see,  for 
the  first  time,  these  tardy  wains  which,  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  with  few- 
exceptions,  would  be  useless ;  so  in  early  times  equestrian  figures  were  first 
descried  by  the  Greeks  in  the  same  plain,  and  grew  here  in  their  fency  into 
Centaurs, 

In  war,  the  Bow  would  prove  a  weapon  of  the  most  service  in  an  open 
country  similar  to  the   present,  and  therefore  Thessaly  was  famed  in  the 
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military  history  of  Greece  for  the  ekill  and  efficiency  of  its  archers.  Con- 
trasting the  bleak  limestone  cliffs,  on  the  crests  of  which  the  towns  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Greece  are  generally  placed,  with  these  level  areas  shaded 
by  branching  plane-trees,  and  watered  by  copious  streams,  you  seem  to 
perceive  a  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  Tliessaly  were  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  other  Hellenic  tribes  by  their  loxnry  and  refinement,  and 
especially  by  their  passion  for  the  dance.  From  the  same  cause  it  arose  that 
this  country  was  the  arena  of  so  many  military  struggles,  and  the  theatre  of 
so  many  campaigns,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  history  to  the  days  of 
CEcsar ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  there  was  little 
of  independence  or  integrity  in  the  Thessalian  character,  which  resembled 
that  of  men  who  proffered  the  loan  of  an  Amphitheatre  to  any  two  rival 
families  of  gladiators  who  applied  to  them  for  its  use,  and,  afier  the  contest 
had  terminated,  professed  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  canae  of  tlie  victors. 

Some  of  the  more  generous  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  former  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  seems  to  have  descended  to  their  posterity.  "  What 
have  we  done,"  said  the  Primate  of  Larissa  to  the  author  of  this  volume, 
while  at  a  window  of  his  mansion  looking  over  the  waters  of  the  Peneus,  "  of 
what  have  we  been  guilty,  that  we  should  be  excluded  by  the  last  general 
treaty  from  the  limits  of  free  Greece  ?  Have  we  not  striven  side  by  side  with 
our  fellow-countrymen  for  the  liberty  which  they  now  enjoy?     Have  we  not 
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resisted  year  by  year  the  cruel  violence  of  our  present  masters,  and  struggled 
to  shake  their  yoke  from  off  our  necks  ?  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
Hellas,  —  the  cradle  of  Greece,  —  are  banished  from  our  own  country! 
Olympus  is  excluded,  and  with  it  the  Gods  of  Greece  are  exiled  from  Greece 
by  your  treaties !  Look," — ^pointing  from  the  window  as  he  spoke,  to  the 
stream  which  flows  beneath  it,  which  was  then  very  low,  and  to  the  mountains 
capped  with  snow  beyond  it, — "  the  Peneus  has  wept  itself  almost  dry  for 
grief,  and  Mount  Olympus  has  grown  old  and  hoary,  for  they  are  both  exiles 
from  their  own  land ! " 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Larissa  are  very  inconsiderable  ;  some 
fragments  of  the  walls  of  the  Hellenic  citadel  are  said  to  be  enclosed  by  the 
buildings  of  the  Turkish  bazaar.  The  modem  name  of  the  town  is  identical 
with  the  ancient.  In  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  the  Greek  Archbishop  are 
many  early  inscriptions,  which  principally  refer  to  contracts  for  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  and  call  attention  to  the  well-known  fact,  which  reflects 
little  honour  upon  the  Thessalian  character,  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  was  here 
carried  on  with  great  activity,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
its  former  inhabitants  was  derived  from  this  source.  Other  ancient  inscrip- 
tions are  supplied  by  the  tombstones,  which  have  been  perverted  from  their 
original  purpose,  and  now  stand  over  the  graves  in  the  Turkish  cemeteries  of 
Larissa.  One  or  two  of  them  which  we  find  there  are  not  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  burying-grounds  in  which  they  are 
found  present  a  singular  appearance.  They  cover  a  considerable  space ;  their 
columnar  grave-stones  of  white  marble,  which  are  thickly  crowded  together, 
generally  terminate  in  a  crest  or  head-dress,  which  indicates  the  rank  or 
profession  of  the  person  whose  monument  it  is;  the  Bey,  the  Mollah,  the 
Cadhi,  and  the  Imam,  each  has  his  own  badge  in  this  funereal  heraldry ; 
the  rank  of  one  is  expressed  by  the  device  of  a  mural  crown,  that  of  another 
by  a  conical  apex,  and  of  a  third  by  a  spherical  tiara.  The  aid  of  colours  is 
also  called  in  to  lend  their  eloquence  to  the  silent  epitaphs.  We  leave 
Larissa  and  proceed  eastward : — 

*'  Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  Poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feigned 
To  glorify  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  Paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came,  and,  living  private, 
I,  day  by  day,  frequented  silent  groves 
And  BoUtary  walks.*' 

The  character  of  the  celebrated  place  thus  referred  to  by  Ford  in  his  "  Lover's 
Melancholy,"  is  best  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  inscription  cut  in  the 


this  only  outlet  of  the  stream ;  and  the  opinion  that  Thessalj  was  actually 
covered  by  the  Sea  in  more  ancient  times,  appears  not  only  probable  in  itself, 
from  a  consideration  of  its  physical  form  (and,  as  has 
been  suggested,  from  its  name),  but  is  confurmed  by 
the  ancient  traditions,  which  have  assumed  the  form 
of  mythological  legends,  with  respect  to  that  country. 
Neptume,  in  these  legends,  strikes  the  rock  with  his 
trident,  and  opens  a  passage  for  the  imprisoned  water 
by  the  fissure,  which  received,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  name  of  Tempe,  or  The  Cuts.  The  war  of  the 
Giants  with  the  Gods,  and  the  uprooting,  by  their 
hands,  of  one  of  the  mountains  which  flanked  the 
aperture  in  question,  and  its  super-position  on  the 
other,  refer  to  a  similar  convubion ;  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials,  on  a  third  and  neighbouring 
mountain  {Pelion,  which  was  upheaved  by  the 
belligerents'  force),  of  the  hero  of  the  land,  Peleus, 
with  the  goddess  of  the  sea,  Thetis,  seems  to  refer 
to  the  calm  and  peace  of  nature,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  elements  which  ensued,  when  the  tumult 
of  physical  rebelliou  had  subsided. 

Tempe  is  a  strong  and  important  military  pass. 
To  compare  small  things  with  great,  Longinus  did 
for  it  what  the  Conqueror  of  Italy  has  done  for  the 
Y.Li  or  Ttiir.  Siraplon.     Tempe  is  a  narrow  rocky  defile  five  miles 

long,  in  which  there  is  sometimes  room  only  for  the  Peneus  and  a  caravan  to 
travel  side  by  side.  The  ledge  of  rock  between  the  inscription  specified 
above,  and  the  level  of  the  stream,  is  only  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  steps 
hewn  in  its  surface,  which  is  furrowed  by  the  wheels  of  military  wagons,  are 
the  result  of  tlie  pioneering  labour  which  that  inscription  is  meant  to  com- 
memorate. It  was  a  suitable  work  for  a  general  of  Julius  Cfesar  to  facilitate 
the  communication  fiiDm  Thessaly  to  Macedonia, — from  Greece  to  the  world 
beyond  it.  The  vale  is,  as  its  natne  indicates,  a  gorge  or  chasm ;  a  deep  natural 
canal,  as  its  history  records,  through  which  an  inland  Lake  once  rolled  away 
from  the  plains  of  Thessaly  into  the  waters  of  the  VEgtean  Sea. 

Tlie  prominent  features  of  Tempe  Iiave  a  stern  and  severe  aspect.  The 
rocks  which  wall  in  the  valley  on  cither  side  arc  lofty  in  size,  abrupt  in  form, 
in  colour  grey  and  sombre.  The  amenity  of  this  celebrated  glen  does  not 
consist,  if  we  may  so  say,  in  the  walls  of  this  natural  Corridor,  but  in  its 
pavemenL    Let  ns  pursue  this  comparison :  it  cannot  boast  of  possessing  any 
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maral  arabesques  or  frescoes,  but  it  is  inlaid  with  flowers,  and  adorned  as  it 
were  witli  a  tesselated  floor.     In  this  mosaic,  more  beautiful  than  that  which 


-~=^-"  and  there  by  eager  springs,  bubbling  fi-om  the  earth  by  its 

~~-  side.    One  such  spring  will  be  seen,  close  to  the  inscription 

to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  of  the  brightest  and 
clearest  green.  Growing  in  the  river,  and  spreading  their  broad  branches  and 
thick  foliage  over  its  waters,  ai-e  shady  plane-trees,  around  whose  boughs 
twine  dusters  of  ivy  and  tendrils  of  the  wild  vine.  The  banks  are  fringed 
with  the  low  lentisk,  the  pliant  Agnus  Castus,  and  the  sacred  Bay  from  which 
ApoUo  culled  the  shoot  which  he  transplanted  to  the  borders  of  the  Castalian 
rill.  The  stream  is  said  to  abound  with  fish.  The  solitary  wood-pigeon 
haunts  the  trees. 

Sucli  are  the  beauties  of  Tempe ;  but  it  possesses  other  charms  from  its 
proximity  to  objects  contrasted  with  it.  The  traveller  who  has  toiled  through 
long  and  sultry  days  across  the  dusty  plains  of  Thessaly,  without  a  tree  to 
shade  or  a  breeze  to  refresh  him,  and  with  little  variety  of  hill  or  dale  to 
relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  the  landscape,  will  gladly  and  gratefully  turn  his 
steps  into  this  valley,  and  will  tread  with  delight  the  green  tui-f  by  the  water- 
side, beneath  the  shadow  of  these  branching  plane-trees,  and  of  the  grand 
and  picturesque  clifTs  above  him ;  and  he  will  not  tlien  inquire  too  scrupu- 
lously what  portion  of  the  pleasure  which  he  enjoys  is  derived  from  the 
presence  of  some  agreeable  qualities  of  the  scene,  and  how  much  of  it  in  due 
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to  the  contrast  it  presents  with  otliers  of  a  different  description  througli  which 
he  has  passed. 

Pompey,  after  his  defeat  at  FharsalIA,  rode  rapidly  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  Larissa,  and  thence  hastened  to  Tempe.  That  valley  was  the  only 
outlet  by  which  he  could  escape  from  Tliesaaly.  He  checked  his  liorse  npon 
the  banks  of  the  river  in  this  glen,  andquenchedhis  thirst  with  some  of  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Peneus.  It  was  then  the  height  of  summer,  and  he  had  ridden 
more  than  forty  milea.  .  .  .  He  never  drank  again  of  the  rivers  of  Greece, 


We  are  now  tracing  hia  course  in  an  inverted  direction.  There  are  few 
objects  of  interest  between  Tempe  and  Pharsalia ;  the  road  lies  over  a  wide 
vacant  plain,  with  a  few  groups  of  huts  here  and  there  scattered  about  it, 
swelling  occasionally  in  low  undulations,  but  without  trees  or  hedge-rows  to 
vary  and  cheer  its  interminable  expanse.  The  traveller  seems  to  make  little 
progress ;  he  appears  as  it  were  to  be  becalmed  in  a  sea  of  plain.  At  about 
twenty-five  miles'  distance  from  Larissa,  and  a  little  more  than  one  before 
entering  Pharsalia,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Phersala,  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the 
wide  bed  of  a  river  which  in  the  summer  season  is  nearly  dry.     Here  is  a  fine 
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view  of  Pliersala ;  above  the  towii,  to  the  south-west  of  it,  rises  a  craggy 
limestone  hill,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis.  With  it  commences  the 
brink  of  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly.  Beneath  its  declivity  is  a  low  range  of 
white  houses,  irregulariy  built,  and  set  off  to  advantage  by  the  contrast  of  the 
dark  groups  of  cypresses  spiring  upward  among  them,  and  seeming  to  mul- 
tiply, by  their  natural  tall  minarets,  those  of  the  mosques  which  are  near 
them.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  during  the  summer  are  fields  of  tobacco, 
with  their  tall  flowering  stalks ;  on  the  rugged  hill  above  the  town  we  trace 
a  long  line  of  wall  climbing  upwards,  which,  from  its  massive  rudeness,  seems 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece.  Above  these 
enormous  masses  are  occasionally  courses  of  the  later  polygonal  style :  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill  this  range  of  fortification  abuts  on  a  keep,  from  which  another 
wall  descends  into  the  plain,  so  that  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  contained  by 
these  two  diverging  lines  and  a  third  at  their  base,  resembled  that  of  a 
triangle,  which  was  the  usual  form  of  ancient  Greek  citadels. 

From  the  Acropolis  we  have  a  view  of  the  plain  lying  at  our  feet,  on  which 
Caesar  gained  the  decisive  victory  which  made  him  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  field  where  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought  is  situated  between  this  hill 
and  the  river  of  which  we  have  above  spoken,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Enipeus.  Pompey  drew  up  his  forces  so  that  his  right  wing  might  be  pro- 
tected by  the  rugged  banks  of  that  stream.  The  battle  took  place  in  August ; 
and  whatever  defence  was  afforded  by  them,  little  could  then  have  been 
derived  from  the  river  itself.  This  part  of  his  army  consisted  of  the  Cilician 
legion  and  the  cohorts  of  Spain,  which  Pompey  considered  as  liis  best  troops. 
In  the  centre  was  Scipio,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  from  Syria.  Pompey 
himself  commanded  the  left  wing,  formed  of  the  first  and  third  legions,  which 
had  been  transferred  by  the  Senate  from  Caesar  to  him  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  His  camp  was  in  the  rear,  on  the  south-east.  Opposite  to 
Pompey  was  Caesar,  at  the  head  of  the  tenth  legion,  which  he  placed,  as  was 
liis  custom,  in  the  right  wing.  As  Pompey  had  strengthened  his  left  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  cavalry,  amounting  to  about  seven  thousand  men,  and 
also  with  a  numerous  body  of  slingers  and  archers,  Caesar  drew  off  from 
his  own  rear  six  cohorts,  and  posted  them  in  opposition  to  these  on  his  own 
right.  His  centre  was  led  by  Cneius  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  his  left,  which 
was  the  nearest  to  the  Enipeus,  by  Mark  Antony.  The  force  of  Pompey  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  forty-five  thousand,  and  that  of  Caesar  to  about  half 
the  number.  Pompey  gave  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  move  from  their 
position,  in  order  that  their  enenjies  might  be  exhausted  by  a  rapid  charge 
through  the  whole  interval  which  separated  the  contending  armies.  Caesar's 
men  having  perceived  this,  slackened  their  pace  of  their  own  accord  till  they 
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came  within  a  short  distance  of  their  antagonists,  who  received  them  with  • 
firmness  and  intrepidity.  After  the  first  onset,  when  both  parties  had  dis- 
charged their  javelins,  and  betaken  themselves  to  their  swords,  the  Pompeiau 
cavalry  upon  tlie  left  wing,  together  with  the  slingers  and  archers,  succeeded 
in  turning  their  opponents,  and  were  driving  them  from  the  field,  when  the  six 
coliorts  which  Ciesar  had  purposely  stationed  against  them  in  anticipation  of 
such  an  event,  made  an  attack  upon  them  with  so  much  vigour  that  they 
completely  routed  and  drove  them  immediately,  as  Cffisar  himself  relates,  to 
the  loftiest  mountains  in  their  rear.  Pompey,  seeing  that  the  day  was  now 
lost,  rode  to  His  camp,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  victor.  It  was 
now  noon-day,  and  the  weather  was  sultry,  but  the  spirit  of  the  pursuers 
was  not  to  be  abated  by  heat  or  by  fatigue.     The  camp,  after  a  strenuous 


defence  on  the  part  of  the  cohorts,  and  especially  of  the  Thracian  auxiliaries 
who  had  been  left  to  guard  it,  was  at  last  taken :  in  it  were  found  bowers 
twined  with  ivy,  and  furnished  with  tables  loaded  with  plate,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  a  splendid  banquet,  ijuch  was  the  assurance  with  which  the 
adherents  of  Pompey  looked  forward  to  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  t 
He  himself  having  entered  the  camp  by  the  Pnetorian  Gate,  or  that  nearest 
the  enemy,  escaped  from  it  by  the  Decuman,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  did  not 
check  his  horse  till  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Larissa. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  Conqueror  on  the  plain  of  Pharsalia, 
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in  the  brief  and  modest  narrative  of  a  battle  by  wliicli  lie  became  the  master  of 
the  civilized  world,  haa  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the  place  on  which  that 
exploit  was  achieved.  In  the  Commentaries  of  JULIUS  C-fiSAK  we  search  in 
vain  for  Pharsalia.  One  would  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  his 
relation  of  that  great  victory  was  designed  by  him  to  be  rather  a  private 
memorial  to  himself,  than  the  means,  as  it  has  proved,  of  extending  the 
fame  of  his  military  courage  and  skill  to  all  countries  and  through  all  ages  of 
the  world.  How  different  from  this  is  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by 
the  Poet,  who  has  made  the  campaign  of  Pharsalia  the  theme  of  an  Epic 
Decad,  and  has  put  an  eloquent  speech,  framed  to  deter  Pompey  from  the 
engagement,  into  the  month  of  the  great  Orator  of  the  time,  who,  at  the  period 
of  which  Lucan  speaks,  was  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  Fharsalian  field  ! 


After  crossing,  on  our  way  eastward  toward  Pher-E,  the  bridge  of  the 
Enipeus,  we  arrive  at  the  small  hamlet  of  Magoula.  The  remains  of  ancient 
Thessalian  cities  are  said  to  exist  at  Pirilt^,  Kaslar,  Zanglg,  and  Intle,  all  of 
which,  in  the  above  order,  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  from  Flmrsalia  to 
Phene,  Hills  low  and  broken  now  begin  to  rise  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  the 
road  to  wind  among  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  Mount  Othrya ;  amid  those  on 
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the  left,  the  armies  of  Philip  and  Flamininus  were  entangled,  till  at  length  the 
former  found  his  adversary  and  conqueror  at  CYNOSCEPHALiE. 

The  natural  beauty  of  Pherae — the  modem  Belestina — was  perhaps  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  was  chosen  as  the  scene  in  which  a  wife  is  represented  as 
consenting  to  die  for  her  husband.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  by  Alcestis, 
marvellous  as  it  appears  when  we  consider  the  notions  generally  entertained 
in  Greece  of  the  female  character  and  the  conjugal  relations,  derives  fresh 
interest  from  the  features  of  the  place  with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
Thessalian  Queen  resigned  all  the  pleasures  and  bade  adieu  to  all  the  charms 
with  which  human  life  is  adorned  in  a  beautifiil  country  ;  and  even  now,  when 
that  country  is  as  it  were  extinct,  and  there  is  no  Alcides  at  hand  to  revive  iV, 
as  he  restored  her — 


tt 


Re8cue<l  from  death  by  force,  tho*  pale  and  fiunt," — 


to  its  former  life  and  grace,  yet  PheroB  is  still  remarkable  for  its  fairness  among 
the  cities  of  Greece.  The  old  walls  of  the  city  skirt  the  lower  town  on  the 
south ;  on  the  outside  of  them,  in  the  southern  valley  is  the  cemetery,  glittering 
with  white  tombstones ;  within  the  walls  are  houses  scattered  in  picturesque 
groups,  and  intermingled  with  trees, — elms,  planes,  poplars,  and  cypresses, — 
almost  concealing  the  city  from  itself,  so  that  the  place  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  cluster  of  houses  in  a  woody  dell.  Proceeding  a  little  further  to  the  north, 
we  cross  a  stream  expanding  itself  into  a  wide  basin  of  clear  water  overhung 
by  Oriental  planes.  The  white  kiosks  which  stand  upon  its  brink  prove  the 
pleasantness  of  a  place  to  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  imagine  Alcestis 
addressing  the  words  of  her  tenderest  and  most  afiectionate  farewell.  This 
lake  was  to  her  what  the  flowers  of  Paradise  were  to  Eve  : — 

"  Fai-ewell,  Phersean  land  !  and  thou,  my  own 
Fount  Utpbrea,  most  beloved  by  Qods  !** 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis  is  further  to  the  north,  on  a  ridge  of 
hills  in  shape  like  large  tumuli  running  from  east  to  west.  Here  the  lake  of 
BoEBE  is  distinctly  seen  lying  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  to  Larissa.  To  the  west  of  the  Acropolis  are  the  foundations  of  a  temple 
on  which  a  church  now  stands,  and  with  which  walls  of  polygonal  masonry — 
perhaps  those  of  the  sacred  inclosure— are  connected. 

The  approach  from  Pherse  to  VOLO  from  the  north  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  The  road  slopes  gradually  down  a  gentle  declivity  between  two 
ranges  of  undulating  hills ;  in  front  is  the  wide  plain,  and  beyond  it  the  Gulf 
of  Volo.  The  town  stands  at  the  centre  of  the  bay.  On  the  left  is  Mount 
Pelion  rising  aloft,  and  stretching  down  the  length  of  the  Magnesian  penin- 
sula ;  its  crest  even  in  the  summer  is  capped  with  snow,  and  its  shelving  sides 
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are  starred  with  a  rich  profusion  of  white  villages,  hanging,  one  ahove  the 
other,  on  the  sides  of  the  grftssy  mountain.  Within  them  are  luxuriant 
gardens,  in  which  the  Tines  weave  themselves  into  trellis- work,  or  cluster 
round  the  branches  of  trees.  Beneath  the  plane-trees  which  abound  theie 
glistens  the  bright  loaf  of  the  pomegranate  bursting  with  its  red  fruit.  By 
the  garden  hedges  numerous  springs  gush  from  the  earth,  and  run  downwards 
into  the  vale  of  Volo. 


The  traveller  who  walks  from  Volo  to  the  south  will  arrive  in  an  hour's 
time  at  the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill,  which  is  as  it  were  one  of  the  last 
struggles  of  Mount  Pelion  before  it  loses  itself  in  the  PaqaSjEAN  Gulf.  It  is 
called  GORITZA.  On  it  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  city :  it  juts 
into  the  sea,  so  as  almost  to  form  a  peninsula,  a  circumstance  which  added 
much  to  the  strength  of  the  place.  The  masonry  is  for  the  most  part  of  the 
style  called  empJtxton,  being  composed  of  loose  stones  thrown  into  the  interval 
between  the  two  external  faces  of  the  wall,  and  is  not  therefore  of  a  very  early 
age.  The  city  whose  area  we  are  now  treading  was  one  of  much  importance. 
If  we  regard  its  general  position,  it  is  on  the  brink  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae : 
if  the  peculiarity  of  its  site,  it  stands  on  a  strong  peninsula.  In  extent  it 
nccupies  a  wide  space ;  in  form  it  is  elevated  on  a  rugged  hill,  and,  in  its 
external  relations,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  site  in  its  neighbourhood. 
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These  circumstances  afford  strong  evidence  that  tliis  city  was  one  of  the 
tliree  Fetters  of  Greece, — that  these  walls  are,  in  a  word,  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Demetbias. 

This  conviction  is  strengthened  by  a  visit  to  the  conical  lull  about  a  mile 
to  the  north-west  of  Goritza.     We  pass  through  vineyards  and  across  a  brook 


in  our  way  thither.  On  its  summit  is  a  venerable  church  of  the  mediffivat 
style,  called  Fanaghia  Episcopi :  in  it  are  many  marbles,  fragments  of  a  more 
early  stricture  ;  and  in  its  walla  is  inserted  a  slab  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Demetrias,  which  is  the  title  now  given  by  the  villagers  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  the  whole  district,  and  which  it  undoubtedly  derived  fi-om  the  city  whose 
ruins  we  have  just  visited,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  circumjacent  province. 
Saving  determined  the  position  of  Demetrias,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
clue  for  the  discovery  of  some  of  its  lost  dependencies.  We  know  from  Livy 
and  Strabo  that  the  city  of  Jason  was  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Demetrias ; 
is,  therefore,  this  conical  hill,  with  its  venerable  church,  the  site  of  the  citadel 
of  lolcus  ?  The  mountain  stream  of  the  Anaurus  flowed  between  lolcus  and 
Demetrias :  is  the  clear  rivulet  which  we  crossed  in  our  way  hither,  and  are 
the  vineyards  through  winch  we  passed,  the  same  as  those  of  which  Simontdes 
sang  when  he  recited  tlie  praises  of  the  hero  who  conquered  all  the  youth  of 
Theasaly,  by  hurling  his  spear  from  the  vineyards  of  lolcns  over  the  eddying 
stream  of  the  Anaurus? 
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On  the  summit  of  Mount  Pelion  waa  the  cave  of  Cheiron.  With  him,  the 
"Jualegt  of  Centaurs"  waa  associated  the  idea  entertained  by  the  Greeks  of 
early  Hellenic  education.  This  grotto  was  the  School  from  which  their  national 
heroes  went  forth  into,  the  world.  The  hero  of  Fhaisalia,  for  instance,  was 
bronght  from  the  plains  of  Thessaly  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Pelion.  Here, 
as  in  a  natural  Observatory,  he  was  taught  to  contemplate,  by  night,  the 
motions  of  the  stars ;  by  day  he  waa  led  over  the  mountain  sides,  and  instructed 
in  the  natnre  and  properties  of  the  plants  with  which  they  abound;  and 
within  the  cave  he  learnt  to  touch  the  lyre. 


The  Jbrm  of  Cheiron,  the  ideal  instructor  of  the  heroic  &gs,  presents  an 
evidence  that  the  animal  and  intellectual  were  blended  together  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  tliat  period ;  the  intellectual  element,  however,  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  animal,  that  the  human  head  of  the  instructor  did  to  liis  equine  bodi/. 

His  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  his  manual  accomplishments,  and 
famishes  proof  of  the  value  attached,  in  the  earliest  times, — a  fact  well  known 
from  the  special  testimony  of  Homer, — to  skill  in  the  medical  and  surgical 
arts.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  botanical  fertility  by  which  Mount 
Pelion  is  distinguished  among  the  mountains  of  Greece,  may  have  recom- 
mended it  for  the  site  of  the  Greek  heroic  School,  in  whose  course  of  instruc- 
tion a  knowledge  of  Pharmacy, — to  which  those  sciences  were  then  chiefly 
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restricted, — held  bo  prominent  a  part,  and  wliich  was  peculiarly  necessary  to 
the  warriors  of  that  age.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  name  of  IasON,  who 
was  educated  liere,  and  who  sailed  from  Aphetse,  on  wliich  now  stands  the 
castle  of  Trikeri,  at  the  south-western  foot  of  this  hill,  as  a  confirmation  of 
this.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  at  the  present  day  the  country  of  Cheiron 
has  produced  very  many  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  Greece. 


iJ^      this  coast,  stood  that  Emperor  when  he  had  just  conquered     'pi* 

7:       the  world.  '*v 

Let  us  contemplate  the  appearance  which  this  spot  now 

presents.     At  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  AcriUM  are  two  mud-built  forts, 

one  on  each  side  of  it ;  on  their  battlements  are  mounted  some  rusty  cannon, 

in  whose  mouths  are  fixed  certain  dingj  implements  employed  to  sweep  the 
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cobwebs  from  these  crazy  pieces  of  Turkish  artillery;  above  them  floats  a 
standard  displaying  gilded  stars,  and  a  tinsel  crescent.  You  may  see  children 
playing  in  the  rotten  hulk  of  a  ship  of  war ;  and  the  waters  themselves  seem 
weary,  as  if  sinking  into  a  languid  lethargy  on  the  shallow  shore. 

On  the  southern  promontory  of  which  we  have  spoken,  stood  the  Temple 
of  the  AcTiAN  Apollo.  On  the  second  of  September,  the  famous  fourth  of 
the  Nones  of  that  month,  in  the  year  B.C.  31,  the  whole  of  the  strait  between 
this  point  and  the  opposite  coast,  as  well  as  the  basin  to  which  they  form  the 
entrance,  and  which  is  as  it  were  the  outer  court  of  the  large  area  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  was  filled  with  the  vessels  of  Mark  Antony.  These  vessels 
were  distinguished  by  their  enormous  size  and  the  variety  of  their  equipments. 
Bactria,  India,  and  Armenia  furnished -contributions  to  that  vast  armament. 
In  the  rear  was  Cleopatra  in  her  gilded  ship,  spreading  to  the  wind  its  purple 
sail,  and  attended  by  an  Egyptian  fleet  bearing  the  standard  and  the  Grods  of 
that  country.  At  this  spectacle  the  Galatian  troops  of  Antony,  consisting  of 
two  thousand  horse,  deserted  to  Cassar,  while  some  of  his  vessels  retreated 
stem  foremost  to  the  harbour  on  their  left  upon  the  Acamanian  Coast. 

The  fleet  of  Augustus  stretched  from  north  to  south,  facing  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay.  He  at  first  attempted  to  draw  Antony  from  his  position  in  the 
straits  into  the  open  sea ;  but,  having  failed  in  this  endeavour,  he  advanced 
toward  the  east,  with  the  view  of  inclosing  the  enemy  by  expanding  and 
subsequently  contracting  his  own  wings.  To  prevent  this,  Antony  moved 
forward,  and  the  engagement  commenced.  He  was  superior  in  the  magnitude 
of  his  vessels,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  moving  castles  or  fortresses,  and  which 
the  Poet  compares  to  Cyclades  riven  from  their  foundations ;  and  even  the 
sober  language  of  History  describes  them  '^  as  groups  of  islands  resisting  the 
assault  of  the  foe  like  Cities  under  a  siege." 

The  fleet  of  Augustus  was  composed  mainly  of  triremes,  whose  excellence 
consisted  in  their  lightness  and  celerity.  Several  of  them  at  once  surrounded 
the  large  ships  of  Antony,  whose  soldiers  defended  themselves  by  hurling 
missiles  from  the  wooden  towers  which  they  bore.  The  battle  lasted  for 
several  hours,  and,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare*s  Soldier  of  Antony, 

"  —  Vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear*d 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder ; " 

when  a  breeze  from  the  land  sprung  up,  as  is  not  unusual  upon  this  coast  in 
the  day-time,  and  Cleopatra,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  gale,  as 
represented  by  Virgil  on  the  shield  of  ^neas,  was  seen  unfolding  her  canvas, 
and  sweeping  along  with  her  sixty  ships  at  full  sail  through  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  into  the  main  sea,  and  thence  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesus.     Antony  forthwith   abandoned   liia  fleet,  and  followed  her.     But 

_  ,_  notwithstanding    his    absence,    the 

battle  lasted  till  evening,  wlien  the 

wind  changed,  and  a  heavy  surf  from 

the  sea  broke  upon  the  large  vessels, 

rendering  it  imposailjle  for  them  to 

resist  any  longer  the  attack  of  their 

assailants,  who  set  them  on  fire  by 

torches,  while  flaming  javelins  and 

combustibles  were  discharged  from 

their   engines ;   five   thousand   men 

were  slain,  and  three  hundred  ships 

taken  by  the  victorious  army. 

:  the  southern   side  of  the  entrance  of 

a  promontory  now  called  Punta,  and 

TiUM.       Here,   as  was  before   noticed, 

nple  of  the  Actian  Apollo.     From  this 

eity  was  pictured  by  the  Poet  as  aim- 

..^     ts  against  the  foes  of  Augustus;   and 

here  games  were  afterwards  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  gratitude 
for  the  victory  obtained  by  his  aid. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  this  point  lie  the  ancient  coantries  of  Acamania 
and  iE)tolia,  their  northern  frontier  being  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the 
CEtsean  chain,  under  the  name  of  the  Agr^an  Hills,  terminating  on  the  shores 
of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  the  Ionian  Sea  with  its  islands  fonning  the  western 
boundary.  Towards  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  the  coast-line  retires, 
leaving  the  narrow  passage  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Zante 
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occupied  hj  the  group  ot  low  iaianda,  lying  opposite  to  the  moutli  of  the 
Aclielous,  which  are  known  as  the  Ecuinades.  The  island  of  Gephalonia 
on  the  north  forma,  with  Zante  on  the  south,  the  passage  into  the  gulf  known 
as  the  Canal  of  Patras.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  and  Cape  Artemita, 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  fonns  the  southern  boundary  of 
jEtolia,  passing  the  bay  and  town  of  Miasolonglii,  rendered  famous  for  its 
obstinate  defence  during  the  war  of  Greek  independence.  From  Patras  the 
coast  of  ^tolia  appears  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  view.  On  the 
opposite  shore  Mount  Chalcis  rises  bold  and  precipitous  from  the  water  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet.  More  to  the  left  the  bay  of  Miasolonghi  and 
the  Echinades  are  visible. 


A  little  higher  up  the  gulf,  the  eastern  boundary  6f  ^tolia  is  reached  at 
Naupactua.  This  promontory  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Pindus,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  countries 
now  under  consideration. 

The  straits  of  Lepanto  are  formed  by  the  ancient  promontory  of  Antir- 
rhium  on  the  north  and  Bhium  on  the  south  aide  of  the  gulf;  beyond  it 
towers  the  lofty  Mount  Bigaro,  rising  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


sea.     On  a  ridge  of  this  mountain  stands  tlie  ancient  castle  of  Naupactus,  now 
Ijcpanlo,  at  the  height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  principal  rivers  which  water  these  countries  are — the  Achelous,  now  the 
Aspropotamo,  (separating  Acamania  on  the  east  from  Locris  and  afterwards  from 
iEtolia,  it  6ow3  in  a  south-west  direction  into  the  Ionian  Sea  at  Cape  Artemitaj) 
and  the  Evenna,  flowing  through 
^tolia  into  the  Gulf  of 
between  the  bay  of  Misi 
and    the    ancient     Na 
Xumerous   lakes  also  c 
which  the  largest  is  Laki 
whose   circumference   i: 
twen^  miles. 

Retoming   to   the 
Arta,  we  proceed  to  tl 
across  the  straits  to  the 
Prevyza,  on  the  opposi 
The   streets   of   this   U 
narrow  and  roughly  pa 
carriages,    and     few 
women  are  to  be  seen 
there.  In  the  summer 
season  the  shops  ex- 
hibit     supplies      of 
tobacco,  peaches,  and 
figs, and  other  natural 

produce,     but    very  ^^^^^  ^  i*,..™. 

little  di  spl  ay  of  man  u- 

factored  goods.     A  wooden  awning  projects  over  their  windows,  under  which 
tlieir  tenants  sit  in  cross-legged  indolence. 

The  Pasha's  Serail  ts  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf.  If 
tlie  traveller  should  wish  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Highness,  he  will  enter 
a  courtyard,  where  he  may  see  his  horses  ranged  side  by  side,  and  will  thence 
a:icend  by  a  staircase  to  the  apartment  of  the  Vizier.  The  Door  is  matted : 
a  divan  or  sofa,  covered  with  red  embroidered  Albanian  cloth,  runs  round  the 
walls.  There  is  a  whitewashed  fire-place,  and  the  panels  of  the  room  are 
unpainted.  He  will  probably  find  the  Pasha  reclining  on  the  divan  near  the 
window  which  looks  towards  the  ruins  of  Actium  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 
Several  Turks  stand  before  him  with  shoeless  feet,  and  among  them  a  drago- 
man wearing  a  dark-red  tunic  and  light-coloured  sandals,  who,  when  the 
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Pasha,  or  Most  Snb1!me  Vizier,  as  lie  is  called,  lias  finished  a  sentence,  put:^ 
his  right  hand  to  his  heart  and  then  to  his  lips,  in  order  to  intimate  that  tk' 
words  of  his  lord  and  master  have  entered  the  one  and  will  soon  issDe  from 
the  other.  He  then  translates  them  to  the  party  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
The  visitors  are  invited  to  sit  on  the  divan,  and  are  presented  with  Ions 
cherry-Btick  pipes  with  amber  mouth-pieces  and  brown  clay  bowls  by  the 
attendants,  who  then  kneel  and  put  small  braes  basins  on  the  door  under  tLc 
pipes  for  the  reception  of  their  ashes.  This  practice,  devised  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness  and  for  the  protection  of  his  carpet,  indicates  that  the  Turk  is  not 
destitute  of  prudential  principles  in  household  economy,  and  that  he  has  not 
carried  bis  doctrine  of  fatalism  into  the  smallest  details — even  into  the  pipe 
bowls  and  brass  basins  of  daily  life. 


At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  traveller  returns  to  his  night's  lodging  in  the 
town  of  Prevyza.  The  Cireek  mistress  of  the  house  lights  the  smell  lamps 
which  hang  betbrc  the  pictures  of  the  saints  upon  her  wall ;  the  voice  of  tlie 
Turkish  Muezzin  has  ceased  to  call  from  the  Minaret  to  evening  prayer,  and 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  dismal  howl  of  the  jackal,  which  becomes  more 
distinct  as  the  darkness  steals  on. 

On  our  TOute  to  Nicopolis,  we  pass  through  the  northern  gate  of  Prevyza. 
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A  few  muskets  of  different  fashions  are  ranged  under  its  archway ;  some 
Albanian  guards  in  motley  attire  doze  or  smoke  on  the  drawbridge.  Imme- 
diately beyond  is  the  Turkish  cemetery.  The  white  tombs  are  overgrown 
with  thistles,  and  the  sentences  of  the  Koran  inscribed  upon  them  are  be- 
coming illegible.  The  road  crosses  a  wide  sandy  plain  covered  with  low 
clumps  of  myrtle,  fern,  and  bramble.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  arrive 
at  the  remains  of  Nicopolis. 

The  words  of  Mamertinus,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Julian,  which  refer 
to  this  city,  are  very  descriptive  of  its  present  appearance.  "  The  town  of 
Nicopolis/'  he  says,  "  which  the  deified  Augustus  erected  as  a  Trophy  in 
memorial  of  his  Victory  at  Actium,  has  almost  fallen  into  lamentable  decay. 
The  palaces  of  the  Nobles  are  rent ;  the  Forums  are  roofless ;  the  Aqueducts 
crushed  ;  everything  is  smothered  with  dust  and  rubbish." 

The  grandeur  of  the  impression  produced  by  these  ruins  arises  from  their 
solitude  and  extent.  A  long  lofty  wall  spans  a  desolate  plain.  To  the  north 
of  it  rises  on  a  distant  hill  the  shattered  Scena  of  a  Theatre,  and  to  the  west 
the  extended  though  broken  line  of  an  aqueduct  connects  the  distant  moun- 
tains from  which  it  tends  with  the  main  subject  of  the  picture,  the  city  itself. 
The  very  spacious  area  bounded  by  these  objects  is  filled  by  an  irregular 
group  of  mouldering  red-coloured  ruins  of  houses,  baths,  tombs,  and  temples. 
The  external  appearance  of  these  remains  probably  conveys  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  ancient  city  in  its  political,  social,  and  moral  character.  It  was 
built  principally  of  Roman  brickwork :  and  the  details  of  its  architecture 
indicate  but  little  skill,  strength,  or  refinement  of  execution.  It  was  erected 
to  commemorate  a  victory  gained  on  a  Grecian  sea  by  a  Roman  conqueror ; 
and  was  intended  by  him  to  prove  and  consolidate  his  power  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Hellenic  soil ;  it  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  comparison,  a 
great  Zoological  Garden,  into  which  Greeks  of  the  different  tribes  of  Epirus, 
Acamania,  and  -/Etolia,  were  brought  from  their  native  hills,  in  order  to  be 
trained  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  caged  like  prisoners  by  Imperial  Rome. 
We  cannot  forbear  from  sympathizing  with  these  wild  mountaineers  when, 
uprooted  from  their  own  free  villages,  they  quitted  the  massive  walls  and 
castellated  gates  by  which  those  villages  were  defended,  and  came  to  live 
under  the  protection  of  the  red  brick  ramparts  which  surrounded  this  City  of 
Victory-  They  descended  from  their  healthy  hills  into  this  low  and  swampy 
plain,  and  exchanged  the  clear  native  fountains  which  gushed  from  beneath  the 
rocks  of  their  own  citadels,  for  water  drawn  from  lead  pipes  and  a  stuccoed 
aqueduct, — they  sacrificed  the  natural  pleasures  of  the  field  and  of  the  chase 
in  order  to  come  and  sit  through  their  long  days  under  an  awning  on  the  seats 
of  one  of  these  Theatres,  filled  with  com*tly  gentlemen  and  Romans.     It  is 


s  s 
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said  that  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  has  superseded  that  which 
commemorated  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  and  we  would  fain  indulge  a  hope  that 
in  lieu  of  all  these  enjoyments  and  blessings,  of  which  they  were  then 
deprived,  the  Greek  colonists  of  Nicopolis  were  consoled  with  one  greater 
tlian  them  all, — tliat  they  saw,  heard,  and  talked  with  the  Apostle  St.  Paul, 
who  was  debtor  to  the  Greeks,  when  he  spent  a  winter  at  Nicopolis. 

We  have  imagined  the  Spectators  in  this  Theatre  aa  sitting  under  a 
Velarium ;  and  this  we  do  on  the  authority  of  the  stone  grooves  whicli  still 
remain  inserted  in  the  external  wall  of  the  Cavea,  and  in  which  the  vertical 
props  for  this  awning  were  fixed.  When  the  awning  was  outstretched,  the 
Theatre  would  not  have  been  darkened  by  its  expansion,  for  there  are 
windows  in  the  wall  of  the  Cavea.     Between  them  are  niches,  in   which 


statues  were  placed.  There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  two 
Pnecinctions :  the  Visa  were  ten.  The  Pulpitum  is  raised  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  area  of  the  Orchestra.  In  the  provisions  for  its  Velarium, 
as  well  as  in  its  general  arrangement,  the  larger  Theatre  at  Nicopolis,  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  greater  one  at  Pompeii,  and 
to  that  of  Taurominium  in  Sicily.  Augustus  does  not  seem  to  have  so  far 
Romanized  the  character  of  his  subjects  in  this  city,  as  to  invite  them  to  the 
sanguinary  exhibitions  in  which  his  own  countrymen  sought  relaxation  and 
delight.  There  is  no  Amphitheatre  at  Kicopolis ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the 
Circus  were  more  congenial  to  the  taste  of  its  inhabitants,^and  with  good 
reason ;  for  their  country,  Epirus,  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses.  We 
have  therefore  a  Stadium  here,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Theatre.  It 
measures  two  hundred  and  sixty  paces  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  level 
breadth. 
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The  wall  of  the  city,  aloDg  which  we  pass  from  the  Stadium  to  the  minor 
Theatre  or  Odeam,  is  of  varied  masonry.  On  three  horizontal  courses  of 
stone  rise  six  of  brick,  surmounted  by  a  large  stage  of  opus  incertum,  which 
is  again  overlaid  by  a  heavy  pile  of  brick,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  a 
coping  of  rubble.  A  fit  emblem  tliia  of  the  miscellaneous  population  with 
which  the  city  was  filled!  The  Greek  stone  at  the  foundation,  then  the 
Roman  brick,  then  the  opus  incertum  of  the  Barbarian  and  Oriental  elements, 
all  conglomerated  together  I — How  different  from  the  one  solid  mass  into 
which  the  heavy  blocks  of  Greek  masonry  are  wedged  by  their  own  pressure, 
or  even  firom  that  regular  and  systematic  network  into  which  a  genuine 
Koman  wall  is  woven  with  equal  symmetry  and  strength  ! 


Toward  tlie  southern  extremity  of  tliis  wall  and  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Odeum,  is  a  large  oblong  building  whose  sides  are  indented  with  niches,  in 
each  of  which  are  the  outlets  of  small  pipes,  which  comrannicate  by  canals 
along  the  wall  of  the  fabric  with  two  stuccoed  casteUa,  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
one  at  each  end,  which  are  still  encrusted  with  a  calcareous  deposit,  and  which 
were  fed  by  the  aqueduct  of  the  city.  We  are  to  conceive  now,  that  each  of 
these  niches  was  adorned  with  a  marble  statue  of  a  Naiad  or  a  Nereid,  holding 
before  them  lavers  or  shells  of  marble  ;  we  are  also  to  imagine  liquid  streams 
spouting  from  every  outlet  into  these  lavers,  and  then  flowing  over  their  brims 
into  a  large  clear  Frigidarium  of  the  same  material.  Such  a  picture,  es- 
pecially in  the  heat  of  a  summer's  day,  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  arts  by 
which  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hills  were  seduced  into  civility 
and  servitude  by  the  Imperial  Conqueror  at  Actium. 

The  road  from  Nicopolis  to  Arta  follows  the  direction  of  the  Aqueduct 
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mentioned  above  along  the  eastern  inclination  of  Mount  Zalongo,  till  it 
arrives  at  the  village  of  LuRO,  which  consists  of  twenty-five  huts ;  it  passes 
in  its  way  through  gardens  of  melons  and  gourds,  and  through  hedges  shaded 
with  plum-trees  hung  with  the  tendrils  and  clusters  of  the  wild  vine.  At  a 
little  distance  from  Luro  we  arrive  at  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
crossed  in  a  ferry-boat.  No  remarkable  object  occurs  in  the  road,  which 
passes  over  a  series  of  low  hills,  till  it  comes  to  the  brink  of  a  second  river, 
that  of  Arta. 

Arta  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ambracia.  The  proof  of  this, 
derived  from  classical  authorities,  is  much  strengthened  by  a  personal  in- 
spection of  the  place.  The  general  character  of  the  site  corresponds  with  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  Ambracia.  It  lies  in  a  wide  fertile  plain  surrounded  by 
hills;  which  circumstance,  a  remarkable  one  in  this  region,  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  name  of  the  city,  and  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Corinthians,  who  selected  it  as  a  desirable  place  for  planting  a  colony.  In 
after  times,  it  also  induced  the  enterprising  Pyrrhus  to  make  Ambracia  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  Epirus. 

The  river  of  Arta,  flowing  from  the  north-east,  bends  itself  into  a  bow,  in 
the  interior  of  which,  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  the  city  stands.  Just  within 
the  north-eastern  horn  of  this  curve  stands  a  castle  of  the  Greek  empire, 
distinguishable  by  the  painted  minaret  of  its  mosque.  It  is  on  a  gentle 
declivity  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  built  upon  ancient  foundations  formed 
of  massive  blocks  in  horizontal  courses.  This  is  not  the  oldest  remnant  of 
Ambracia.  To  the  south  of  it,  separated  by  a  narrow  valley,  in  which  is  the 
church  of  St  Theodore,  rises  a  craggy  hill,  more  than  two  miles  round, 
surmounted  by  walls  of  polygonal  style,  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 
On  the  north-east  of  this  hill  one  of  the  gates  of  the  citadel  is  still  visible, 
now  called  Megale  Porta,  or  the  Great  Gate.  Near  it  is  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  Phaneromen^, — so  called  from  a  miraculous  image  formerly  hidden 
and  then  suddenly  brought  to  light, — which  is  built  on  ancient  foundations, 
perhaps  those  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which  seems  to  have  stood  on  an 
eminence  like  this.  The  hill  itself  appears  to  have  been  called  Perrhanthe. 
In  the  beautiful  plain  beneath  it  the  town  of  Ambracia  extended  northward 
and  westward  from  its  roots  to  the  curve  of  the  river.  The  modem  city 
occupies  part  of  the  same  space,  and  presents  a  pleasing  sight  to  the  spectator 
from  this  hill,  with  its  domed  churches  and  tall  black  cypresses  and  white 
mosques  grouped  together  amid  fruitful  gardens  of  great  luxuriance.  Looking 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  highest  point  of  this  hill,  we  have  a  view  of 
the  gulf  to  which  Arta  gives  a  name  now  as  Ambracia  did  of  old. 

The  population  of  Arta  is  now  estimated  at  six  thousand.     The  town 
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suffered  severely  in  the  plague  of  1815,  as  its  buildings  did  in  the  campaign 
of  1821,  which  decided  the  fate  of  AH  Pasha.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
importSDce,  as  being  the  key  of  the  commerce  between  the  towns  of  the  Epirot 
provinces,  such  as  Argyro-Kastro  and  Bgrat,  and  those  of  Acamania  and 
^£tolia.  The  principal  articles  of  this  trade  are  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the 
traveller  as  he  passes  down  the  bazaar,  a  long  street  covered  over  with  an 
awning  of  fern  and  reeds,  which  fence  off  the  heat  and  sun,  and  admit  a  dim 
light.  The  shops  which  line  this  avenue  are  of  wood;  the  windows  are 
unglazed ;  from  them  projects  a  low  wooden  platform  covered  with  a  mat, 
npon  which  the  occnpant  of  the  shop  sitSj  with  his  rich  stuffs  and  other  wares 
hanging  behind  him.  On  some  of  these  wooden  plat- 
forms are  piled  large  brown  heaps,  almost  like  haycocts,  ^      ■  \ 

of  tobacco;  others  present  a ^ —^  — J~'- -  ' ~-  -'  ' 

hang  embroidered  belts ; 
with  silver  chased  handlei 
with  wire-cases  before  th 
coinage  from  many  quarte: 
shawls  of  the  gayest  hues 
with  gold,  sparkling  phials 
furthest  extremity  of  the 
fusion  of  melons  and  grap« 
objects  together  present  a 
picture  of  the  resources  of  A 
under  its  present  govemoi 
indeed,  very  agreeable  to  pa 
the  open  sky  and  the  glare 
hot  sun  into  this  shaded  : 
whose  gloom  is  enlivened  by 
many  cheerful  colours,  whilt 
its  tranquillity  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  sound  of 
wheels  or  the  noise  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  sit 
in  grave  postures,  and  generally  in  profound  silence. 

The  ehurches  of  Arta  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty ;  that  of  the 
Madonna  Paregoritza,  or  of  Consolation,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  magni- 
ficent among  them :  the  interior  of  its  principal  dome  is  inlaid  with  gilded 
and  painted  mosaic  in  the  Byzantine  style,  from  the  centre  of  which  hangs 
a  tall  branching  chandelier.  In  its  pavement  is  an  inscription  of  the  early 
times  of  Ambracia,  too  mutilated  to  be  transcribed,  and  containing  only  a  few 
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syllables  of  proper  names,  which,  like  those  of  greater  men,  who  have  been 
deprived  of  immortality  by  some  evil  chance,  have  been  broken  off  from  after 
ages  by  a  few  inches. 

Another  church  of  some  interest  is  that  of  St  Theodora :  it  contains 
the  tomb  of  that  saint,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  Comnenian  family, 
and  foundress  of  a  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  On  the  paneling 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  and  above  the  three  doors  which  lead  to  the 
latter,  are  whole-lengi:}i  portraits  inlaid  with  gilding  in  a  gaudy  style,  as  is 
usoally  the  case  in  Greek  churches  of  large  dimensions:  the  figures  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  placed  as  follows  : — At  each  of  the  two  extremities 
are  two  apostles ;  nearer  to  the  centre,  on  each  side,  are  two  evangelists ; 


corresponding  to  each  other,  are  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  next  to  the  former 
is  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  latter  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
them  all,  is  our  Blessed  Saviour.  The  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  is 
that  which  is  usually  adopted  for  such  paintings  by  the  Greek  Church.  On 
the  walls  of  the  Triforinm  are  portraits  of  male  and  female  SMnts.  It  is  remark- 
able that  while  the  former /ic«  the  spectator,  the  latter  are  seen  only  in  profile. 
This  method  of  representation  seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  the 
opinion,  that  while  the  faith  of  a  Christian  man  should  exhibit  itself  with  a 
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bold  full  face  fronting  the  world,  the  religion  which  nsnallj  best  becomes 
women  is  that  of  meekness  and  modesty,  gentleness  and  retirement. 

Perseus  was  detained  for  several  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Arethon,  or 
Aracthus,  the  river  which  flows  by  the  town  of  Arta,  and  from  which  it 
derives  its  name ;  and  the  traveller  who  remembers  this  circumstance  will  be 
thankful  for  the  facility  now  provided  for  crossing  it  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  over  the  stream.  On  the  other  or  western  side  of  this  bridge,  the 
paved  road  lies  through  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  plain,  which  received  from 
its  ancient  Monarchs  a  pleasing  acknowledgment  of  its  fertility,  in  the  emblems 
engraved  upon  the  coins  which  recorded  their  own  honours.  Thus  on  those 
of  Pyrrhus,  the  Epirot  king,  Ceres  appears  holding  ears  of  com  in  her  right 
hand.  Ancient  money,  in  this  respect,  possessed  this  advantage  over  modem, 
that  in  presenting  to  the  eye  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  soil  and 
country  to  which  it  belonged,  it  indicated  and  inspired  a  feeling  of  patriotism, 
which  was  thus  made,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  national  currency. 

Passing  the  small  village  of  Roca,  perhaps  so  called  from  the  large  quantity 
of  Indian  com,  known  here  by  that  name,  which  is  cultivated  near  it,  we 
arrive,  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Arta,  at  the  river  of  Luro,  which  is  the 
western  limit  of  the  Ambracian  plain.  The  stream  is  crossed  in  a  canoe ;  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  going  westward,  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stand  the  Hellenic  ruins,  now  called  RoGUS. 

The  site  of  this  ancient  city  is  a  very  fortunate  one.  It  commands  the 
western  entrance  to  the  basin  of  Ambracia,  and  is  defended  on  three  sides  by  a 
navigable  river.  The  ruins  themselves  are  not  of  a  very  early  date ;  the  plan 
of  the  Acropolis  is  regular,  and  proves  that,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  the 
science  of  military  architecture  was  far  advanced.  In  the  surrounding  wall, 
rectangular  towers  occur  at  regular  intervals,  and  built  in  horizontal  courses 
of  masonry.  The  structure  of  the  wall  itself  is  beautifully  symmetrical,  and 
partakes  almost  of  the  precision  and  compactness  of  mosaic. 

This  city  is  rendered  very  interesting  by  the  excellent  preservation  of  its 
remains.  In  a  few  weeks  it  might  be  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  a  colony 
from  Corinth  or  Ambracia,  and  put  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The 
restorations  of  its  walls,  both  of  Roman  and  Gothic  times,  prove  that  it  was 
considered  of  importance  in  both.  In  the  centre  of  the  citadel  are  the  ruins 
of  a  monastic  church,  containing  some  frescoes  which  might  have  furnished 
materials  to  Dante  for  sketches  in  his  Inferno.  At  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Acropolis  is  a  pleasing  view  of  the  river  winding  at  the  foot  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  in  the  distance. 

Proceeding  among  the  woods  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  river, 
we  bear  to  the  north-west,  among  the  low  hills  which  lead  into  the  plain  of 
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Lelovo.  At  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  that  village  is  the  woody,  steep, 
and  conical  hill  of  Kastri,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek  citadel. 
Beneath  the  hill,  on  the  east,  is  seen  a  beautiful  valley,  with  a  lake.  The 
remains  of  Kastri  appear  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  those  before  described  of 
Rogds ;  but  there  is  this  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  places,  that  the 
former  seems  to  have  been  built  almost  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  attack 
and  defence,  and  not  for  habitation ;  while  the  latter  was  well  adapted  for 
both.     The  one  was  a  citadel,  the  other  a  city. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  places,  which 
we  have  just  visited? — ^by  what  achievements  were  they  distinguished? — ^to 
what  nations  did  they  belong  ? — what  were  the  fortunes,  what  were  even  the 
names  of  the  cities  themselves  ?  The  evidence  which  is  afforded  for  replying 
to  these  questions  is  very  scanty,  and  can  only  conduct  to  a  conjectural  result. 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  King  of  Macedon,  was  induced  by  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  Epirots  to  besiege  Ambracus,  which  was  favourably  situated 
for  farthering  the  designs  of  an  enemy  desirous,  as  the  Epirots  were,  of 
hovering  over  the  territory  of  Ambracia.  Ambracus  is  described  by  the 
historian  Polybius,  in  his  narrative  of  Philip's  campaign,  as  situated  among 
marshes,  and  having  only  one  approach  from  the  Ambracian  coimtry  by  a 
narrow  artificial  causeway  through  the  morass.  Supposing,  as  seems  most 
natural,  that  Ambracus  was  on  the  frontier  line  between  Epirus  and  Ambracia, 
this  marsh  must  have  lain  between  Ambracus  and  the  plain  of  Ambracia;  that 
is,  on  the  south-east  of  the  former.  It  was  of  no  great  extent,  but  was  well 
fortified  by  a  wall  and  towers.  After  a  siege  Philip  took  it,  and  delivered  it 
to  the  Epirots.  He  then  marched  rapidly  by  a  city  called  Charadra,  aiming 
at  the  narrowest  part,  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  he  was 
eager  to  cross  in  his  route  into  Acarnania.  It  appears  from  this  circumstance, 
that  Charadra  was  in  a  direct  line  between  Ambracus  and  Actium.  These 
details  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  surmise,  that  the  Ambracus  coin- 
cided in  site  with  Kastrf.  The  Epirots,  from  their  situation  and  from  their 
want  of  strength,  would  neither  have  desired,  nor  have  been  able,  to  maintain 
a  fortress  hanging  over  the  Ambracian  frontier  had  it  not  been  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  and  therefore  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  enemy's  country. 
Again,  we  hear  of  no  opposition  made  by  the  city  of  Ambracia  to  the  besiegers 
of  Ambracus ;  which,  had  Ambracus  been  on  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  thus 
the  door  of  the  commerce  of  that  city,  would  surely  have  been  the  case.  The 
site  of  the  lake  and  morass  on  the  south-east  of  the  hill  of  Kastrf,  confirms 
the  above  conclusion. 

Allowing  its  correctness,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  ancient 
name  of  the  city  above  described,  which  stood  upon  the  site  of  Eogds.    Philip, 
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after  the  siege  of  Ambracus,  hastened  towards  Actlum,  and  passed  Charadra 
in  his  way,  which  was  therefore  in  a  direct  line  between  these  two  points. 
The  only  site  which  satisfies  this  condition,  and  where  there  are  any  remains 
of  an  Hellenic  age,  is  Rogtis.  The  name,  too,  of  Charadra  supposes  a  river 
in  its  vicinity,  which  is  there  the  case.  The  term  Charadrus,  by  which  tlie 
river  of  Charadra  was  known,  indicates  a  soil  broken  into  ravines  and  gullies  ; 
and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  word  Rogtis  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  appel- 
lation given  to  abrupt  chasms  and  gorges  in  the  ancient  language  of  Greece. 

The  Lake  of  Xero-Limn^  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  UUeswater,  in 
Westmoreland.  It  lies  among  high  limestone  rocks,  which  are  covered  by  many 
varieties  of  dark  green  shrubs  and  trees  hanging  over  the  water,  and  deepening 
the  shade  cast  on  it  by  its  steep  banks.  Here  and  there  some  water-flowers 
bloom  upon  the  surface,  and  throw  a  little  light  upon  its  gloomy  colour.  The 
only  sounds  near  it  are  those  of  the  wild-fowl  startled  from  its  weeds  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  traveller.  The  road  lies  on  the  eastern  brink  ;  it  is  skirted  by 
a  forest  of  oak,  beech,  and  maple,  which  thickens  on  both  sides  as  we  proceed. 
The  river  is  heard  dashing  along  its  rocky  bed,  at  no  great  distance  to  our 
right,  but  is  not  seen  from  the  route  till  we  cross  a  path  which  passes  over  it 
by  the  bridge  of  the  "  Pasha's  Lady."  The  views  here  are  magnificent, — such 
as  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  exulted  in.  The  river  tosses  itself  in  cascades ; 
shattered  plane-trees  torn  up  by  its  violence  are  lying  over  the  stream  ;  along 
their  trunks  some  speckled  goats  may  be  seen  climbing,  while  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  the  goat-herd  appears  with  his  scarlet  cap  shining  through 
the  trees.  We  continue  our  track  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
traveller  who  diverges  from  his  course  here  will  perhaps  be  driven  back  to 
it  by  wolves,  which  are  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  this  solitary  wood. 
Ascending  to  the  right  over  some  grand  castellated  rocks  of  grey  limestone, 
we  enter  a  more  open  country ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  in  it  of  living 
creature  or  human  habitation.  After  proceeding  a  little  further  to  the  north, 
we  again  approach  the  river,  and  enter  a  small  village  by  its  side. 

In  the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  Charadzo — for  that  is  its  name — 
is  deserted ;  the  inhabitants  close  their  windows,  lock  up  their  doors,  and  quit 
their  houses,  which  they  suiTender  at  tliis  season  to  the  mosquitoes  that  infest 
the  place,  and  drive  them  firom  their  homes.  Apollo  Apomuios  might  do 
good  service  here.  The  luxuriant  fields  of  rice,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of 
marshy  plants  in  the  neighbourhood,  present  infallible  indications  of  the  pre- 
valence of  malaria,  which  operates  as  another  cause  for  their  emigration. 

The  road  from  Charadzo  lies  along  the  wide  and  pebbly  bed  of  the  ancient 
Charadrus,  a  name  which  seems  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  village  above 
mentioned :  it  leads  through  long  thickets  of  thorny  paliurus,  and  occasionally 
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deviates  into  swampy  fields  of  Indian  corn.  The  valley  contracts  itself  into  a 
defile,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  very  lofty  rocks :  those  on  the  left  are 
clothed  to  their  summit  with  trees ;  the  shrubs  which  wave  in  the  wind  at  the 
top  are  scarcely  visible,  on  account  of  their  height ;  the  cultivated  patches  of 
the  valley  are  filled  with  granone,  and  the  soil  is  everywhere  irrigated  with 
limpid  streams.  An  ancient  fortress  rises  on  the  rocks  to  the  right,  to  guard 
the  entrance  of  the  gorge ;  it  is  called  Teravo  :  a  second,  named  Mesotitza, 
is  at  two  miles'  distance  firom  it  on  the  left ;  in  the  valley  beneath  is  a  water- 
mill,  pleasantly  sheltered  by  trees.  The  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  north  is 
called  ToMARiTZA,  that  to  the  north-west  Olitza.  Following  the  valley,  we 
leave  on  our  right  the  narrow  pass  of  Zagatoro,  where,  it  is  asserted  by  the 
peasantry,  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  citadel  on  the  north  side  of  the  defile. 
Similar  remains  are  said  to  exist  between  Mules  and  Kopdni,  at  Therakes. 

The  present  route  offers  a  prospect  of  many  geographical  and  antiquarian 
discoveries  to  the  traveller ;  and,  even  should  his  success  in  these  respects 
be  below  his  anticipations,  it  will  more  than  repay  him  for  his  labour  by  the 
singular  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery.  After  a  ride  of  twelve  hours  from 
Charadzo,  we  arrive  at  the  gates  of  Jannina. 

Of  Jannina  much  has  been  said  and  written.  Its  site  and  surrounding 
objects  are  as  familiar  to  all  as  descriptions  and  sketches  can  make  them.  Its 
history,  society,  and  government  have  alj  received  due  notice ;  antiquities  it 
has  none.  The  city  certainly,  perhaps  even  its  lake,  is  but  a  few  centuries 
old.  The  place  now  possesses  less  interest  than  was  recently  the  case,  and 
has  fallen  into  comparative  decay  with  the  fortunes  of  All  Pasha,  its  late 
extraordinary  master. 

A  few  steps  lead  us  from  the  palace  of  Ali  to  his  grave.  It  is  a  simple 
tomb  of  white  stone,  shrouded  over  with  some  wild  plants  growing  above  it. 
It  affords  a  striking  evidence  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  the  eulogies 
which  have  been  lavished  upon  the  political  prudence  and  sagacity  of  this 
Napoleon  of  Greece.  They  would  indeed  have  been  worth  something,  could 
he,  while  domineering  far  and  wide  from  this  his  citadel,  have  foreseen  this 
one  event,  which  most  concerned  himself, — that  this  would  be  the  result  and 
end  of  the  system  he  was  then  pursuing  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  power, 
that  his  headless  body  would  in  a  few  years  lie  under  a  plain  plastered  slab, 
in  his  own  court-yard ! 

There  is  a  Mosque  near  the  tomb,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake 
over  which  it  stands.  The  traveller  is  permitted  to  enter  it  when  he  has 
taken  off  his  shoes.  It  is  a  plain  square  room,  daubed  over  with  paint 
Sentences — probably  from  the  Koran — are  inscribed  in  vermilion  upon  the 
walls.     A  narrow  pulpit  is  attached  to  the  east  end.     Inserted  in  the  wall  near 


this  rostrum  is  what  may  be  called  the  cynosure  of  a  Turkish  mosque,  namely, 
the  Kebla,  or  window  through  which  the  eye  of  the  Faithful  is  directed  toward 
the  holy  city.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  is  a  lustre  of  glass  lamps,  from 
which  some  ears  of  com  are  hanging.     Above  the  passage  at  the  entrance  is 

a  gallery. 


Not  far  from  the  mosque  is  a  Tomb,  which  now  attracts  more  attention 
than  that  of  the  late  Fasha.  It  is  carefully  inclosed  with  palisades,  through 
which  the  bystanders  look,  some  in  attitudes  of  devotion.  It  contains  the 
body  of  a  Turkish  saint  of  high  reputation,  and  has  therefore  the  privilege  of 
being  panted  green,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  sacred  colour  of  the 
Turks,  and  suggests  the  question,  whether  this  may  not  be  one  of  the  many 
indications  discoverable  in  that  religion,  that  Mahometanism  is  partial  in  its 
origin  and  application ;  that,  as  it  was  born  in,  so  it  was  adapted  particularly 
to,  a  parched,  sandy,  and  arid  country,  where  verdure  would  be  refreshing  to 
the  eye,  and  a  green  surface  would  he  looked  upon  with  a  feeling  of  delight. 

From  Jannina  to  Tepeleni, — the  ancient  Antigoneia, — the  road  leads 
through  the  village  of  Zitza  and  through  the  district  of  Argyro  Castro.  At 
the  base  of  the  lofty  mountains  TrebushEn  and  Kh^rmova  the  river  Bandja 


joins  the  Aous,' forming  together  a  noble  river;  and  on  the  promontory  formed 
1>7  their  junction  stands  the  town  of  Tepeleni,  whose  ruined  palace  and 
shattered  waila  give  an  air  of  solitude  to  a  scene  one  of  the  grandest  in  Epims. 
From  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Bandja,  the  town  with 
its  rocky  peninsula  seems  an  insignificant  spot  in  comparison  with  the  magni- 
ficent mountain  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
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To  the  northward  of  Tepeleni,  the  road  follows  the  banks  of  the  river 
A0U8,  now  a  formidable  stream  rolling  along  its  white  rocky  bed.  The  cliffs 
rise  in  several  places,  almost  perpendicularly,  to  a  great  height  above  the 
stream,  and  in  some  places  the  path  presents  a  descent, — ditGcult  and  even 
dangerous,— through  gorges  so  dark  and  so  narrow,  as  to  seem  at  a  short 
distance  altogether  impassable.  Pursuing  its  tumultuous  course,  the  Aour 
rushes  through  its  many  channels,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of 
Avlona  to  the  nortliward  of  the  town  of  that  name.  At  tlie  bottom  of  the  gulf 
formed  by  this  promontory  are  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Cannia,  placed  on  a 
projecting  rock,  and  also  the  small  port  of  Oricum.  The  Chimeriote  mountains 
extend  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Butlirinto  on  the  sonth ;  they 
are  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  hills  of  Argyro  Castro,  and  terminate  in 
a  rocky  headland  which  sinks  into  the  sea  opposite  to  the  town  of  Avlona,  form- 
ing the  Aeroceraunian  promontory,  whose  lofty  crests,  rising  to  a  great  height 
above  the  sea,  were  objects  of  dread  to  the  ancient  mariner  in  those  seas. 
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Horace  speaks  of  them  as  "  infamea  scopulos  Acroceraunia."  They  are  bare  and 
liarren,  except  towards  tlie  base,  where  they  are  feathered  with  brushwood. 
An  English  traveller,  wlio  encountered  a  dreadful  tempest  in  tliis  sea,  says, 
"  the  night  was  unusually  black,  but  at  intervals  the  lightning  streamed  across 


the  firmament  and  set  it  in  a  blaze.  The  brightest  sunshine  could  not  have  cast 
a  more  vivid  glare  over  the  Acroceraunian  crags."  The  most  projecting  part  of 
the  Acroceraunian  rocks  is  a  tongue  of  land  called,  from  its  form,  Linguetta. 
It  was  on  this  dangemus  sea  that  Cfpsar,  disguised  as  a  slave,  when  caught  in 
a  storm,  in  an  open  boat  in  which  he  was  sailing  to  join  Ins  army  in  Italy, 
re-animated  the  courage  of  the  pilot — "Fear  not,  thou  bearest  the  fortunes 
of  Cffisar." 

To  ascertain  the  site  of  Dodona  would  seem  now  to  require  a  response 
from  the  Oracle  itself.  The  former  dwelling  of  the  spirit,  which  once 
guided  half  the  world,  is  lost.  For  many  generations,  kings,  generals,  and 
statesmen  came  from  the  extreme  coasts  of  Greece,  from  all  the  countries 
stretching  between  Amphip<.)LI8  on  the  east,  and  Apolujxia  on  the  west,  and 
from  the  shores  of  Asia  and  Italy,  lo  consult  the  Oracle ;  but  now  none  can 
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point  to  its  place.  Still  even  the  uncertainty  of  its  site  ia  not  without  its 
interest,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  search  for  it  ia  hopeless.  There  mnst 
l3e  something  peculiar  and  distinct  in  the  remains  of  so  remarkable  a  place. 
The  ruins  of  a  large  capital  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  a  dependent 
city ;  the  ruins  of  a  city,  agaia,  from  thoae  of  a  mere  fortress ;  but  the  ruitis 
of  an  oracular  city  will  have  something  very  different  from  both. 


What  has  perplexed  the  investigation  of  this  question  is,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  not  the  paucity  of  identifying  data,  but  their  multitude  and  variety. 
There  are  so  many  and  conflicting  conditions  to  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  satisfy  them  all.  A  lake,  a  high  mountain,  a  hundred  springs, 
a  miraculous  fountain  which  extinguishes  lights  and  then  rekindles  them ; 
a  forest  of  oaks  and  beeches,  a  wide  plain  of  excellent  pasturage:  these 
characteristics  are  all  put  together,  as  in  the  hue-and-cry  description  of  a 
military  deserter;  these  are  the  attributes  and  features  by  which  Dodoua  is 
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to  be  recogniaed  and  bronght  back  to  the  poet  which  it  has  deserted  in  the 
maps -of  Greece. 

But  has  not  this  varied  description  been  sketched  without  due  discrimina- 
tion ?  Regarding  Dodona  as  a  city  only,  and  not  as  a  coantry,  we  may  observe 
that  it  was  the  most  remarkable  in  this  district ;  indeed,  it  was  the  only  one 
of  any  consideration  within  a  circuit  of  many  miles.  Its  importance  also, 
from  its  sacred  character,  is  not  to  he  neglected.  Now,  supposing  a  traveller 
in  this  part  of  Greece,  but  not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Oracle 
itself,  to  have  met  with  a  phosphoric  fountain,  for  instance,  which  he  found  to 
extinguish  and  then  to  ignite  any  inflammable  substance,  if  he  were  asked,  on 
hia  return  home,  where  this  spring  was  to  be  found,  what  answer  would  he 
have  made  but  this, — "  he  had  seen  it  near  Dodona  1 "  and  thus  a  cluster  of 
wonders  would  soon  group  themselves  about  that  place,  as  the  best  and  almost 
the  only  point  for  their  adhesion  and  support ;  and  so  these  phenomena, 
tliough  really  detached,  but  connected  with  it  by  association,  would  soon  be 
assumed  to  be  tlie  features  of  the  Oracle  itself. 

But  Dodona  was  not  a  city  merely ;  it  was,  we  believe,  a  country  also. 


now  crowded  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  almost  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  oracular  shrine. 

It  has  been  alleged  that,  because  some  authors  place  Dodona  in  MoLOSSiA, 
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and  others  in  Thesprotia,  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  upon  the  borders  of 
both.  But  this  inference  must  be  received  with  certain  limitations.  In 
earlier  times  Dodona  was  in  Thesprotia ;  in  later  ages  it  was  in  Molossia ; 
simply  because  the  greater  part  of  Thesprotia  itself  became  Molossian  by  the 
southward  encroachments  of  the  latter  power,  which,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  reached  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  Again,  in  that 
important  datum  for  determining  the  position  of  Dodona,  namely,  its  distance 
of  four  days'  journey  from  Buthrotum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  modem  Delvino, 
and  of  two  from  Ambracia,  the  present  Arta,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  latter  journey  would  be  with^  and  the  former  against,  the  grain  of  the  hard 
mountain  ranges  which  stretch  from  north  to  south,  between  the  Pindus  and 
the  Ionian  sea. 

These  considerations  are  suggested  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  which 
have  deservedly  attracted  much  attention.  In  our  way  towards  them  we 
proceed  from  Jannina  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  in  an  hour's  time 
from  that  place  pass  by  the  village  of  Grapsista  on  our  left,  then  turn  to  the 
right  up  a  mountain  pass,  whence  we  descend,  having  a  church  called  Ecclesia 
BoDiSTA  on  the  left,  into  an  extensive  plain,  which  lies  below  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Mount  Olitza.  The  ruins,  which  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  this 
plain,  are  about  eleven  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Jannina.  They  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Kastro,  or  ancient  citadel,  of  Dramisus. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  spectator  in  looking  at  these  remains  is 
their  situation.  They  stand  in  a  plain.  The  selection  of  such  a  spot  shows 
a  remarkable  confidence  in  the  inherent  resources  of  the  city ;  for  if  there  is 
one  particular  attribute  of  an  ordinary  Hellenic  town,  it  is  this — that  its 
citadel  is  placed  upon  a  hill,  A  Greek  city  was  always  full  of  suspicions : 
the  exception  furnished  by  the  example  of  Nicopolis,  a  Roman  Greek  city, 
wliich  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  is  an  exception  which  illustrates 
the  rule.  These  ruins,  which  we  are  now  viewing,  are  exclusively  Greek, 
and  in  a  similar  situation ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most 
moimtainous  distiicts  of  Greece.  There  was  no  want  of  localities  admirably 
suited  for  the  erection  of  a  fortress  upon  them,  in  a  country  where  there  are 
pointed  hills  shooting  up  their  heads  on  every  side,  vying,  as  it  were,  with  one 
another  to  be  encircled  with  the  mural  crown  of  an  Hellenic  city.  The 
choice,  therefore,  of  a  level  site  in  such  a  region  as  this  was,  we  conceive, 
made  deliberately,  and  for  some  especial  reason. 

This  peculiarity  is  made  more  remarkable  by  the  smallness  of  the  city 
itself.  The  strength  of  its  population  could  never  have  compensated  for  the 
weakness  of  its  position.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  of  its  upper  and 
lower  divisions  does  not  amount  to  two  English  miles.     The  consideration  of 
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these  two  facts,  the  lowness  of  the  situation,  and  the  small  extent  of  the  city, 
seem  conclusive  objections  against  the  opinion  which  has  ascribed  these  ruins 
to  Passaron,  the  metropolitan  seat  of  the  house  of  Pyrrhus. 

But,  though  the  place  which  we  are  now  viewing  could  have  possessed  no 
military  power,  still,  in  a  social  respect,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable 
importance.  Attached  to  the  Acropolis,  on  the  south-east,  is  the  shell  of  a 
magnificent  Theatre,  one  of  the  largest  now  existing  in  Greece.  It  is  scooped 
in  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  with  a  southern  aspect.  Now,  the  existence  of  a 
theatre  at  all,  especially  in  this  district,  is  a  very  singular  circumstance;  but 
the  existence  of  so  grand  a  theatre,  in  so  insignificant  a  place,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  the  theatre,  we  observe  another  object,  very 
unusual  in  the  remains  of  Epirot  cities.  On  the  north  of  the  theatre,  between 
it  and  the  gate  of  the  lower  city,  are  vestiges  of  two  temples ;  of  the  most 
distant  of  the  two,  fourteen  columns,  or  at  least  the  fragments  of  them,  are 
still  standing.  There  are  not,  we  believe,  fourteen  other  columns  remaining 
together  in  the  whole  of  Epirus. 

Considering  these  circumstances,  and  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from 
them,  we  feel  disposed  to  inquire  whether,  when  contemplating  these  ruins, 
we  are  not  treading  the  soil  once  hallowed  by  tlie  presence  of  Dodona  ?  Does 
not  this  supposition  explain  the  peculiarities  above  noticed?  The  oracular 
city  needed  no  extrinsic  defence  of  a  strong  natural  position ;  it  was  protected 
by  its  own  sanctity.  Being  situated  in  a  plain,  it  was  easy  of  access  for  the 
inquirers  who  came  to  it  from  every  side.  Hence,  too,  we  may  account  for 
the  disproportion  between  the  city  and  the  buildings  with  which  it  was 
adorned.  The  theatre  was  not  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  citizens 
only ;  it  served  as  an  attraction  for  strangers,  and  provided  gratification  for 
those  who  were  brought  there  by  the  celebrity  of  the  oracle.  Whether  the 
temples  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Dodoneean  Jupiter,  and  whether  they  were  contained  in  a  Temenos,  or  sacred 
inclosure,  in  which  the  theatre  probably  stood,  as  was  the  case  with  that  at 
Epidaurus,  will  be  better  determined  by  those  who  may  be  enabled  to  make 
excavations  among  their  ruins. 

For  the  reasons  adduced  above,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  do  not  discover 
here  all  the  natural  phenomena  usually  associated  with  Dodona.  In  order 
to  reconcile  the  modern  picture  with  the  ancient  original,  the  other  features 
of  Dodona  must  be  collected  by  the  topographer  from  various  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  the  limbs  of  his  son,  scattered  about  the  country,  were  by 
iEetes.  We  may  be  compelled  to  go  eight  miles  to  Jannina  for  the  Dodonsean 
lake ;  its  phosphoric  spring  may,  perhaps,  be  found  near  the  sulphuric  mines 
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worked  by  Ali  Pasha,  near  Djerovini :  the  moontam  of  Tomanis  will  be 
represented  by  Olitzka,  with  its  hundred  sources  in  its  glena,  and  this  fertile 
plain  at  its  roots. 

Another  vestige  of  the  oracle  deserves  notice.  There  are  records  of  a 
Bishop  of  Dodona  existing  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  name  which  the  place 
bears  in  the  imperial  documents  of  that  period,  is  Bonditza.     ThJa  appellation 


is  perhaps  to  be  recognised  in  that  of  the  small  church  of  Bodista,  which  we 
passed,  as  above  noticed,  at  a  short  distance  from  this  spot.  It  seems  worth 
an  inquiry,  whether  the  same  name,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is  not  preserved 
in  the  compound  Xero  Boutza,  a  village  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  these 
ruins. 

We  leave  the  remains  of  Dramisus,  and  take  the  road  towards  SuLl.     In 
about  two  hours'  time  we  arrive  at   a   spring,  and  a  little  further,  on   an 
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aim  piHim~irt»^  giuupeu  wiiu  iiiumiuca  and 
houses,  give  it  a.  pleasant  and  refreshing  aspect,  which,  however,  almost 
vanishes  when  you  enter  its  narrow  street. 

The  scenery  of  Sali  is  singularly  fine.     The  river,  after  desicending  in 
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a  south-western  course  from  JanniDa,  makes  a  rapid  bend  towards  the  north, 
and  enters  this  wild  and  magoificent  region  by  a  narrow  chasm. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  scenery  is  striking;  the  waters  pass  through 
a  valley  eight  miles  in  breadth,  meeting  in  one  channel  shortly  before  it  tnms 
off  to  the  north.  The  chasm  into  which  it  now  enters  rises  precipitously  from 
its  bank  to  the  height  of  several  htmdred  feet  above  the  stream.  The  only 
path  by  which  an  entrance  can  be  gained,  lies  along  the  higher  ledges  of  the 
moimtainB,  and  the  access  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  ascent 
attained,  however,  the  chasm  is  suddenly  exposed  to  view.     Vast  and  almost 


perpendicular  precipices  conduct  the  eye  downwards  to  the  dark  Uue  where  the 
river  foams  beneath  in  unsurpassed  grandeur.  At  one  point,  the  course  of  the 
river  may  be  traced  for  six  or  seven  miles  flowing  between  these  mountains, 
some  of  which  rise  upwards  of  three  thousand  feet, — their  precipitous  ledges 
beginning  to  rise  even  from  the  water's  edge,  the  projecting  cliffs  covered  with 
small  oaks,  and  brushwood.  Higher  up,  where  they  recede  further  from  the 
perpendicular  line,  they  receive  the  same  sombre  character  from  the  dark 
thickets  of  pines  which  rise  at  intervals  among  the  rocks. 

Following  this  rugged  path,  which  winds  among  the  rocks  for  about  four 
miles  within  the  pass,  the  traveller  reaches  a  spot  where  further  progress 
seems  impossibles.     The  path  turns  suddenly  off  to  the  right,  and  nothing  but 
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pine-covered  precipices  meet  hia  eye  on  every  side.  A  second  turn  to  the  right 
presents  an  ascending  zig-zag  path,  steep,  nigged,  and  nearly  inaccessible. 
From  the  lofty  point  now  attained  tlie  scenery  opens  out  in  a  moat  magni- 
ficent view.  The  insulated  mountain  on  which  the  fortress  of  Suli  stands, 
hitherto  only  visible  at  intervals  through  the  deep  pass,  is  now  directly  in 
front  of  the  landscape.  The  river,  flowing  in  its  profound  channel  underneath, 
is  here  entirely  concealed  from  the  eye. 


We  pass  onward  along  the  plain  to  the  south,  and  mount  one  of  the 
summits  of  its  eastern  barrier  of  mountains.  This  eminence  is  called  Kastro 
Logeiods,  from  the  fortress  upon  it.  The  view  here  is  very  extensive :  the 
island  of  Santa  Maura, — the  ancient  Leucas, — and  the  grand  outline  of  the 
Acamanian  hills,  form  the  southern  horizon.  At  our  feet  lies  the  whole  plain 
of  Faramythia :  rising  from  its  western  edge,  the  range  of  the  mountains  of 
Parqa,  scattered  over  with  white  villages,  are  seen  standing  in  array  against 
those  of  Suli,  on  one  of  which  we  are.  A  river,  the  ancient  Cocytus,  flows 
from  Paramythia  along  the  plain  into  the  Acheron. 


HOMERIC  INFEENO. 


Pausanias  expressea  his  belief  that  Homer  drew  his  description  of  the 
Lower  World  from  this  part  of  Thesprotia.  The  character  of  the  Homeric 
Inferno  is  very  simple.  Two  rivers,  a  rock,  some  tall  poplars  and  barren 
willows,  are  all  its  sceneiy.  Very  different  indeed  from  subsequent  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  regions.  This  rocky  glen,  through  which  the  Acheron 
tumbles,  over  steep  and  dark  cliffs,  into  the  Faramythian  plain,  what  a  contrast 
does  it  present  to  those  later,  and  especially  Koman,  representations  of  the 
subterranean  world,  in  which  a  splendid  vestibule  leads  through  massive  walls 
and  a  peristyle  of  adamant  into  lengthening  corridors,  and  thence  into  groves 
of  myrtle  and  fragrant  laurels, — into  the  Inferno,  in  short,  of  an  age  and 
nation  which  introduced  a  Baian  luxury  even  into  its  dreariest  abodes,  aud 
dressed  up  the  gloomy  mansion  of  Plato  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
a  palace  of  the  Ciesars.  Very  different,  too,  the  pnnciples  which  suggested 
these  later  descriptions,  from  the  melancholy  language  in  which  the  Achilles 
of  Homer  declares  upon  this  spot  that  he  had  rather  cultivate  these  swampy 
fields  as  a  day-labourer  than  enjoy  the  honours  of  the  royal  state  among  the 
dead:  and  very  different  the  influence  of  this  diversity  of  belief  on  the 
character  of  the  nations  by  which  it  was  entertained. 

Three  or  four  cottages,  a  ruined  charch,  and  a  ruinous  fortress,  are  all  the 
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artificial  adjuncts  of  tliis  spot.  Tliey  stand  on  the  verge  of  a  plain,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aclieron.  The  place  is  called  AlA  Glyky,  Above  them,  to 
the  north-east,  rise  the  lofty  mountains  of  Suli,  one  crowning  the  other,  and 
some  bearing  on  their  summits  those  proud  castles  which  nothing  but  famine 
and  avarice  could  storm.  The  Acheron  falls  from  these  bills  through  a  deep 
and  rocky  gorge :  leaving  these  cottages  to  the  right,  it  expands  into  a  turbid 
and  eddying  stream,  and  then  winds  quietly  through  a  flat,  marshy  country, 
in  which  it  forms  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and,  uniting  itself  with  the  Cocytns, 
falls  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 


The  port  of  Glyky,  into  which  the  Acheron  discharges  itself,  seems  to 
have  communicated  its  name  to  the  place  where  we  now  are.  Its  adoption 
may  abo  have  been  suggested  by  a  desire  to  merge  all  the  former  sadness  of 
the  spot  in  such  an  agreeable  euphemism.  The  feeling  which  in  other 
cases  appeased  the  most  awful  Deities,  and  beguiled  the  most  painful  diseases, 
hy  the  charm  of  a  Name,  might  also  hope  to  sweeUn  the  river  of  woe :  the 
name,  too,  it  is  evident,  was  conferred  at  a  time  when  Christianity  gave  an 
additional  reason  for  the  choice,  as  well  as  another  meaning  to  it  when  made. 


33«  SCENEET  OF  THE  ACHERON. 

The  ruined  church  at  Aia  Glyky  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple. 
The  fragments  of  eight  or  nine  granite  columns  of  the  former  Rtructure  still 
remain.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  the  oracular  shrine  where 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  -were  consulted.  It  was  natural  to  inquire  of  the 
departed  in  the  place  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  passed  into  another 
state  of  being.  The  banks  of  the  Acheron,  therefore,  were  the  favourite  resort 
of  Necromancy.     There  was  also  high  authority  for  this  practice  :  Homer  no 


sooner  places  here  tlie  souls  of  his  Seers  and  Heroes,  than  he  begins  to  consnlt 
them  on  the  spot.  We  see  no  willows  at  present,  such  as  are  placed  by  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.  There  are,  indeed,  few  trees  of  any  kind  in 
the  plain,  and  none  of  any  size :  a  few  Oriental  plane-trees,  and  some  low 
tamarisks,  skirt  the  water's  edge,  two  or  three  wild  fig-trees,  and  some  bright- 
leaved  pomegranates :  a  somewhat  melancholy  group,  but  not  inappropriate. 
A  plucked  fruit  of  the  latter  tree,  bursting  with  the  crimson  grains  which  give 
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it  its  name,  and  placed,  aa  it  was  in  ancient  timca,  in  the  hands  of  a  Bculptured 
figure  of  a  deceased  person  reclining  on  a  sarcopliagus  containing  his  ashea, 
served  as  a.  pleasing  symbol  to  express  the  assurance  that,  though  his  life 
was  now  plucked  from  its  tree,  yet  that  it  was  not  gathered  too  early,  bat 
ripely  teeming  with  many  seeds  of  rich  fruit.  The  price  of  a  few  grains  of 
the  same  ftait  gained  also  a  Queen  for  the  nether  world. 

Id  our  way  up  the  dark  chasm  of  the  Acheron,  the  Eiver  is  on  our  right. 
We  mount  the  hill  of  Zabrucho,  whence  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  three 
fortresses  crowning  the  crests  of  three  lofty  rocks,  the  citadels  of  Suli ;  that 
on  our  left  is  Kunohi,  in  front  is  KlAFPA,  to  the  right  is  Abarieo.  Descend- 
ing eastward  from  this  hill,  we  arrive  at  the  junction  of  the  Acheron  and  a 
river  falling  from  the  left,  which  we  cross  by  a  bridge  at  a  ruined  mill.     The 


valley  is  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  profusion  of  shrubs,  among  which  may  be 
seen  the  myrtle,  the  lentisk,  the  prin^ri,  the  arbutus,  and  the  broom.  How 
little  have  the  appellations  of  the  most  lowly  natural  objects  been  changed  in 
Greece !  These  humble  plants  are  known  by  the  same  words  which  they  bore 
of  old,  whilst  the  ancient  titles  of  her  Cities  and  Nations  are  heard  no  more. 
The  name  of  Epirus  has  vanished,  while  the  names  of  its  shrubs  and  herbs  are 
in  the  mouth  of  every  shepherd. 

Mounting  along  this  woody  glen,  we  pass  between  the  SuUot  castles  of 
Knnghi  and  Kiaffa,  seated,  as  it  were,  on  their  rocky  thrones,  from  which 
they  once  domineered  over  the  plain  below.  At  Samoniba,  iu  the  intermediate 
valley,  are  some  ragged  uninhabited  huts,  shaded  by  wild  fig-trees ;  but  the 
most  desolate  object  is  the  village  of  Kako-Suli,  lying  a  little  beyond,  once 
the  capital  of  the  mountain  Republic.  The  skeletons  of  the  houses  are  still 
standing ;  the  hearths  are  yet  black  with  their  former  fires ;  the  staircases  still 
lead  to  the  upper  chambers ;  but  no  one  now  dwells  in  the  house,  or  sits  by 
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the  hearth,  or  mounts  the  staircase.  Over  tlie  doors  hang  the  boughs  of  figs 
and  pear-trees,  wliich  seem  to  have  grown  wild.  Once,  it  is  said,  there  were 
three  hundred  houses  in  this  village  :  and  there  are  still  more  than  a  hundred 
cisterns  lying  close  together  in  the  rocky  soil.  One  hut  upon  the  spot  still 
lodges  a  few  goat-herds.  The  former  inhabitants  of  Suli  have  in  their  misfor- 
tunes one  consolation ;  their  courage  and  their  fate  have  raised  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  from  bandits  into  heroes,  and  given  to  their  country  an 
interest  and  a  name  equal  to  that  of  an  ancient  republic  of  Greece. 


Let  U8  retrace  our  steps  from  SuU  in  a  southerly  direction. 
The  ancient  geography  of  the  interior  of  jEtolia  now  claims  attention.  For 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject  we  possess  very  scanty  materials.  A  passage 
of  Polybiua  is  here  our  only  guide ;  and  we  confess  that,  after  an  examination 
of  it,  and  a  comparison  of  its  details  with  the  features  of  the  cotmtry  itself, 
we  have  been  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 

Let  us  follow  the  march  of  Philip  in  our  modem  maps  of  Acamania  and 
jEtolia.  We  pursue  his  course  from  Cephalonia  to  Santa  Maura,  thence,  by 
the  sites  of  Actium  and  Anactorium,  we  arrive  at  Limniea,  near  Argos 
Amfhiluchicum,  at  the  south-ea.'it  angle  of  the  gulf;  we  accompany  him 
through  the  Agreean  territory  till  we  reach  the  banks  of  the  Aspropotamo, — 
the  ancient  Achelous, — which  we  cross  at  the  ford  of  Lepbnu,  near  the  ruins 
of  Stratub,  the  ancient  Acarnanian  capital.  Here  we  enter  the  district  now 
called  Bloko,  the  northern  division  of  jEtolia,  which  consists  of  a  wide  and 
fruitful  lowland  called  the  "  Great  .^tolian  plain  "  by  early  geographers.  On 
the  south  of  this  plain  are  two  lakes  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow 
causeway :  one  of  them,  perhaps  hoth, — for  their  waters  are  frequently  united, — 
was  formerly  called  the  Triclinnian.    Philip,  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  had  this 
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lake  upon  his  left  during  three  miles  of  his  march  towards  Thermua,  to  which 
he  was  advancing  in  a  direct  line  from  the  point  where  he  had  passed  the 
Achelous,  and  at  full  speed.  We  know  not,  therefore,  how  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  capital  of  ^tolia  stood  on  one  of  the  northern  crests 
of  Aracynthus,  the  modem  Zygo,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  lakes  above  mentioned. 

The  ancient  road-book  of  central  jEtolia  is  reduced  to  a  single  passage  of 
one  historian,  and  our  geographical  conclnsions  with  respect  to  that  province 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  position  which  we  assign  to  Tliermus. 

Under  tlieae  circumstances  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  pronounce  with  any 
degree  of  confidence,  on  a  point  concerning  which  the  evidence  is  so  scanty 
and  inconclusive,  especially  as  an  error,  committed  in  this  particular,  would 
affect  the  whole  of  the  topographical  results  in  this  district.  We  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  commending  the  subject  to  the  investigation  of  future 


geographers,  in  the  belief  that  a  spot  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  as 
Thermns  cannot  but  preserve  some  still-surviving  vestiges  of  that  splendour 
by  which  it  was  formerly  distinguished,  and  that  it  will  thus  furnish  encourage- 
ment to  their  researches  before  they  are  conunenced,  and  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  their  success  when  those  researches  are  completed. 

The  other  two  cities  in  iEtolla  of  the  greatest  celebrity  in  ancient  times 
were  Pleubon  and  Calydon,  The  older  town  of  Pleuron  stood  at  the  south- 
east foot  of  the  Aracynthus,  on  a  site  now  called  Gyphto  Kastro :  the  newer 
was  on  a  hill  farther  to  the  west,  on  a  summit  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Kastro  of  Ir^ne,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  modem  town  of 
Missolonghi.  The  remains  here  are  considerable ;  they  consist  of  walls,  gates, 
and  an  ancient  theatre. 

Calydon,  the  city  of  Meleager,  and  distinguished  by  the  description  of  its 
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siege  by  the  Caretea,  given  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  Btood  on  a  gentle  declivity 
sloping  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Evenus,  which  flows  by  its  foot  into 
the  sea.  Some  of  the  walls  contemporary  with  the  great  Epic  Poet  still 
remain.  In  the  plain  below  them  were  the  vineyards  and  comlields  which  the 
^tolian  inhabitants  of  Calydon  offered  to  Meleager  as  an  inducement  for  him 
to  join  them  in  repelling  their  assailants.  The  spot  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Kurt  Aga,  A  little  above  it  to  the  north  is  the  point  in  the  river 
Evenus  at  which  the  Centaur  Nessns  bore  Dcianira  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  shore,  when  she  was  accompanying  her  husband,  Hercules,  for  the  first 
time  on  his  expedition  from  .^totia.  The  stream  is  now  called  Fidaro,  pro- 
bably from  its  winding  course :  the  word  seems  to  be  formed  from  the 
modem  Greek  terms  Fidi  and  Fidari,  a  snake,  and  may  properly  be  rendered 
Serpentine. 


The  name  of  Missolonghi,  a  small  Greek  town  opposite  to  Fatros,  beloDgs 
to  modem  History ;  the  heroic  resistance  of  its  garrison  in  the  war  of  Greek 
independence  made  the  name  famous  throughout  Europe.     For  ten  months. 
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with  feeble  and  inaignificant  rampartB,  !ts  small  garrison  defied  tlie  efforts  ol 
the  whole  Turkish  army  under  one  of  its  greatest  leaders.  Seeing  all  their 
hopes  destroyed,  they  determined  to  cut  their  way  through  the  besieging  army. 
Two  divisions  succeeded  in  the  attempt ;  the  third,  encumbered  by  the  women 
and  children,  waa  driven  back  into  the  town  and  cut  to  pieces. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  seventh  of  October,  a.d,  1571,  the  Armadas 
of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  Christian  States  of  Europe  which 
were  opposed  to  him,  found  themselves  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  waters  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Naupactus. 


The  King  of  Spain,  Philip  the  Second,  had  dispatched  thither  his  fleet  of 
more  than  a  hundred  sail,  under  the  command  of  liis  brother  John  of  Austria. 
John  Andrew  Doria,  the  descendant  of  the  great  admiral  of  that  name,  led  on 
the  galleys  of  Genoa  to  the  battle  ;  they  were  joined  by  twelve  vessels  of  the 
Pope,  Pius  the  Fifth,  and  more  than  a  hundred  from  Venice,  The  Princes  of 
Parma  and-  Urbino  were  present.  Twelve  thousand  Italians,  five  thousand 
S|>aniards,  and  more  than  six  thousand  of  other  nations,  took  part  in  the 
engagement.  The  Turkish  fleet,  which  was  much  superior  in  number  to  that 
of  the  Christians,  had  set  sail  from  Naupactus.  where  it  had  been  stationed, 
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and  came  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  the  small  islands — now  before  us  as  we  sail 
from  ^tolia— of  Kurzolari,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Achelous.  Each  of  the  armaments  formed  itself  on  the  spot  into  three  ranks, 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  It  is  said  that  John  of  Austria,  the 
admiral  of  tlie  allied  forces,  embarked  in  his  frigate  and  went  along  the  lines 
exhorting  each  individual  to  combat  boldly  for  the  defence  and  honour  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  assuiing  them  all  of  the  protection  of  God,  in  whose  cause 
they  were  about  to  fight.  It  is  added,  that  the  soldiers  were  so  much  affected 
by  his  words  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  replied  only  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  Victory !  Victory  I  In  the  meantime,  as  they  well  knew  would  be  the 
case,  all  Christian  nations,  both  far  and  near,  were  offering  up  prayers  with 
one  heart  for  the  success  of  the  arms  which  they  were  wielding.  The  conflict 
lasted  four  hours  without  producing  any  decisive  result ;  but  when  the  wind 
veered  to  the  southward,  the  attack  of  the  Christians  became  more  impetuous, 
and  their  foes,  who  were  not  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind  and  sea, 
began  to  give  way :  the  death  of  their  admiral  added  to  their  consternation ; 
their  rout  soon  became  general.  Upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  Turks  fell  in 
the  battle.  More  than  twelve  thousand  Christian  slaves,  who  were  found  in 
the  Turkish  vessels,  were  set  at  liberty.  Sixty-two  Ottoman  ships  were  sunk, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  were  taken.  So  ended  the  battle  of 
Naupactus,  or  Lepanto.  The  arrival  of  the  news  of  this  great  victory  at 
Rome  revived  the  memory  of  her  ancient  triumphs.  The  General  of  the  Papal 
arms  was  received  with  the  utmost  splendour  by  the  Senate  and  Magistrates, 
and  escorted  to  the  Capitol  and  into  the  presence  of  the  Pope  at  the  Church 
which  stands  on  the  lofty  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

We  pass  over  the  waters  on  which  this  engagement  took  place,  and  cross 
the  narrow  strait  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  passage  is  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  broad,  and  lies  between  two  promontories,  that  to  the 
south  being  the  Rhium,  and  the  northern  the  Antirrhium,  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy. On  each  of  these  capes  stands  a  castle,  where  formerly  was  a  Temple 
of  Neptune.     The  depth  of  the  water  between  them  is  about  thirty  fathoms. 


'  _i_VT'i  ^        from  tlie  coast  of  Jl^pinia  to  the  Islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 
We  commence  with  the  principal  and  roost  northern  of  them, 
that  of  KORFOU,  the  ancient  Gorcyka, 

The  modem  town  of  Korfou,  whicli  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island,  is,  in  its  appearance,  neither  Greek  not  Italian,  but  partakes  of 
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both  characters.  On  entering  its  low  gateway,  from  the  interior  of  the  island, 
we  are  reminded  a  little  of  the  ancient  dwellings  of  Pompeii  by  the  uniform 
smallnesa  of  the  hoiisea,  and  the  narrowneas  and  regularity  of  the  streeta.  It 
may  be  called  a  geographical  mosaic,  to  which  many  countries  of  Europe  have 
contributed  a  stone  and  a  colour.  Thus  the  streets  are  Italian,  at  least  in  their 
style  and  names :  the  arcades  by  which  they  are  flanked,  might  have  come 


from  Padua,  or  Bologna ;  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  is  seen  marching,  in 
stone,  along  the  Venetian  walls  of  its  fortress ;  beneath  them  you  find  rusty 
pieces  of  cannon  stamped  with  the  words  Libert^  and  Egalit^,  which  carry  you 
back  to  the  time  when  the  island  was  held  under  French  rule ;  and  if  you  walk 
to  the  other  end  of  the  Strada  Reale,  you  will  there  hear,  in  the  market,  more 
than  one  Ionian  vendor  debating  with  an  Irish  or  English  soldier,  how  much 
he  is  to  receive  for  his  wares  in  certain  Greek  oboli,  which  bear  the  Venetian 
LioD  on  one  side,  and  a  Britannia  with  her  ^gis  on  the  other,  and  present 
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an  epitome  of  the  modem  historj  of  the  island,  and  make  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  aeries  of  brass  and  silver  records  of  the  same  kind  whicli 
tell  wtiat  Korfou  was  in  former  ages.  A  Triton  striking  ^vitb  his  trident ; 
a  prow  of  a  ship,  a  galley  in  full  s^l,  the  gardens  of  Alcinoos,  and  a 
Bacchns  crowned  with  ivy ;  these  are  some  of  the  monetary  memorials  of  the 
former  power,  commerce,  and  productions  of  Corcyra. 

On  the  east  of  the  same  street  is  the  Spianata,  or  esplanade,  one  side  of 
which  is  bounded  by  the  palace  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  a  handsome 
building  of  Maltese  stone ;  on  the  east  is  the  citadel  and  the  two  conical 
crests, — the  "  aerial  summits  of  the  Phseacians  "  in  Virgil, — irom  which  the 
Island  is  said  to  derive  its  name ;  though  the  word  Gurfo,  by  which  it  is 
designated  in  Boccaccio,  as  well  as  the  modem  Greek  term  Korfou,  would  lead 
us  to  seek  its  ori^n  in  a  Homaic  corruption  of  the  ancient  word  for  Kolpo, 
Gulf,  or  Bay,  which  miglit  be  well  applied  to  the  harbour  beneath  the 
sommits  above-mentioned. 

The  esplanade  is  enli- 
vened by  reviews  of  three 
or  four  thonsand  English 
troops,  and,  toward  even- 
ing, is  the  resort  of  the 
Greek  Priests  of  the  neigh- 
bouring university.  There 
is  something  very  pictur- 
esque in  the  appearance 
of  these  persons,  with  their 
black  caps,  resembling  the 
modius  seen  on  the  heads 

of  the  ancient  statues  of  —    _     -    .^  =«7^.i.^    

Serapis  and  Osiris,  their  ^■■"  "mn  i"  ™mi... 

long  beards  and  pale  complexions,  and  their  black  flowing  cloak — a  relic, 

no  doubt,  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  garment  of  which  Tertullian  wrote — as 
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they  sit  upon  the  benches,  or  pace  beneath  the  acacias  and  lime-trees  of  the 
place. 

There  is  a  work  on  Korfou,  written  by  one  of  its  patricians,  which  gives 
some  interesting  details  with  respect  to  the  island  and  its  inhabitants :  the 
author  asserts  that,  among  other  superstitions,  the  common  people  have  a 
strong  objection  to  go  on  the  left  side  of  a  mill-stream,  or  near  the  house  of 
a  dead  miser,  to  be  married, on  a  Wednesday,  or  in  the  month  of  February. 
Some  of  these  antipathies  are,  probably,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  wlio 
prescribes  certain  days  for  marriage  and  other  ceremonies.  The  wind  which 
sighs  through*  the  leaves  of  a  forest  in  a  dark  winter's  night,  is  said  by  them 
to'befmade  up  of  the  sduls  of  bad  men.  At  Leucimna,  the  modem  Capo 
Bianc<y,  where  the  Corcyrseans  erected  a  trophy  after  their  naval  struggle 
with  the  Corinthians,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  an  eminence 
which  is  the-  favourite  resort  of  the  Nereids,  who  are  supposed  to  have  great 
influence  over  the  health  and  fortunes  of  their  neighbours,  and  which  is  called 
from  them  Nefeido.Kastro. 

Ix  is  worth  while  to  observe  how  these  mythological  playthings  are 
thrown  awaj*  on '  ifiore  trying  and  solemn  occasions.  At  the  deathbed, 
when  the  nearest  relative  has  closed  the  eyes  of  the  deceased,  and  when 
the  windows  of  his  chamber  have  been  thrown  open  to  give  his  soul 
a  free  passage  to  heaven;  when  the  Moerologists,  or  professional  mourners, 
have  ceased  thfeir  doleful  exclamations,  the  simple  words  are  uttered  by 
those"  present,  "  He  is*  now  before  his  Maker,  who  judges, — and  may  He 
pardon  him!"  The  corpse  is  then  washed,  dressed  in  its  best  attire, 
wrapped  in  the  winding-rsheet,  and  laid  out  for  twenty-fdur  hours.  The  last 
embrace  is  concluded  with  a  chant  of  the  solemn  and  melodious  hymn 
attributed  to  Damascene : — "  Seeing  me  speechless  and  breathless,  oh!  weep 
over  me,  all  my  brothers,  friends,  kindred,  and  acquaintance ;  for  yesterday 
I  was  talking  to  you.  Give  me  the  last  embrace,  for  I  shall  not  walk  or 
speak  with  you  again.  I  go  away  to  the  Judge,  with  whom  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons ;  I  go  where  servants  and  masters  stand  together ;  kings 
and  soldiers,  rich  and  poor,  in  equal  dignity,  for  every  one  will  be  either 
glorified  or  condemned  according  to  his  own  works." 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  map  of  the  Homeric  Phaeacia  which  shall  coincide 
in  its  details  with  the  localities  of  Korfou.  Nor  will  the  topographer  find  it 
an  easy  task  to  discover  the  natural  objects  connected  in  the  Odyssey  with  the 
city  of  Alcinous.  Where  arc  the  two  fountains  which  flowed  near  it? — where 
is  the  stream  of  the  Eiver  God  whom  Ulysses  invokes  in  his  prayers?  Is  it 
to  be  found  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Potamo,  or  not  far  from  Cape  Sideri,  to 
suit  the  hypothesis, — the  most  prevalent,  one  among  the  Phssacian  antiquaries 
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of  the  present  day,— whicli  lands  Ulysses  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
island,  becanse  he  is  brought  to  it  by  a.  northerly  wind,  and  wiiich  places  the 
city  of  Alcinous  at  Aphiona  in  that  district  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  proofs  are  wanting  to  show  the  identity  of  the 
Phieacian  town  with  that  of  the  Libumians  who  were  dispossessed  by  the 
Corinthian  colony,  which  settled  in  tlie  island;  for  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  the  name  of  PalEeopolis,  in  its  existing  remains,  and  in  the 
general  correspondence  of  its  features  with  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient 


capital  of  Corcyra,  that  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  modern  town  is  the  site  of 
the  colonized  city.  Wherever  the  Phseacian  town  of  Homer  may  have  been, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  Corcyra  of  Tlmcydides. 

On  visiting  Paljeopolis  we  feel  some  compensation  in  reflecting,  that 
although  we  may  not  be  permitted  confidently  to  indulge  the  belief  that  the 
hero  of  Ithaca  ran -and  wrestled  with  the  flower  of  the  Pheeacian  youth  beneath 
this  woody  hill,  yet  that  we  are  beholding  a  scene  invested  with  a  painfiil 
interest  by   the   memorable  contesis  of  Corcyra  with  Corinth,  her  mother 
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countiy.     This  hill   was  the  Corcyrsean  Acropolis ;   but  which  of  the  two 
harbours  that  lie,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  of  it,  was  the 

Hyllaic?  That,  as  well 
as  the  Acropolis,  was  in 
the  hande  of  the  popular 
party,  while  their  antago- 
nists were  in  possession  of 
the  Agora,  and  of  the  har- 
bour near  it.  We  find  in 
the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
dides  that  the  nobles  set 
fire  to  the  Agora  in  self- 
defence,  and  that  the  whole 
town  would  have  been  con- 
sumed had  not  the  wind 
been  contrary.  Which  way 
was  the  wind?  This  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  the 
n-miLTK,!. « .  cur.  f.T.  .1  jjn.  arrival,  the  next  morning, 

of  the  Athenian  fleet  irom 
n  point  to  the  south  as  far  distant  as  Naupactiis.  Thence  we  may  infer  that 
the  Hyllaic  harbour  was  to  the  south  of  the  site  of  the  Acropolis,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  lagune  of  CalichiopouLO,  and  that  the  Agora  and 
its  adjacent  harbour  lie  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Palieopolis,  and 
toward  the  modem  Kastkades.  It  also  follows,  that  the  temple  of  Juno  to 
which  the  nobles  fled,  stood  near  the  place  now  occupied  by  an  English 
cannon, — thence  called  the  One-gun  Battery;  that  they  were  carried  to  the 
rocky  islet  opposite  the  temple,  now  called  Perama,  or  the  Ferry  of  the 
Hyllnic  harbour ;  and  these  olive-trees  remind  us  of  the  voluntary  death  by 
which,  on  being  brought  back  to  the  temple,  they  rescued  themselves  from  the 
hands  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Of  one  of  the  temples  which  adorned  the  ancient  town  the  remains  are 
still  visible.  They  are  prettily  situated  among  trees  on  the  high  clifis 
upon  the  coast  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  Acropolis.  From  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  sea,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  small  chapel  which  once 
stood  upon  its  ruins  having  been  dedicated  to  Saint  Nicolas, — the  sailor  saint 
of  the  Greek  Church, — we  might  conjecture  that  these  remains  belonged 
to  some  modem  form  of  the  temple  of  Neptnne,  the  "  beautiful  PosiDElUM  " 
of  Nausicaa. 

Of  Nausicaa  herself  we  should  be  very  glad  to  find  here  some  trace  or 
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interest  as  ners.  vv  e  mm  away  witti  plea- 
sure iVom  the  savage  Bcenes  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  when  this  land  was 
the  victim  of  civil  feuds,  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  Homeric  time, 
and  among  all  the  ohjects  which  the  contemplation  of  that  period  brings 
before  tis  in  this  place,  none  is  so  attractive  as  the  daughter  of  Alcinous ; 
we  feel  emotions  of  affectionate  respect  towards  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
for  having  conceived  and  delineated  a  character  like  hers.  That  age  could 
not  be  barbarous  when  the  descriptions  of  such  delicate  refinement,  gentle- 
ness, and  kindness  as  are  there  portrayed,  could  be  acceptable  to  the  audience 
of  the  poet. 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  objects  with  which  her  memory  may  be 
connected,  we  look  at  the  natural  features  of  the  island  as  the  remaining 
witnesses  of  the  age  and  state  of  society  in  which  she  passed  her  days. 
These  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  In  every  part  of  Korfou  we  have 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  which  is  so  interlaced  with  the  land  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  group  of  islands.  From  the  absence  of  all  hedges,  and 
of  almost  all  show  of  division  of  property  in  the  island,  through  which  the 
road  seems  to  wind  with  tlie  freedom  of  a  river,  there  is  a  unity  in  it  which 
is  veiy  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  surface  is  broken  into  hill  and  valley, 
and  sprinkled  over  with  olives,  the  principal  produce  of  the  soil,  which  would 
fatigue  the  sight  with  their  monotony,  were  not  their  pale  and  quivering 
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foliage  agreeaWy  relieved  by  dark  groups  of  tall  cypi-esscs,  looking  in  Ihe 
distance  like  the  spirea  of  some  venerable  minster.  By  tlie  side  of  one  of 
the  clear  streams  which  flow  from  the  rocks  beneath  their  shade,  the  pencil  of 
Poussiii  or  of  Claude  would  have  placed,  as  in  an  appropriate  sjjot,  the  nymph- 
like Nausicaa  and  her  maidens,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
In  our  voyage  from  Korfou  south- 


night  heard  a  voyce  calling  aloud,  Thamus,  Thamus!  who  giving  eare  to  the 
cry,  was  bidden,  (for  he  was  pilot  of  the  ship,)  when  he  came  near  to  Palodas, 
to  tell  that  the  great  <iod  Pan  was  dead;  wliicli  lie  doubting  to  do,  yet  for 
that  when  he  came  to  Palodas  there  was  such  a  calme  of  T\<ind  that  the  sliip 
stood  still  in  the  sea  unmoored,  he  was  forced  to  cry  aloud  that  Pan  was  dead  ; 
wherewithal  there  was  such  piteous  outcries  and  dreadful  shrieking  as  halli 
not  been  the  like.  By  which  Pan  of  some  is  understood  the  great  Sathanas, 
whose  kingdom  was  at  that  time  by  Christ  conquered,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
broken  up  ;  for  at  that  time  all  Oracles  surceased,  and  enchanted  Spirits  thnt 
were  wont  to  delude  the  people  henceforth  held  their  peace." 


x-?e:  ^--^- 


The  words  in  which  Milton  reters  to  thia  incident  in  his  Ode  cm  the  Nativity 
will  recur  to  the  memory  of  the  English  traveller,  as  he  Bails  over  this  spot, 
particularly  if  it  be  in  the  darkness  of  night  by  the  island  of  Paxo, — 

"  The  Oradea  mre  dumb ; 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Buds  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving.  Ac. 
"  The  loDolj  moiiatainB  o'er. 

And  the  resounding  ahore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  kmeni" 

Passing  along  the  west  coast  of  Santa  Maura,  the  ancient  Leucas,  we  are 
brought  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  on  which  the  temple  of  the 
Leucadian  Apollo  foimerly  stood.  The  promontory  was  then  called  Leucates, 
and  now  by  a  common  change  corrupted  into  Ducato,  and  is  known  to  the 
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modem  Greek  sailor  as  the  Lady's  Cape.  The  latter  appellation  may  be 
derived  from  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Sappho,  who  is  said  to  have 
thrown  herself  from  its  summit  into  the  sea.  Since  her  time  it  has  been 
generally  called  the  Lovers'  Leap.  Whether  she  was  the  first  who  made  trial 
is  donbtfiil.  Ovid  indeed  tells  us  that  the  virtues  of  a  plunge  into  the  waters 
beneath  it  were  known  at  an  earlier  date,  even  in  the  age  of  Deucalion : 
while  Menander  affirms,  that  no  one  had  preceded  the  ^olian  maid  in  the 
experiment. 


Toward  the  extremity  of  the  cape  the  cliffs  decrease  in  height,  gently 
shelving  into  the  sea,  till  at  the  low  white  promontory  itself  the  surface  of 
the  rock  coincides  with  that  of  the  water.  It  was,  probably,  the  tendency  of 
this  rocky  point  to  run  into  a  reef  that  rendered  it  proverbially  dangerous  to 
ships.  Above  it  stood,  visible  from  afar,  the  "Apollo  dreaded  by  sailors,"  who 
was  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  by  the  mariner  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  uses  for  which  tliis  rock  was  originally  employed 
were  religious  and  judicial.  In  critical  times,  slaves  and  criminals  were  thrown 
from  its  summit  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice:  it  seems  also  to  have  served  as  an 
ordeal  by  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  party  might  be  deter- 
miued.  In  some  instances,  the  priests  of  Apollo's  temple  above  it  offered 
themselves  as  victims ;  though  upon  these  occasions  it  is  said  that  care  was 
taken  to  buoy  them  up  by  live  birds  and  artificial  pinions  in  their  descent, 


■which  was  thoa  broken  and  made  easy,  and  that  bo  they  were  enabled  to 
repeat  the  experiment  at  different  times,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  similar 
attempts  by  their  own  example.  They  assm^d  those  who  had  fruitlessly 
■wandered  in  search  of  their  parents,  that  they  would  find  them  after  a  dive 
in  this  vision-clearing  sea  ;  and  they  persuaded  others  that  Apollo,  the  God  of 
Medicine,  had  prescribed  a  leap  from  his  own  rock  as  a  cure  for  ill-requited  love. 


above  it  is  overgrown  with  myrtles  and  other  aro- 
matic plants.  From  this  point,  in  the  calm  which  precedes  the  dawn  of 
a  summer's  day,  the  traveller  may  behold  the  smoke  mounting  from  the  hills 
of  Ithaca,  the  sight  which,  as  Homer  says,  Ulysses  longed  to  see. 

But  here  arises  a  question.  Is  the  modem  TniAKi.at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  the  Ithaca  of  the  Odyssey  or  not?  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  assured 
by  some,  that  we  need  not  be  under  any  anxiety  on  this  point ;  that  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  us  to  see  to-day  the  view  which  Minerva  showed  to  Ulysses, 
when  he  landed  here  from  the  island  of  Alcinous  on  his  return  home  some 
three  thousand  years  ago ;  that  in  our  rambles  through  the  island  we  may 
visit  the  harbour  of  the  venerable  Phorcys,  and  see  the  votive  niches  in  the 
Grotto  of  the  NrMPHS ;  that  when  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  a  mid-day  sun, 
after  having  quenched  our  thirst  under  the  shade  of  the  "  Raven's  Rock," 
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with  the  "  black  water "  of  the  fountain  of  Abethuse,  we  may  regale  our 
appetites  witli  fruits  gathered  in  the  gardens  once  tilled  by  the  hand  of  Laertes, 
and  reiiieah  imcselvea  by  the  coolness  of  the  sea-breeze  playing  over  the  rocks 
and'among  the  walla  of  the  lofty  palace  of  the  Hero  of  the  Odyssey  himself. 
■  iThere  is  something,  it  is  true,  very  fascinating  in  thus  being  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  Homeric  scenery  and  characters,  and  in  reading  with 
our  own  eyes  the  original  of  which  his  poem  is  a  transcript. 


But  we  are  not  allowed  to  migrate,  unmolested,  to  this  Island  of  the 
Happy,,or  to  remain-in  Tthe  peaceful  enjoyment  of  this  Heroic  society.  We 
are  ptesej;itedl)y  a  German  topographer  with  a  map  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  as  they. jire.  thought  by  him  to  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
PoetjraJid  we!are  warned  that,  without  availing  ourselves  of  any  b'ccBce  for  the 
purpose  bf.reconcilihg  the  igec^aphy  of  Homer  with  that  of  actual  observation, 
we  must  confine  ourselves' simply  to  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  which  are 
drawn  by.tlie  hand  of  the  bai-d  on  the  surface  of  his  own  poem.  The  result 
of  this  investigation,,  we  are  informed,  is  no  other  than  that  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  has  been  at  the  pains  of  composing  more  than  twelve  thousand  lines, 
more  or  less  concerning  the  history  and  geography  of  a  place  which  he  not  only 
could Vievn-  have  seen,  but  of  which  no  sailor  who  had  seen  the  place,  could,  by 
tracing  for  him  a  map  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  have  ever  given  him 
an  idea.  ■  In  order,  therefore,  to  delineate  for  ourselves  the  Homeric  chart  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ulysses,  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  the  modem  Ithaca  with 
the  same  contemptuous  usage  with  wliich  it  is  said  the  Sublime  Porte  once 
menaced  some  refractory  islanders,  when  they  were  told  that,  if  they  did  not 
obey  the  edict  which  had  been  sent  them,  they  and  their  country  should  be 
swamped  in  the  sea:   if  TniAKl  is  permitted  to  survive  any  longer,  it  is 
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ordered  to  sail  from  its  present  position,  and,  after  a  short  cruise  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  to  cast  anchor  on  the  western,  instead  of  the  eastern,  side  of  the  island  of 
Cephallonia. 

We  are  assured  that,  however  we  may  lament  the  fact,  the  sentence  of 
transportation  has  been  passed  upon  Ithaca,  in  the  lines  of  the  Odyssey  in 
which  Ulysses  gives  a  history  of  himself  to  Alcinous.  They  occur  near  tlie 
commencement  of  the  ninth  book. 

**  I  dwell  in  sunny  Ithaoa,  where  waves 
With  woods  the  hill  of  Neritos ;  around, 
Close  to  each  other,  many  Islands  lie, 
Dulichium,  Same,  woody  Z^nthus^ 
It  steadfast  stands,  highest  above  the  wave, 
Westtoard  ;  the  rest  apart,  to  eastern  sun. 
Rugged,  but  kindly,  nurse  of  youth :  and  I 
A  land  more  dear  than  this  shall  never  see." 

It  is  alleged  that,  in  these  verses,  Ithaca  is  placed  to  the  west  of  the  other 
islands,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  to  the  east  of  them  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
we  are  here  met  by  a  diflSculty,  in  our  attempt  to  identify  the  geography  of 
Homer  with  that  of  our  own  maps. 

But  neither,  in  the  first  place,  can  it  be  asserted  that  one  stubborn  passage 
in  a  long  poem  is  sufficient  ground  for  a  theory  which  contradicts  the  universal 
principles  and  practice  of  human  nature. 

It  is  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  was  a  traveller,  not  so  much  from 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  countries  far  removed  from  one  another  which 
he  displays,  but  from  the  leading  idea  and  moral  of  his  poem,  namely,  the 
paramount  attachment  and  love  which  a  man  feels  for  his  own  country,  be 
it  but  a  rugged  rock, — a  love  which  neither  Lsestrygons,  nor  Anthropophagi, 
nor  even  the  witcheries  of  fairy  islands,  can  eradicate  from  his  breast.  This 
is  a  feeling  of  which  no  one  would  be  deeply  sensible,  much  less  is  it  a 
principle  which  any  one  would  work  into  a  poem,  who  had  not  himself  been 
t     a  wanderer. 

Granting,  then,  what  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  poet  had 
personal  acquaintance  with  different  parts  of  the  globe,  is  it  probable  that  he 
would  lay  the  scene  of  a  long  poem  in  a  country  of  which  he  had  no  dis- 
tinct information,  in  preference  to  fixing  it  in  one  which  he  had  himself 
visited?  Was  there  anything  in  the  country,  thus  selected,  to  justify  that 
preference  ? 

And,  not  only  who  would  care  to  write,  but  who,  it  may  be  asked,  would 
care  to  hear,  a  long  tale  about  a  country  with  which  the  Poet  was  wholly 
unacquainted  ?  When  the  recital  is  one  which  enters  into  the  minute  details 
of  real  life,  and, — as  is  the  case  with  that  part  of  the  Odyssey  which  refers  to 
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Ithaca, — is  not  embellished  by  fabulous  imagery,  the  existence  of  an  audience 
at  all  seems  to  suppose  some  pre-existing  sympathy  in  their  minds  with  the 
physical  and  social  relations  of  the  country  described.  But  with  what 
incredulity  and  derision  would  they  have/tumed  from  the  narrative  of  a 
Prince  who  begins  his  account  of  himself  with  a  geographical  blunder  about 
his  own  dominions ! 

Were  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  reject  the  passage,  above  cited,  as  inter- 
polated or  corrupt,  we  should  have  little  difliculty  in  doing  so ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  it  does  not  require  so  much  to  be  expunged  as  explained. 
In  it,  we  may  observe,  the  islands  are  grouped  about  Ithaca.  Ithaca,  there- 
fore, itself  is  not  placed  at  the  western  extremity  of  them  alL  It  seems,  also, 
very  natural  that,  after  enumerating  the  islands  collectively,  the  narrator 
should  digress  to  particularize  their  individual  positions,  that  he  should  assume 
Zacynthus,  the  last  mentioned,  as  the  point  to  which  the  rest  should  be 
referred,  and  that  he  should  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Zacynthus  (and  not  Ithaca) 
lay  to  the  west,  and  the  other  islands  in  an  easterly  direction  from  it.  To 
Zacynthus,  therefore,  and  not  to  Ithaca,  we  refer  the  lines : — 

"  It  steadfast  stands,  highest  above  the  wave, 
Westward ;  the  rest  apart,  to  eastern  sun/* 

And  80,  we  believe,  did  Virgil  long  ago,  when  he  wrote : — 

"  Woody  Zacynthus  o'er  mid  wave  appears/* 

Thus  the  Homeric  geography  of  the  Odyssey  becomes  clear. 

One  more  remark  on  the  general  question.  In  the  Odyssey,  the  Region  of 
FabU  begins  at  the  Leucadian  rock,  and  stretches  from  that  point,  in  a  north- 
erly direction.  That  rock  is  on  the  road  by  which  the  Shades  of  the  Suitors 
are  conducted  by  Mercury  from  Ithaca  to  Hades.  No  one  can  pass  from  the 
description  of  Phseacia  to  that  of  Ithaca  without  feeling  that  he  has  exchanged 
"  the  meadow  of  asphodel,"  and  the  "  land  of  dreams,"  for  real  and  practical 
life.  And  whence  this  difference  ?  Not  from  any  objective  dissimilarity,  as 
we  believe,  in  the  things  described,  but  in  their  relations  to  the  describer  and 
his  hearers.  Plutarch  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  the  framers  of  geographical 
charts  betrayed  their  ignorance  of  portions  of  the  countries  which  they  under- 
took to  delineate,  by  the  sort  of  vague  compensation  which  they  offered  for 
them.  In  the  unexplored  outskirts  of  their  maps  they  placed  sandy  deserts 
destitute  of  water,  peopled  with  beasts  and  monsters, — what  Swift  calls 
"  elephants  instead  of  towns ; "  in  other  parts,  of  which  they  also  knew 
nothing,  they  laid  down  insuperable  bogs,  Scythian  snows,  or  a  frozen  ocean. 
Their  comparative  knowledge,  however,  of  the  more  central  districts  was 
proved  by  well-marked  coasts,  distinct  headlands,  capes,  and  rivers,  cities,  and 
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villages,  specified  with  minute  accuracy.  Such  a  chart  the  Odyssey  of  Homer 
aeenis  to  be ;  and  tlie  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  different  manner 
in  which  its  central  and  extreme  regions  are  treated.  The  Cyclops  and 
liOtophagi  are  its  bogs  and  deserts,  hut  its  meridian  passes  through  Ithaca. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Poet  has  sketched  his  own  character  in  that  of 
the  minetrel  Fhemius;  aud  that  one  of  liis  designs  was,  to  recover  for  the 
house  of  Ulysses,  the  political  influence  which  it  appears  to  have  lost  by  the 
vengeance  inflicted  by  him  on  the  suitors,  and  to  regain  for  it  the  royal 
prerogative  and  precedence  among  the  rival  families  of  the  island.  The 
Odyssey  was  a  poetical  Apology  for  the  person  and  dynasty  of  Ulysses.  It 
did  for  them  what  was  done  by  the  ^neid  of  Virgil  for  the  house  and  throne 
of  Augustus. 


But  what  is  to  he  said  of  the  reputed  Palace  and  City  of  Ulysses  ?  We 
leave  Bathy,  the  modem  capital,  for  a  walk  thither.  We  pass  along  the 
barren  and  rocky  shore,  by  patches  of  corn,  groups  of  olives,  and  under  hills 
topped  with  windmills,  and,  after  a  walk  of  more  than  three  miles,  arrive  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  ruins  standi  It  is  called  Aeto,  and  is 
the  narrow  central  isthmus  which  connects  the  northern  with  the  southern  half 
of  the  island.  As  we  climb  the  rough  and  rugged  paths,  and  follow  the  line 
of  these  huge  unshapen  walls,  which  stretch  down  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  we  might  imagine  thera  to  belong  rather  to  a  city  whose  walls  have  been 
stratified  by  nature,  than  to  a   work  fashioned  and  elaborated  by  the  hand 
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of  man.  With  these  gigantic  masses  before  us,  indicative  of  great  physical 
force  Bimuhaneously  applied,  we  feel  it  easier  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as 
to  what  age  they  can  not,  than  to  what  age  they  can,  be  attributed-  They  do 
not  appear  to  belong  to  that  of  the  Odyaaey.  They  could  hardly  have  been 
produced  in  the  state  of  society  portrayed  in  that  poem.  The  Ulysses  of 
Homer  ia  a  prince  of  aome  power  and  name,  but  he  is  also  represented  by  the 
Poet  as  a  mechanic,  who  shows  his  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  his 
own  bed,  and  builds  hia  own  chamber  with  his  royal  hands;  bis  father, 
Laertes,  is  found  in  his  orchard,  among  his  olives  and  pear-trees,  with    a 


pruning-knife  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  thick  glovea  to  defend  liimself  from 
the  briars  and  thorns.  Although  the  existence  of  a  public  assembly,  convoked 
for  national  purposes,  may  be  thought  to  evince  some  popular  concert  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  yet  the  personal  influence  of  those  Princes  could 
not  be  great  who  were  left  by  their  subjects  to  perform  menial  dutiea  for 
themselves.  Of  the  Public  itself  executing  any  national  work  for  its  own 
good,  there  is  no  example  in  the  whole  poem.  Tlie  Fountain  of  the  village 
(for  such  the  capital  of  Ulysses  seems  to  have  been)  required  the  successive 
exertions  of  three  heroes,  Ithacus,  Neritus,  and  Polyctor,  for  its  construction. 
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There  is  no  mention  of  walla  to  the  city,  though  we  hear  a  good  deal  about 
the  wooden  palisades  which  protected  the  stalls  of  Eumseus. 

Half  an  hour  of  laborious  ascent  brings  us  to  the  top  of  this  rocky  hill, 
which  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  called  Aeto,  or  the  Eagle,  because  from  this 
point,  as  a  centre,  tlie  two  wings  of  the  island  appear  extended  from  north  to 
south  like  those  of  an  eagle,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  appearance 
of  the  spread  pinions  of  that  bird  gave  the  same  name,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  to  the  tympanum  or  pediment  of  a  temple.  Here,  on  the  narrow  level 
of  the  summit,  is  the  Acropolis  of  the  city.     The  peculiarity  of  its  form,  and 


the  loftiness  of  its  situation,  seem  to  have  been  the  causes  which  procured  for 
it  the  title  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses, — a  title  which  it  has  retained  longer,  from 
the  celebrity  of  the  English  geographer,  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  first  conferred  it. 
We  consult  the  plan  founded  on  his  observations  of  this  so-called  palace,  and 
endeavour  to  compare  it  with  the  original.  On  the  bed  of  these  ruins,  by  a 
sort  of  Procrustean  topography,  the  Odyssean  palace,  as  described  in  Homer, 
has  been  stretched  and  fitted.  Here,  in  this  ruined  bulwark,  is  a  curved  pro- 
jection :  the  plan  converts  it  into  an  heroic  thoius.  We  pass  by  a  fragment  of 
wall,  and  find  that  we  have  intruded  into  the  Gyn^ceum  of  Penelope;  the 
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apartment  to  the  right  is  the  Hyperoum  ;  an  Orsothur^,  or  secret  door, 
conveys  us  from  the  vestibule  to  the  street,  where  we  come  directly  upon  the 
corn-mills  of  Ulysses ! 

There  is  a  reflection  which  suggests  itself  to  every  one  who  contrasts  the 
two  opposite  theories  of  the  geography  of  Ithaca  which  have  now  "been 
noticed, — that  the  one  has  produced  the  other.  The  traveller  who  discovers 
everything,  leads  all  the  world  to  suspect  that  he  has,  in  reality,  found 
nothing.  And  by  such  a  process  as  this,  the  modem  Ithaca,  from  being  pro- 
posed as  too  accurate  a  resemblance  of  the  Ithaca  of  the  Odyssey,  has  ceased, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  to  be  any  resemblance  at  all. 

But  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  identification  of  existing 
remains,  with  monuments  of  a  perishable  character,  and  others  of  a  more 
permanent  description : — between  the  identification  of  works  of  arty  and  those 
of  nature.  The  traveller  may  still  see  what,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt, 
was  the  Homeric  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  in  which  the  sleeping  Ulysses 
was  deposited  by  the  Fhseacian  sailors.  Homer  felt  himself  unequal  to  the 
task  of  describing  the  raptures  of  Ulysses  in  approaching  his  native  land, 
and  therefore  he  very  wisely  landed  him  asleep.  This  is  quite  consistent 
with  human  nature,  which  sometimes  sinks  from  exhaustion,  even  in  times 
of  the  greatest  excitement.  But  to  return, — In  this  cave, — thanks  to  the 
permanence  of  Nature, — we  believe  the  Author  of  the  Odyssey  to  have  been. 
A  mountain,  a  valley,  a  harbour,  or  a  lake,  may  exist  anywhere,  and  can 
hardly  furnish  any  characteristic  by  which  one  country  may  be  discriminated 
from  another ;  but  a  Grotto  such  as  this  to  which  we  refer  is  so  remarkable  an 
object,  that,  if  Ithaca  were  set  afloat  like  a  second  Delos  in  the  sea,  or  exposed 
to  be  tossed  upon  the  ocean  like  the  Perseus  of  Danae,  with  such  a  badge  of 
cognisance  as  this,  the  description  of  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  as  it  exists 
in  the  Odyssey,  would  be  the  best  guarantee  to  secure  its  being  discovered  and 
brought  again  to  its  own  home. 

Of  the  Cave  itself,  after  Homer's  description  of  it,  there  remains  little  to  be 
said.  It  is  situated  on  Mount  Saint  Stephen,  and  is  called  the  cave  of 
Troupus.  Its  only  entrance  is  at  the  north-west.  At  the  southern  extremity 
there  is  a  natural  ledge  descending  into  the  cave,  but  more  practicable  for 
Nymphs  than  for  Men.  The  northern  entrance  is  narrow,  and  admits  but 
little  day :  the  interior,  and  particularly  the  vault  of  the  subterranean  crypt, 
is  lighted  up  by  delicate  gleams  of  a  bluish  hue,  and,  though  of  a  paler  tinge, 
yet  not  unlike  that  blue  sky  of  stone  which  hangs  over  the  Grotta  d'Azzurro 
in  the  island  of  Caprese.  The  vault  itself  is  hung  with  stalactites,  some  of 
which  expand  into  what  Homer  calls  webs  of  stone,  where  the  Nymphs  might 
be  supposed  to  have  woven  their  threads  whose  colour  was  like  the  sea. 
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We  are  tempted  by  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
island  to  pay  it  a  visit.  It  is  called  Polib,  Opposite  to  it  is  the  islet  of 
DascagLIO,  perhaps  so  called  from  having  been  the  abode  of  a  dtdascahe,  or 
monk.  This  is  the  only  rock  in  the  channel  of  Cephallohia,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  Asteris,  where  the  Suitors  lay  in  ambush  for  Telemachus, 
on  his  return  from  Fylos  to  Ithaca.  Dascaglio  contains  no  harbonrs  such  as 
Homer  attributes  to  Asteris,  but  this  seems  no  valid  objection  to  this  suppo- 
sition ;  for  every  one  knows  what  Homer's  vessels  were, — that  anchors  were 
no  part  of  their  equipment, — and  that  harbours,  therefore,  were  simply  places 
to  disembark  in.  Besides,  the  name  of  Asteris  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
Homeric  island  was  a  mere  starlike  rock,  which  Dascaglio  is ;  and  lastly,  we 
would  observe  here,  what  is  applicable  to  the  poem  in  general,  that  it  is  not  the 
part  of  sound  criticism  to  fetter  the  imagination  of  the  poet  with  rigid  material 
restrictions.  The  Odyssey  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  structure,  erected 
upon  geographical  and  historical  foundations.  If  now,  Dascaglio  be  Asteris, 
the  Homeric  city  should  be  near,  and  cannot  be  to  the  south  of  it.  Was 
it  therefore  at  Polis  ?  Thus  much  may  be  said  in  its  favour :  the  ruins  on 
the  woody  hill  rising  to  the  north  of  Polia  are  of  much  ruder  and  more  ancient 
alyle,  though  considerably  less  in  extent  than  those  of  Aeto.  The  stones 
are  rough  and  unhewn,  and  not  closely  fitted  to  each  other.  The  principal 
remains  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  summit,  and  are  piled  on  a  very 
steep  rock. 

A  harbonr  generally  supposes  the  existence  of  ancient  remains  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Hence,  on  our  arrival  at  the  port  of  Santa  Euphehia,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Cephallonia,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are 
vestiges  of  Hellenic  buildings  at  no  great  distance  from  the  water.     A  quarter 
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of  an  hour's  walk  to  tlie  west  brings  us  to  the  Palatia,  or  Palace,  as  the« 
ruins  are  called.  Here  is  an  ancient  fort,  consisting  of  two  apartments,  and 
built  of  polygonal  masonry.  The  south  wall  remains  entire,  and  is  pierced 
with  three  embrasures  for  observation  and  the  discharge  of  missiles.  Coasting 
the  island  in  a  southerly  direction,  we  arrive  at  P0HO8,  probably  so  called  is 
being  the  passage  into  the  fertile  vale  of  Rakle,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
Heraclea.  The  valley  of  Poros,  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  is  walled  in 
on  all  sides  but  the  north  by  high  mountains :  on  the  east  it  is  hidden  from 
the  sea  by  Atros  :  on  the  west  it  is  divided  IVom  the  interior  by  the  ^nesia); 
range ;  the  southern  extremity  is  blocked  up  by  the  gable  of  Mount  KoRONi'5. 


on  the  cliffs  of  which  stood  the  strong  fortress  of  Proni,  whose  ruins  still 
remain. 

We  enter  at  the  north,  and  proceed  down  this  romantic  valley:  tlie 
torrent-bed  along  which  we  pass  is  overhung  with  gay  oleanders:  in  the 
freshness  of  a  summer  evening,  after  confinement  on  the  sea  in  a  small  vessel, 
the  transition  to  this  valley  is  very  delightful.  Goats  are  browsing  on  tlie 
lentisk  and  arbutus  upon  the  woody  cliffs  above  us;  and  some,  more  bold,  are 
climbing  on  the  branches  of  the  taller  shrubs ;  the  shepherd's  flute  is  heard 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  peasants  are  gathering  in  their  harvest  of  uva 
passa.     "We  proceed  on  till  we  arrive  at  a  cottage,  pleasantly  situated  near  n 
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stream  and  a  mill :  it  is  sheltered  bj  walnuts  and  carroubas  of  luxuriant 
foliage ;  behind  it  is  a  small  garden,  in  which  are  abnonds,  gourds,  asparagus, 
and  lavender.  Here  is  a  noble  view  of  the  Black  Mountain,  the  ancient 
^Enus,  the  outline  of  which  is  boldly  marked  against  the  golden  hues  of  the 
sun  setting  behind  it.     Here  we  spend  the  night. 

The  ruins  of  Proni  stretch  from  north  to  south  on  a  high  rocky  ridge, 
which  hangs  over  the  ravine  of  Poros.  The  fall  of  the  rock  into  this  guUey 
is  almost  perpendicular.  At  this  eminence  stood  the  Northern  Acropolis :  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge  is  another  citadel,  connected  with  the 
northern  by  parallel  walls.  The  coins  of  Proni  bear  upon  them  the  club  of 
Herakles  or  Hercules  ;  and  the  name  of  Rakl^,  by  which  the  vale  beneath 
it  is  known,  is  another  indication  of  the  Hero's  connexion  with  this  place. 
Perhaps  this  connexion  arose  from  a  belief  that  Herakles  had  opened  with  his 
club — for  such  actions  were  usually  ascribed  to  him — the  passage  of  Poros,  that 
the  waters  which  before  inundated  it  might  empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
had  thus  bestowed  the  fruitful  valley  of  Rakl^  upon  the  grateful  cultivator. 

The  SAM-ffiANS  were  probably  right  in  thinking  that  the  site  of  their  town 
was  too  favourable  not  to  be  an  object  of  ambition  and  envy  to  the  Romans, 
who  regarded  the  command  of  the  channel  of  Cephallonia  as  essential  to  the 
conquest  of  Greece.  These  Boman  ruins  on  the  margin  of  the  Bay  of  Same, 
in  the  central  point  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Cephallonia,  prove  that  the  city 
was  inhabited  by  its  conquerors.  In  proceeding  toward  the  valley  which 
divides  the  two  citadels  of  Sam^,  so  well  described  by  Livy  in  his  account  of 
the  siege  conducted  by  the  Roman  Consul,  we  are  reminded  by  the  successive 
terraces  of  wall,  which  were  perhaps  erected  on  that  occasion,  of  the  device  by 
which  the  besiegers  for  a  long  time  baffled  the  enemy. 

In  the  intermediate  valley  mentioned  above,  are  many  Tombs  dug  in  the 
rock.  These  must  have  been  contained  within  the  range  of  the  city  walls. 
A  Greek  city,  when  besieged,  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  an  incentive  to 
courage,  from  which,  by  a  law  of  the  Ten  Tables,  the  Roman  citizen  was 
debarred.  They  had,  within  the  walls  of  their  cities,  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors.  We  have  several  specimens  before  us,  at  Same,  of  these  graves, 
which  are  hollowed  in  the  living  stone.  Proceeding  upwards  to  the  Northern 
Acropolis,  we  meet  with  a  magnificent  specimen  of  ancient  masonry.  On  the 
highest  of  these  courses  of  massive  stone  is  a  block  of  fourteen  feet  in  length 
hanging  obliquely,  and,  as  it  were,  still  trembling  from  the  shock  of  the 
Roman  engines.  The  Acropolis  is  remarkable  for  the  varieties  of  architec- 
tural style  which  it  exhibits :  there  are  specimens  in  it  of  the  polygonal  and 
the  horizontal^  of  emplecton,  and  of  Roman  brick-work.  We  observe  a  sally- 
port in  the  eastern  wall,  and  a  subterranean  mine  in  the  centre  of  the  citadel. 
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apparently  com miuii eating  with  the  western.  The  Southern  Acropolis  waa  the 
point  first  gained  by  the  Koraans ;  it  was  called  Oyathis,  probably  from  ita 
cup-like  foiTO. 

We  cross  the  island  to  Argostoli,  on  the  western  coast,  the  principal 
town  and  harbour  of  Cephallonia.  It  is  a  walk  of  forty  minutes  from  this 
place  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  ancient  city  of  Cranii  stood.  Ita 
ruins  are  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  other  cities  of  tlie  island.  Its 
Acropolis,  like  tlieirs,  is  not  fortified  with  towers ;  but  in  the  plain  to  the 
westward  of  the  citadel  ia  a  long  series  of  rectangular  turrets,  built  with 
horizontal  courses.  Following  the  valley  to  the  south-caat,  we  arrive  at  a  line 
of  rocks  which   have  been   excavated  for   tombs.     We  enter  a  sepulchral 


chamber  containing  a  sarcophagus,  near  which  is  an  inscription  cut  in  tlie 
living  stone.  The  last  of  the  four  ancient  cities  of  Cephallonia  is  Pal^, 
which  lies  to  the  nortli-west  of  Cranii,  separated  from  it  by  the  Gulf  of 
Lixuri. 

The  town  of  Zakte,  the  ancient  ZACYNTHUa,  is  beautifully  sitoated  on 
the  margin  of  its  semicircular  bay.  It  is  flanked  by  two  high  hills ;  on  one 
is  the  caatle ;  that  to  the  south  ia  called,  from  its  extensive  view,  Mount 
SCOTO ;  probably  it  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Elatus,  or  mountain  of  silver 
firs,  which  formerly,  as  may  be  presumed  from  its  name,  gave  a  reason,  no 
longer  existing,  for  the  woody  Zacynthus  of  Homer,     Much  has  been  said  con- 
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ceming  the  ori^n  of  the  name  of  Zacynthus  itself,  and,  as  is  osually  the  case, 
heroes  liave  been  created  at  will,  from  whom  that  appellation  has  been  derived. 
But  namea  of  places  are  generally  assigned  in  consequence  of  some  peculiarity 
existing  in  the  sites  themselves.  Mount  Cynthus  in  Deloa,  and  Ara-cynthua 
the  mountain  of  ^tolia,  and  Bere-cynthia  the  name  of  the  Earth,  seem  to 
show,  that  Cynthus  in  the  early  Greek  language  was  a  general  term  for  a 
Hill.     Cynthia  was  the  goddeae  of  Hills.     Looking  at  these  two  mountains 


before  us,  and  the  town  placed  between  them,  we  prefer  to  go  no  further 
than  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Za-cyuthus  for  what  it  eo  well  supplies, 
namely,  the  reason  for  its  designation,  which  we  may  compare  with  that  of 
a  woody  mountain  of  Epirus,  called  Za-longus,  of  which  word  the  latter  part 
(longus)  is  the  general  Romaic  term  for  a  forest.  Za  is  only  the  .^iolic  form 
of  the  ancient  preposition  D'ta,  and  denotes  size  or  intensity. 

The  interior  of  the  town  of  Zaiite  has  not  much  to  recommend  it.     The 
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streets  have  Venetian  names,  and  dark,  dwarfish  arcades :  in  the  houses  are 
latticed  windows,  and  in  the  shops  none  at  all. 

We  pass  through  pretty  lanes  and  hedges  of  pomegranates,  quinces,  smilax, 
and  aloes,  toward  the  south-west  district :  in  the  distance  are  long  lines  of 
cypresses.  We  observe  on  the  left  of  the  road  a  wine-vat  similar  to  those  in 
which  Bacchus  is  represented  treading  out  the  grapes  in  ancient  monuments. 
It  consists  of  two  compartments,  about  three  feet  deep,  and  covered  over  with 
stucco :  after  the  fruit  is  trodden  out  with  the  feet  in  these  receptacles,  the 
grape-juice  is  drained  off  by  funnels  in  the  side  of  the  vat. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  sight  to  see  pitch  and  rushes  produced  together, 
as  is  the  case  at  the  tar- wells  of  Kieri,  which  are  the  object  of  our  next 
excursion.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  bituminous  bubbles  floating  on  their 
clear  water,  and  to  extract  a  myrtle  branch,  dripping  with  genuine  pitch,  from 
the  viscous  slime  beneath ;  but  it  is  more  interesting  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  feelings  with  which,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  a  party  of  Greek 
emigrants  looked  upon  this  spot  in  their  way  from  the  old  capital  of  Greece 
to  a  new  settlement  in  Italy :  we  are  delighted  to  remember  the  interest  which 
this  same  well  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  party ;  we 
seem  here  to  behold  him  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon, 
measuring  its  dimensions,  sounding  its  depth,  and  registering  in  his  note- 
book all  its  particularities  with  the  greatest  equanimity  and  cheerfulness, 
although  he  was  then  an  exile  from  his  own  country,  and  did  not  possess  a 
foot  of  land  in  any  other.  Such  a  mind  was  that  of  him  to  whom  we  here 
allude — Herodotus.  It  must  have  been  quite  as  profitable  a  source  to  its 
possessor  as  this  singular  well,  which  enables  its  possessor  to  carry  on  a 
lucrative  trade. 

In  the  year  b.c.  211,  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  raised  the 
siege  of  Pale  in  Cephallonia,  and  sailed  to  Leucadia,  whence  he  commenced 
an  expedition  through  Acamania  into  the  heart  of  -Stolia.  He  was  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  inhabitants  at  that  particular  season,  because  half  of  the 
-^tolian  army  was  then  absent  in  Thessaly,  under  its  general  Dorimachus. 
Philip,  as  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  proceeded  from  Limnaea,  which  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  thence 
marched  to  the  river  Achelous,  which  he  crossed  near  Stratus,  the  Acamanian 
capital,  and  thus  passed  into  j^tolia.  He  directed  his  course  with  all  speed 
to  Thermus,  the  principal  city.  In  his  way  thither  he  had  Stratus,  Agrinium, 
and  Thestienses  on  the  left  hand ;  and  on  the  right,  Conope,  Trichonium,  and 
Phoeteum.  He  then  arrived  at  a  city  called  Metapa,  which  lay  at  the  entrance 
of  the  defile  on  the  borders  of  the  Trichonian  Lake,  and  about  six  miles  from 
Thermus.     Having  taken  the  necessary  precautions  to  render  the  route  secure, 
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fliuicu   uuupa,  Eviiu   uiB   icii  u}   luc  uui.1;,  aiuujj 

the  aide  of  which  he  marched  for  about  three  miles.     The  road  from  Pamphia, 

at  the  termination  of  the  defile,  to  the  walla  of  Thennoa,  was  a  steep  ascent, 

having  rugged  precipices  od  both  sides  for  the  Bame  distance  of  three  miles. 
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On  his  arrival  there  he  met  with  no  opposition ;  such  had  been  the  rapidity  of 
his  march,  and  such  was  the  confidence  of  the  -^tolians  in  the  natural  strength 
of  the  place. 

Thermus  was  the  Acropolis  of  ^tolia.  It  was  the  spot  in  which  the 
national  assemblies  were  held, — the  citadel  where  arms  and  provisions  were 
stored, — the  treasury  which  contained  the  wealth  both  of  individuals  and 
of  the  state, — the  Sacred  Inclosure  in  which  the  great  national  Temple 
stood, — and  the  Museum  which  comprised  within  it  the  most  beautiful 
objects  of  art  which  iEtolia  could  boast.  All  these  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Philip,  who  used  his  victory  in  a  manner  which  has  drawn  forth  an  expression 
of  well-merited  censure  from  the  grave  and  philosophic  historian. 

To  the  other  islands  of  Greece  we  can  only  very  briefly  allude.  The 
Ionian  seas,  as  we  have  seen,  are  studded  with  important  and  picturesque 
islands,  full  of  classical  interest.  The  bold  and  rocky  headland  of  the 
southern  coast,  with  the  Island  of  Cythera,  are  the  first  olijects  which  meet 
the  tourist  on  his  approach  to  the  shores  of  Greece  from  the  south,  and  the 
mountains  of  Laconia,  overtopped  by  the  Taigeton  range,  is  the  loftiest  group 
which  presents  itself.  To  the  eastward,  in  the  Argolic  Gulf  and  the  Sea  of 
-ffigina,  coasts  and  islands  of  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  form  multiply  on 
the  eye,  but,  on  approaching  them,  unmitigated  sterility  prevails.  More  to  the 
eastward,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  are  the  Islands  of  the  Cyclades.  The 
most  distant  of  these  is  the  isle  of  Scio,  represented  on  the  preceding  page, 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Island  of  Syra  i3 
in  the  centre  of  this  group,  and  its  capital  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
emporiums  in  Greece.  The  island  is  barren  but  picturesque.  The  town  is 
built  on  a  conical  hill  covered  to  the  summit  with  white-washed  houses,  and 
crowned  at  the  top  by  a  monastery.  Below  this  it  spreads  down  even 
to  the  water's  edge,  where  numbers  of  boats  unloading,  and  crowds  of  sailors, 
attest  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  town  has  a  noble  appearance 
from  the  harbour  as  well  as  from  the  heights  above.  Other  islands,  which 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  are  scattered  round  the  islet  of  Delos, — 
the  cynosure  of  Ancient  Greece — the  bright  polestar  in  the  insular  constel- 
lation, which  once  shone  so  fairly  in  the  lucid  and  liquid  heaven  of  the 
j£g8ean  Sea. 


being  only  connected  with 

Northern    Greece    by  the 
narrow  slip  of  land,  known  aa  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  at  its  north-eaetem 
extremity.     It  thua  preaenta  a  considerable  extent  of  sea-coast,  indented  with 
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inland  Gulfs,  Bays,  and  Seas,  broken  by  headlands,  inclosed  by  mountains, 
and  stadded  with  islands. 

The  land  which  stretches  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  from  Patraa  to  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length 
and  ten  in  breadth,  and  is  backed  to  the  south  by  another  chain  of  mountains 
irom  sis  to  seven  thousand  feet  in  height,  decreasing  in  altitude  towards 
the  eastern  termination  of  their  range.  The  principal  of  these,  commencing 
at  the  west,  are  Olonos,  Ekymanthus,  and  Cyllen^:  they  separate  this 
strip  of  land,  formerly  called  Achaia,  from  the  inland  province  of  Arcadia. 

Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  the  contrast  presented  by  the  aspect  of 
these  two  neighbouring  countries :  the  latter,  surrounded  as  it  were  by  a 
circular  wall  of  lofty  raountains,  four  of  which— namely,  Erymanthua  and  i 
Cyllcn^  at  the  north,  and  Lycieus  and  Mtenalus  at  the  south — stand  aloft  like  I 
the  castellated  Towers  of  this  mural  circumvallation,  and  having  no  outlet  but 
one  on  its  western  verge,  seems  as  it  were  imprisoned  within  itself.  Numerons 
streams  fall  down  into  its  vales  from  the  mountains  around  it,  but  are  unable 
to  find  any  exit  for  their  pent  up  waters  except  by  mining  for  themselves 
a  channel  through  the  limestone  rock  of  which  these  mountains  are  composed. 
The  country  was  isolated ;  for  hundreds  of  years  its  popalation  nnderwent 
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little  change;  it  htid  no  commerce  with  mitioiis  without,  and  little  with 
strangera  within.  Such  was  the  constancy  of  its  inhabitants  and  tlie  per- 
manence of  their  society,  that  they  did  not  compare  their  national  existence 
to  any  other  objects  of  earth,  but  elevated  their  State,  if  we  may  bo  say,  to 
a  heavenly  rank,  and  claimed  for  it  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  the  first- 
created  Powers  of  the  Universe.  The  Arcadians,  according  to  their  own 
mythology,  existed  before  the  Moon,  and  they  called  tliemselves  by  a  name 
indicating  that  belief. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  chain  which  we  have 
just  noticed.  Everything  here  bears  the  appearance  of  openness  and  liberty. 
Numerous  rills  flow  down  its  declivities,  all  running  parallel  to  each  other  in 
a  northerly  direction,  and,  after  a  short  and  uninlerruptcd  course  over  the 
plain  or  along  hollow  valleys,  fall  into  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
Unfortunately  for  the  commercial  qualifications  of  tlie  country,  the  distance 
traversed  by  these  streams  is  so  insignificant,  that  they  have  not  time  to  swell 
into  navigable  rivers,  nor  force  sufficient  to  form  in  the  coast-line  projections 
which  might  have  supplied  a  want  very  remarkable  in  so  e-xtensive  a  shore, — 
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that  of  a  commodious  harboar.  No  good  port  exists  in  the  whole  of  Achaia. 
What  might  have  been  the  result  if  the  contrary  had  been  the  case,  is  evident 
from  the  commercial  importance  attained  by  the  cities  of  Patree  and  Sicyon 
in  ancient   times,  although  possessed  of  inconsiderable   advantages  in  this 


The  traveller  feels  pleasure  in  considering  some  of  the  moral,  social, 
and  political  results  which  arose  from  the  physical  character  of  the  territory 
of  ACHAIA,  especially  when  contemplated,  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  its 
neighbour  on  the  south.  In  the  earliest  times  of  Greek  history  it  bore  the 
name  of  jEoialus,  or  the  Coast-land,  a  designation  derived  from  its  position  : 
it  was  then  inhabited  by  lonians  of  Attica,  who  built  twelve  cities  upon  its 
soil.     The  facility  of  communication  between  one  part  of  this  district  and 


province,  and  which  made  its  institutions 
the  model  of  popular  legislation,  not  merely  in  Greece,  but  among  the  Asiatic 
and  Italian  Colonies  from  that  country.  Eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
the  AcH^fiAKS,  who  derived  their  origin  from  Thessaly,  were  driven  by  the 
descendants  of  Hercules  from  the  territory  of  Laconia  and  Argolis,  in  which 
ihey  had  settled.  They  emigrated  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  at  last  fixed 
their  abode  in  .^gialua,  whence  they  expelled  the  Ionian  population,  which 
having  returned  to  Attica,  and  there  put  itself  under  the  direction  of  the  sons 
of  Codrus,  crossed  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  settled  themselves  on  that  beautiful 
strip  of  land  which  extends  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  and  was  called, 
from  the  name  of  its  new  colonists,  Ionia.     Between  this  country  and  that 
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which  they  had  left,  many  points  of  resemblance  may  be  noticed.  Ionia  was 
the  Asiatic  Achaia,  and  Achaia  waa  tlie  European  Ionia.  There  waa  mnch  in 
the  country  they  had  quitted  to  prepare  the  lonians  for  their  new  habitation, 
and  mnch  in  Ionia  to  remind  them  of,  and  to  console  them  for,  the  home 
which  they  bad  lost  It  is  interesting  and  agreeable  to  trace  their  love  and 
regret  tor  their  ancient  seats,  which  shows  itself  in  the  similarity  of  names 
between  the  towns,  rivers,  and  promontories  of  ^gialus  and  Ionia,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  English  names  reappear  in  our  own  day  in  America. 


me  leaerai  nnion  or  me  twelve  cities  or  lonia,  we 
recognise  the  vestiges  of  that  which  combined  the  twelve  cities  of  ^gialus, — 
as  in  the  Fanionian  assembly  held  in  the  Temple  of  the  Heliconian  Keptnne, 
upon  the  Asiatic  promontory  of  Mycale,  we  perceive  the  revival  of  that 
which  had  been  convened  in  former  times  in  a  temple  of  the  same  Deity 
upon  the  cape  of  tlie  Greek  Helice, — so,  in  the  wealth  and  splendour  of 
Smyrna,  of  Ephesus,  and  of  Miletus,  upon  the  shores  of  the  ^gsean,  we 
see  a  development  of  that  spirit  which  received  its  first  impulse  in  the 
humbler  cities  of  Patrse,  Pellene,  and  jEgium,  on  the  shores  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf. 

The  Achseans,  having  dispossessed  the  lonians,  changed  the  name  of  the 
country  which  they  had  invaded  from  ^gialus  to  Achaia.  This  latter  desig- 
nation too,  has,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  some  reference  aa  well  as  the  former 
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to  its  position  and  character.  The  names  of  Acheron  and  Achelous  assigned 
to  rivers  suggest  the  conjecture  that  the  title  of  Achaia  was  conferred  upon 
that  country,  as  Apulia  was  upon  a  district  similarly  situated  in  Italy,  on 
account  of  its  aqueous  character,  as  peculiarly  the  marine  land, — the  land 
of  waters  among  the  different  provinces  of  the  Greek  peninsula. 

In  the   Homeric   catalogue  of  the   Grecian  fleet  at  Troy,  the  ships   of 
Pellen^,  iEgium,  and  Helice,  and  of  the  rest  of  -^gialus,  are  ranged  w^ith 
those  of  Mycenae,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon,  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon. 
At  that  period  the  Achssans  were  in  possession  of  Lacedesmon  and  Argos,  and 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus.     After  that 
time  for  many  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  first  named  took  little 
part  in  the  general  concerns  of  Greece.     During  the  Persian  invasion,   the 
AchsBans,  says  Pausanias,  neither  joined  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  nor  aided 
Themistocles  at  Salamis :  they  were  absent  from  the  engagement  at  Plataea, 
being  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  General, 
to  whom  as  a  Dorian  they  felt  a  strong  national  antipathy,  looking  back 
with  pride,  as  they  did,    to  the  pre-eminence   which  they  had  themselves 
enjoyed  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  when  they  possessed  the  territory  now 
governed  by  Lacedaemon.     The  state  of  neutrality  and  inactivity  in  which  the 
Achaeans  remained  during  the  most  stirring  part  of  Greek  history  may  be 
explained  by  the  consideration,  that  they  entertained  no  feelings  of  attachment 
to  either  of  the  two  great  rival  parties  of  that  period.     With  the  Athenians, 
the  representatives  of  the  Ionian  family,  the  Achaeans  were  not  connected  by 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  sympathy,  for  the  Athenians  were  in  possession  of 
the  soil  from  which  the  lonians  had  been  driven  by  their  ancestors ;  much  less 
did  they  look  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  leaders  of  the  Doric  race,  with  a 
friendly  eye,  having  been  themselves  expelled  from  their  hereditary  seats  in 
Argos  and  Laconia,  by  the  progenitors  of  those  who  now  dwelt  at  Sparta. 
Hence  it   arose,   that   while   their  neighbours   were   engaged   in   long   and 
violent  contests,  the  Achseans  enjoyed  a   state  of  tranquillity  and  repose, 
which  harmonized  with  the  natural  character  of  their  open  and  even  soil, 
compared  with  the  stem  and  savage  features  of  those  lands  which  bordered 
upon  theirs.     In  this  condition  they  remained  for  a  considerable  time ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  glories  of  other  Greek  states  had  faded  away,  that  Achaia 
began  to   display  that  power  which  afterwards  gained   such  distinguished 
renown.     It  seems  as  if  Achaia  had  deliberately  delayed  its  own  progress 
until  the  other  nations  of  Hellas  were  wearied  w^ith  their  exertions  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame,  in  order  that  it  might  advance  and  claim  the  prize  which 
they  resigned,  as  the  last  in  the  Lampadephoria  of  the  Greek  Nations,  to  receive 
the  torch  which  had  been  transmitted  in  succession  from  the  hand  of  one  City  to 
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UDOtber.  The  splendonr  of  Athens  had  been  some  time  on  the  wane ;  Sparta 
was  sinking  bj  the  weight  of  pressure  from  without  and  the  undermining  of 
corruptions  from  within ;  Thebes — having  shown  what  she  was  capable  of 
effecting,  when  guided  by  the  counsels,  and  animated  by  the  example,  of  two 
wise  and  intrepid  leaders — had  fallen  with  them,  never  more  to  rise.  Now, 
therefore,  that  these  cities  were  reduced  to  this  humiliating  condition,  it  was 
a  glorious  opportunity  for  Achaia  to  show  what  results  might  be  attained 
by  arts  and  virtues  of  such  rare  growth  in  Grecian  soil,  namely,  civil  harmony 
and  concord. 


The  twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  whose  names  are  preserved  by  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  being  united  in  a  compact  body  among  themselves,  and  enjoying  a 
form  of  civil  polity  wisely  tempered  by  an  admixture  of  popular  and  aristo- 
cratic elements,  subsisted,  aa  has  been  said,  during  a  long  period  in  a  state  of 
happy  and  undisturbed  prosperity.  The  political  storm  from  Macedonia 
which  broke  npon  Greece  shattered  for  a  time  the  League  which  bound  them 
together.  But  when  that  had  passed,  some  of  the  fragments  coalesced,  and  the 
efFecta  of  their  dissolution  began  to  disappear.  In  the  year  b.  c.  280,  when  the 
attention  of  the  Macedonian  princes  was  engaged  at  home  by  domestic  discords, 
four  of  the  Achsean  cities,  Dtme,  Patrj:,  Tbit^a,  and  Phaile,  toot  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  for  reviving  the  independence  of 
their  country;  when  five  years  had  elapsed,  they  were  joined  by  ^qium. 
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Cerynea,  and  BuRA,  which  had  ejected  their  tyrants,  or  expelled  their  Mace- 
donian garrisons.  To  these,  foar  others  shortly  afterwards  attached  them- 
selves; the  twelfth,  Helice,  had  heen  swallowed  up  hy  an  inundation  of 
the  sea.  Annually  in  the  spring  and  sammer,  assemblies  were  convoked  of 
deputies  from  these  states,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  concerning  war  and 
peace,  the  framing  of  alliances,  the  creation  of  magistrates,  and  the  enactment 
of  laws.  The  place  of  their  convention  was  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter 
Homagyrlns,  near  the  temple  of  the  Panach»an  Ceres  at  JEgiam.  Every 
citizen  from  any  of  the  confederate  states  who  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year 
was  at  liberty  to  be  present,  and  to  propose  measures  to  the  Assembly  for 
their  adoption.  The  session  was  limited  by  law  to  three  days.  A  common 
system  of  weights  and  measures  was  employed  by  the  cities  of  Achaia ;  so 
that  they  were  all,  as  It  were,  members  of  the  same  state. 


The  cities  of  this  province,  having  combined  themselves  together  in  a 
federal  union,  proceeded  to  increase  their  power  by  foreign  conquest  They 
wrested  Corinth  from  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  and  attached  that  city 
to  their  own  body.  To  strengthen  themselves  in  this  conquest,  they  allied 
themselves  with  Rome,  and  thtis  for  a  temporary  gain,  they  authorised  the 
introduction  of  a  principle  which  afterwards  proved  the  cause  of  their  dissolu- 
tion. They  discovered  too  late  that  the  real  victory  thus  gained  was  not  a 
triumph  of  one  Greek  over  another,  but  of  Home  over  Greece.  StiU,  however, 
they  pursued  the  infatuated  course :  they  joined  the  Romans  in  their  expedi- 
tions into  Macedonia  against  Philip,  and  fought  under  the  Roman  standard 
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against  tlieir  neiglibours  in  ^tolia.  Tiieir  resources,  thus  increased,  tempted 
them  to  gratify  their  ancient  enmity  againat  Lacedcemon,  which  they  sncceeded 
in  reducing  to  dependence  upon  tliemaelvea  for  a  time,  and  alienating  from 
them  for  ever.  By  so  doing  they  paved  tlie  way  for  their  own  degradation, 
and  for  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  liberties  of  tlieir  common  coontry.  The 
appeal  of  the  Lacedemonians  against  tlie  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Acheeans 
towards  themselves,  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  Borne  as  affording  an  occasion 
for  her  own  interference  in   the  internal  alfatra  of  Greece.     The  exiles  of 


9. 

re 
reDuilt.  Un  tlie  talse  accusation  ol  the  traitor 
Callicrates,  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Acliaia  were 
summoned  to  Italy  under  suspicion  of  collusion  with  Perseus,  when  he  was  at 
war  with  Rome;  and  it  waa  only  when  seventeen  years  had  elapsed,  that, 
having  been  detained  as  prisoners  in  different  parts  of  Etruria,  three  hundred 
of  the  number,  among  whom  was  the  historian  Poi.ybius,  returned  to 
their  own  land.  Instructed  and  exasperated  by  this  treatment,  the  Achseans 
resorted  to  defensive  measures  against  the  encroachments  of  Home.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  Achreans  had  been  instrumental  in  reducing  to  bondage 
those  by  whose  aid  they  might  have  been  able  now  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  As  a  retribution  for  this  act,  tlicy  were  now  to  become  the 
slaves  of  Eome.  For  a  short  time  they  survived  after  the  independence  of  the 
rest  of  Greece  was  extinct.     It  waa  a  poor  consolation  for  their  folly,  that 
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when  tTii;t'(;t;  was  ix>lilic«ily  det'iiunt,  tlie  Komans  inscribed  upon  its  tomb  tlie 
mime  of  AcHAiA. 

At  tiie  iiortli-weat  e.ttremity  of  Acluiia  stands  the  town  of  Patraa,  the 
ancient  Patk.E.  It  overlooks  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  now  principally  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Iha  small  grape  which  flourishes  here  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  at  Corintli,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  city  enjoys  great 
advantages,  arising  from  its  position  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  from  thus  possessing  ready  means  of  communication  with  western 
Greece,  the  Islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  I'atrai  was  to  the  rcloponneaiis  what  Nicopolis, 
as  described  above,  was  tu  eoiitinental  Greece,  On  account  of  its  local 
qualifications,  it  was  chosen  by  Augustus  as  the  s|)ot  to  which  he  might  tranii- 
plant  colonists  from  different  cities  which  were  not  so  favourably  placed  for 
oommeice.  Here  in  later  times  were  se^n  sonic  of  the  ancient  statues  of  the 
Deities,  brought  from  tlioae  dismantled  towns ;  here  was  an  Odeum,  the 
second  in  beauty  and  magnificence  in  Greece,  where  the  rude  inhabitants  of 


those  old  mountain  towns  learnt  to  forget  their  rustic  habits ;  here,  near  the 
sea-side,  was  a  grove  c  mtaining  temples  of  Apollo  and  Venus,  and  intersected 
with  walks  which  served  as  a  delightful  place  of  resort  in  the  summer  season. 
There  are  now  but  few  remains  of  this  ancient  maritime  capital  of  Acliaia. 
The  spring  which  is  described  as  gushing  from  the  earth  near  the  two  temples 
above  mentioned,  is  still  visible  on  the  sea-sliorc,  about  a  mile's  distance  from 
tlie  town.  Some  ve.'itigea  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Acro(>olis  may  be  traced 
in  the  substructions  of  the  modern  castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Patras ;  some  remains  of  an  aqueduct  of  Itoman  brick, 
like  that  of  Nicopolis,  which  brought  water  from  the  hills  on  the  east  of  the 
citadel,  are  still  visible ;  but  the  most  interesting  memorial  which  survives  of 
the  former  history  of  Patrte  is  the  tradition  which  here  prevails,  that  this  was 
the  sjKit  which  witnessed  the  evidence  given  to  the  cause  of  Christiaa  truth  by 
the  glorious  death  of  its  Apostle  and  Martyr,  Saint  Andrew. 

Passing  by  Rhium,  tlie  port  of  the  ancient  Panormus,  and  proceeding 
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onward  in  an  easterly  direction,  we  arrive,  after  a  journey  of  rather  more 
than  twenty  miles  along  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  beneath  which  are 
plentiful  sources  of  water  shaded  by  an  umbrageous  plane-tree.  This  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  yEgium,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Helic^  by  an 
inundation  of  the  sea,  was  chosen  as  tlie  place  of  assembly  for  the  members 
of  the  Achfean  league.  It  is  now  called  VoSTlTZk;  and  from  the  goodness 
of  its  harbour,  compared  with  any  other  upon  this  coast,  from  the  excellence 
of  its  water,  and  from  its  position  at  the  centre  of  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  it  still  preserves  some  of  its  ancient  importance,  being  the 
only  town  of  any  note  which  occurs  in  the  voya^  from  the  port  of  Patree 
to  that  of  Corinth. 


to  tne  east  oi  jTigmm,  man  jiLgiara  is  lo  me 

east  of  Patrae,  stands  a  circular  hill  with  a  tabular  summit,  about  two 
milcB  from  the  sea-shore,  and  between  two  rivers  which  flow  past  It 
into  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill  is 
the  modem  village  of  Basilica:  this  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
SiCYON,  the  date  of  whose  foundation  is  prior  to  all  records  of  Greek  history. 
The  situation  combines  all  the  advantages  which  were  generally  looked  for  as 
the  requisite  qnalificationa  for  the  erection  of  a  Greek  city.  The  Acropolis 
stood  npon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  modern  village.  The  walls  of  tlie 
town  followed  the  crest  of  the  tabular  hill  mentioned  above,  and  communicated 
with  the  harbour  by  means  of  lines  of  fortification  stretching  fi-om  their  cii-ciiit 
to  the  sea-shore. 
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The  principal  remains  of  Sicyon  which  now  survive,  are  found  on  the 
south-west  side  of  this  mountain  platform.  We  there  find  a  Theatre  facing 
the  sea,  of  which  the  foundations  and  some  of  the  seats  are  hewn  in  the  livins: 
rock.  By  its  side,  and  running  parallel  to  it,  is  a  Stadium,  of  which  the 
southern  end  is  excavated  in  the  soil,  while  its  two  northern  extremities  are 
formed  of  massive  walls  in  the  polygonal  style.  The  Theatre  is  the  only  one 
of  the  numerous  buildings  existing  at  Sicyon  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and 
described  by  that  topogi'apher. 

It   is   a   melancholy   thing   to   read  on  this  spot  the  catalogues   which 
Pausanias  has  left  of  the  many  temples,  statues,  and  pictures,  which  once 
adorned  this  desolate  place.     Here  stood  a  painted  portico,  which  vied  w^itli 
the  Poecile  at  Athens ;  here  was  the  Senate-house  erected  by  the  hand  of 
Gleisthenes ;  here,  bronze  statues  of  Hercules  and  Jupiter,  the  works  of  the 
illustrious  Lysippus,  a  native  of  this  place ;  here,  a  figure  of  Pan  in  ivory  and 
gold,  the  production  of  Calamis ;  near  it  was  a  marble  statue  of  Hercules, 
from  the  chisel  of  Scopas;   here  were  numberless  compositions  by  Crato, 
Telephanes,  Cleoetas,  and  Canachus,  and  by  other  artists  of  Sicyon,  who  made 
this  City  the  most  famous  among  the  ancient  schools  of  painting  and   of 
sculpture  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of 
that  distinguished  Sicyoniau  citizen,  Aratus,  who,  to  his  endowments  and 
distinctions  as  a  Statesman  and  a  Warrior,  added  the  graceful  accomplishments 
of  a  skilful  judge  and  liberal  patron  of  the  Arts.     His  statue  adorned  the 
theatre  whose  ruins  we  see  before  us :  his  ashes  repose  upon  this  hill,  where 
his  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,   and   where   a   monument, 
surpassing  in  magnificence  all  that  the  age  could  boast,  was  erected  to  his 
memory   by   his  grateful   countrymen.     He  died,  not  without   suspicion    of 
having  been  poisoned  by  Philip  the  Third  of  Macedon,  in  the  year  B.C.  213. 
His  country  did  not  long  survive  him :  for  a  few  years  the  gallant  Philo- 
poemen  sustained  the  cause  of  the  Achaean  league ;  he,  when  seventy  years  of 
age,  having  reduced  the  city  of  Lacedjemou,  and  fighting  before  the  walls 
of  Messene,  was,  in  B.C.  183,  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.     His  funeral 
um  was  borne  by  the  son  of  Lycortas,  his  successor  in  the  dignity  of  chief 
magistrate  of  thd   Achaean  confederacy,  the  youthful  Poly  bins,  the  future 
historian  of  the  war.     Thirty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  city  of  Corinth  was 
taken  by  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  with  the  fall  of  that  city  fell  the 
fortunes  and  glories  of  its  neighbour,  Sicyon. 

Greece  triumphed  over  her  Roman  victors  by  the  peaceful  influence  of  her 
Arts.  Exiled,  as  it  were,  from  her  own  soil,  she  took  reftige  in  the  asylum 
afibrded  to  her  by  them ;  as  Orestes,  banished  from  Argos,  did  in  the  temple 
of  Pallas — the  Deity  of  Wisdom — at  Athens.     The  destruction  of  Corinth  was, 
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in  a  certain  sense,  the  source  of  glory  and  victory  to  a  conquered  nation.  The 
soldiers  of  JIumniius  robbed  the  temples  of  Corinth  of  their  statues  and 
pictures ;  they  even  tore  from  its  theatre  the  bronze  vessels  which  made  it 
more  sonorous ;  they  were  guilty  of  acta  of  rapine  and  excess  in  a  manner 
to  extort  from  Polybius,  the  Greek  panegyrist  of  Rome,  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  reprobation.  But  these  hardy  waiTiors  anon  gave  way  to  the  gentle 
influences  exercised  by  the  objects  which  they  carried  in  triumph  to  their 
own  country ;  and  tJie  spirit  of  Greece,  when  the  body  was  extinct,  was 
worshipped  in  the  palaces  and  forums  of  the  Eoman  capital,  like  a  divinized 
being  which  liad  passed  from  earth  to  heaven. 


The  route  from  jEgium  to  Megaspelion  is  full  of  interest.  The  Corinthian 
Gulf  affords  here  its  noblest  views,  and,  although  twenty  miles  across  at  this 
point,  the  mountains  beyond  it  seem  to  tower  into  the  skiea.  In  descending 
towards  the  shore,  the  magnitude  of  the  rocks  of  Megaspelion  strike  the 
beholder  with  surprise.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  several  copious  streams 
are   passed,  which   descend   from   Mount  Chelmas,  shaded   with   trees   and 
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bounded  by  fine  precipices.  Shortly  after  leaving  jEgiurn,  the  road  strikes 
into  the  op^Kisite  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are  attained  in  about 
thirty  minutes.  Descending  from  this  elevation,  in  about  half-an-hour  more 
the  insulated  rock  of  Palaio-Kalavrita  is  attained.  From  this  spot  the  mona- 
stery of  Megaspelion  is  visible  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  a  deep  and  uneven 
valley. 


A  journey  of  two  hours  brings  the  traveller  to  the  monastery.  It  is  erected 
upon  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge,  and  against  the  mouth  of  a  large  natural 
cavern,  most  of  the  interior  being  a  portion  of  the  cave  itself.  Externally  it 
is  a  large  white  building,  of  a  picturesque  and  irregular  form,  facing  the  west, 
and  having  twenty-three  windows  in  front.  A  magnificent  precipice  of  fiiim 
four  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height  rises  from  the  cave  and  overhangs  the 
building.  Around  the  monastery  the  country  is  rfcb  in  picturesque  grandeur ; 
trees  of  aged  growth  are  seen  on  the  mountains,  and  the  rocks  are  bold  and 
precipitous. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  monastery  rises  the  lofty  chain  of  Mount  Chelmas, 
and  issuing  from  its  rocky  bed,  tumbling  and  tossing,  descends  the  fabled 
stream  of  the  Styx,  It  has  its  source,  according  to  Herodotus,  near  to  the 
Arcadian  town  of  Nonacris,  and  the  ravine  by  which  the  river  descends  through 


'I'lie  valley  as  seen  trom  below,  backed  by  the 
l.ittiest  ridge  of  Mount  Clielmas,  is  a  striking  Hubject  for  a  picture;  the 
great  valley  of  the  Htyx  appears  iu  full  view  on  the  ilesceiit  amidst  huge 
and  fantastic  assemblages  of  rock, 

If  we  retrace  our  steps  from  Sieyon  to  tlie  west,  and  mount  along  the  side 
of  one  of  the  streams  which  full  into  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  jEgium,  pursuing  the  upwai-d  track  in  a  southerly  direction,  we  shall 
arrive  on  one  of  the  woody  summits  of  Krymaiithus,  from  which,  if  we  look 
westward,  we  command  a  view  of  the  territory  of  Elis  lying  beneath  us.  Two 
rivers,  which  water  that  plain,  take  their  rise  here.  The  one  is  the  river 
Peneus,  which  leaves  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Elis  on  its  left,  and  waters 
the  country,  once  called  The  Hollow  Elis  from  its  form,  and  inhabited  in 
the  Homeric  age  by  the  Epeians ;  the  other  stream  bears  the  same  name  as 
the  mountain  from  which  it  descends ;  having  flowed  to  the  south  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  it  falls  into  the  river  Alpheus,  which  continuing  its  course 
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to  the  west,  passes  to  the  left  of  the  spots  occupied  formerly  by  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  of  Pisa  and  Olyinpia,  This  country  was  anciently  called  the 
PiSATls.  In  the  time  of  Homer  it  was  possessed  by  the  pYLiANa,  whose 
dominions  extended  from  the  slopes  of  Taygetus  over  the  country  subsequently 
called  Messcnia,  and  readied  to  the  Epian  frontier,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  P^neun, 


The  proportion  of  the  Power  of  the  Epeians  to  that  of  tiie  Pylians  is     '  | 
expressed  in   Homer,  by  the   contributions   made  by  each  to  the  fleet   of        ! 
Agamemnon.     Ninety  Ships   were   furnished   by  the  Epeians,  whereas  the         : 
Pylians  supplied  forty  only.     There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the         I 
geography  and  history  of  EUs  and  Acliaia.     Looking  in  a  cursory  manner  at 
their  great  physical  characteristics,  we  observe  that  they  both  consist  of  flat     I 
lowlands  stretching  along  the  sea,  broken,  indeed,  occasionally,  by  declivities 
of  mountains  waving  down  from  the  lofty  ridges  in  the  interior,  and  by  moun- 
tain streams  running  in  deep  woody  ravines  from  the  same  rocky  eminences,      | 
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which  thus  dispense  fertility  to  the  plains  beneath  them.  Both  the  provinces 
present  a  favourable  appearance  in  variety  and  richness  of  produce  when 
contrasted  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  those  natural  properties  which  conduced  to  its 
fertility  that  so  few  remains  at  present  survive  of  the  former  splendour  of 
Elis.  The  soil  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  loam,  deposited,  in  the  lower 
grounds,  by  the  rivers  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  the  stone  of  the  country 
is  of  a  more  porous  description  than  the  limestone  and  marble  supplied  by  the 


quarries  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece.  Consequently  the  remains  ot  the 
buildings  have  disappeared  more  rapidly  beneath  the  covering  of  soil  brought 
down  by  the  streams  &om  the  mountain  slopes.  The  same  observation  may 
be  applied  generally  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Grecian  continent  and 
peninsula,  upon  which  Nature  has  bestowed  a  larger  share  of  her  endowments ; 
the  remains  of  Antiquity  are  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  fertility  of 
dieir  soil.     Scarcely  a  sculptured  group  or  fragment  of  a  frieze  is  to  be  seen  at 
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the  present  time  within  the  limits  of  those  districts  of  Hellas  most  dis- 
tinguished' for  their  fruitfiilness :  namely,  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  on  the 
continent,  and  Achaia  and  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

We  have  observed  the  pacific  character  of  Achaia  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  states  in  the  peninsula.  A  similar  remark  may  be  applied  to  Elis. 
The  possession  within  their  frontier  of  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Olympian 
Jove  invested  it  with  a  hallowed  dignity,  which  was  a  more  powerful  protection 
to  them  than  the  force  of  arms.  We  accordingly  hear  of  many  of  the  Eleans 
passing  their  time  as  country  gentlemen  in  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  rural  life 
on  their  own  estates,  which  they  rarely  quitted  to  visit  the  larger  towns  even 
in  their  own  neighbourhood ;  and  thus  the  security,  which  they  derived  from 
their  peculiar  national  privilege,  rendered  works  of  fortification,  and  military 
architecture  in  general,  matters  of  less  necessity  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  The  search,  therefore,  for  the  vestiges  of  walled  towns  will  here 
be  attended  with  little  success. 

"  Many  objects,"  says  Fausanias,  "  may  a  man  see  in  Greece,  and  many 
things  may  he  hear  that  are  worthy  of  admiration,  but,  above  them  all,  the 
doings  at  Eleusis,  and  the  sights  at  Olympia,  have  somewhat  in  them  of  a 
soul  divine." 

In  descending  the  slopes,  which  fall  to  the  south-west  of  Mount  Eryman- 
thus,  we  come  in  sight  of  a  valley,  about  three  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth,  lying  from  east  to  west  below  the  hill  on  which  we  stand,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  broad  river,  running  over  a  gravelly  bed,  and 
studded  with  small  islands.  Its  banks  are  shaded  with  plane-trees,  and  rich 
fields  of  pasture  and  arable  land  are  watered  by  its  stream.  The  valley  is 
Olympia,  the  hill  is  Mount  Cronius,  the  river  the  AlphEus.  The  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  plain  are  formed  by  two  other  streams,  both 
flowing  into  the  Alpheus.  Beginning  at  Mount  Cronius,  and  following  the 
western  of  these  two  brooks,  formerly  called  the  Cladeus,  among  clusters  of 
pines  and  olives,  to  the  point  where  it  falls  into  the  Alpheus,  and  tracing  our 
course  eastward  along  the  Alpheus  for  about  a  mile,  till  we  arrive  at  a  ridge 
which  falls  downward  to  the  east,  and  pursuing  this  ridge,  which  runs  to  the 
north,  till  we  come  to  Mount  Cronius,  from  which  it  descends,  we  have  made 
the  circuit  or  traced  the  limits  of  the  peribolus  of  the  ancient  Altis,  or  sacred 
grove  of  Jupiter,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  most  glorious  and  holy 
objects  of  Olympia.  On  the  south  and  east  it  was  bounded  by  a  wall,  on  the 
north  by  the  mountain  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Cladeus. 

Looking  downward  towards  the  river  Alpheus  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  Mount  Cronius,  we  have  immediately  on  our  right  the  positions  of  the 
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ancient  Gymtiaeium  and  Prytanenm.  Beneath  ua  Btood  the  row  of  ten 
TRKASURiES  froin  west  to  east,  which  were  raised  by  different  Greek  States, 
and  contained  statues  and  otlier  offerings  of  great  value  and  exquisite  work- 
manship. Below  them,  on  a  basement  of  stone  steps,  were  six  statues  of 
Jupiter,  called  Zanes,  made  from  the  fines  levied  upon  athletes  who  had  trans- 
gressed the  laws  by  which  the  Olympic  contests  were  regulated.     Further  to 


the  left,  in  a  wood  of  wild  olives  in  a  declivity  of  Mount  Cronius,  and 
running  from  north  to  south,  was  the  Stadium.  It  was  approached  by  the 
Hellanodicffi,  or  judges  of  the  course,  by  a  secret  entrance.  The  starting- 
place,  or  aphesis,  was  at  the  northern  extremity,  near  whicli  was  the  tomb 
of  Endymion. 

Beyond  the  Stadium  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Altis,  still  further  to  the 
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left,  was  the  Hippodrome,  which  stretched  from  west  to  east :  its  western 
facade  was  formed  by  a  portico  built  by  the  architect  Agnaptus.  Passing 
through  it,  the  spectator  arrived  at  a  triangular  area,  of  which  the  base 
coincided  with  the  back  of  the  portico ;  in  each  of  the  two  sides,  which  were 
more  than  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  was  a  series  of  stalls  or  barriers,  in 
which  the  chariots  and  horses  stood,  parallel  to  each  other;  all  looking 
straight  towards  the  course.  A  rope  was  stretched  in  front  of  these  barriers. 
At  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  or  the  point  nearest  the  course,  stood  a  bronze 
dolphin  raised  upon  a  style.  In  the  middle  of  the  triangle  was  an  altar  of 
unbaked  brick,  which  was  whitened  at  every  successive  Olympiad;  raised 
above  it  was  a  bronze  eagle,  stretching  its  wings  at  full  length.  When  the 
proper  time  had  arrived,  the  oflScer  of  the  course  touched  the  spring  concealed 
within  the  altar,  and  the  eagle  began  to  soar  aloft,  an  impulse  being  thus 
given  to  it,  so  that  it  became  visible  to  all  the  spectators.  At  the  same  time 
the  bronze  dolphin  fell  to  the  ground.  Then  the  rope  was  withdrawn,  first 
from  the  barriers  on  each  side  nearest  to  the  base  of  the  triangle,  so  as  to 
allow  the  horses  in  them  to  start :  when  they  had  arrived  in  a  line  with  those 
in  the  second  barriers,  these  latter  were  let  out,  and  thus  the  next  in  order, 
till,  gradually,  they  were  all  liberated,  so  that  at  the  moment  when  the  last 
pair  were  released,  they  were  all  side  by  side  in  a  line  drawn  through  the 
apex,  parallel  to  the  base. 

An  isolated  longitudinal  ridge,  or  spine,  commencing  at  some  distance 
from  the  apex,  divided  the  Hippodrome  into  two  parts  ;  around  this  the  course 
lay,  beginning  on  the  right  or  southern  side  of  it. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Altis,  or  consecrated  ground,  stood  the  temple 
of  the  Olympian  Jove.  It  was  erected  from  the  spoils  taken  by  the  Eleans, 
in  their  contests  with  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa.  It  was  a  Doric  edifice, 
hypaethral  and  peripteral,  ninety-five  feet  in  breadth,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
in  length,  and  sixty-eight  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  in  height  The 
interior  was  divided  into  three  compartments,  by  two  rows  of  columns,  each 
in  double  tiers.  The  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed  was  the  poros  of  the 
country ;  its  architect,  Libon  of  Elis. 

A  golden  vase  adorned  both  ends  of  the  roof.  In  the  centre  of  both  the 
pediments  was  a  golden  statue  of  Victory,  and  under  the  Victory  a  shield  of 
gold,  having  a  figure  of  Medusa  upon  it.  In  later  times,  one-and-twenty 
gilded  bucklers  hung  upon  the  architrave  over  the  columns,  the  oflTering  of 
Mummius  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  In  both  the  pediments  were 
groups  of  sculpture :  the  eastern  exhibited  the  contest  between  Pelops  and 
(Enomaus ;  this  was  the  work  of  Paeonius,  a  native  of  Menda  in  Thrace :  that 
on  the  western  front  represented  the  contest  of  the  Centaurs  and  LapithsB, 
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and  was  the  work  of  Alcamenes^  a  contemporary  of  Phidias.  In  the  metopes 
were  scenes  from  the  history  of  Hercules. 

But  the  most  glorious  ornament  of  this  magnificent  fabric,  and  one  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  critic,  added  dignity  to  religion,  was  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  within  the  temple.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  formed  of 
ivory  and  gold.  This  combination,  as  a  great  English  sculptor,  Flaxman,  ob- 
serves, "  equally  splendid  and  harmonious,  in  such  a  colossal  form,  produced  a 
dazzling  glory,  like  electric  fluid,  running  over  the  surface  of  the  figure,  and 
thus  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  immortal  vision  in  the  eyes  of  the  votary.'' 
No  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  was  commonly  believed  that  Jupiter  himself  had 
lighted  up  the  statue  by  a  flash  of  lightning  from  heaven,  and  so  had  kindled 
in  its  aspect  a  blaze  of  divinity.  The  ivory,  with  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  figure  was  overlaid,  had  a  tint  of  flesh,  which  communicated  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a  living  and  intelligent  object ;  while  the  gold,  the  precious 
stones,  and  painting  with  which  its  accessories  were  decorated,  together  with 
the  stupendous  size  of  the  whole  work,  sixty  feet  in  height,  produced  an 
effect  which  awed  the  beholder  into  a  belief  that  he  was  looking  on  the  face 
of  Jupiter  himself.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  whole  work  was  imbued 
by  a  spirit  within,  breathed  from  the  lips  of  Homer ;  for  it  was  his  description 
of  the  King  of  Gods  and  Men  which  filled  the  mind  of  Phidias,  as  he  himself 
confessed,  when  he  executed  this  statue. 

The  god  sat  upon  his  throne,  wearing  a  crown  like  an  olive  wreath  upon 
his  head.  In  his  right  hand  he  supported  a  statue  of  Victory,  which  he 
seemed  to  offer  to  the  combatants  who  came  hither  to  adore  him :  it  was 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  bore  a  chaplet.  In  his  left  hand  was  his  staff  or 
sceptre,  inlaid  with  metals  of  every  description,  and  having  an  eagle  perched 
upon  its  summit.  The  sandals  of  the  deity  were  of  gold,  as  also  was  his  robe, 
which  was  embroidered  with  figures  and  lilies.  The  throne  on  which  he  sat 
was  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  with  ebony,  and  with  ivory,  with 
painted  figures  and  others  in  relief.  Embossed  on  each  of  the  four  feet  of  the 
throne  were  four  dancing  Victories,  and  beside  them  two  statues  of  Victory  stand- 
ing near  each  foot.  In  addition  to  this,  on  the  two  front  feet  were  represented 
the  children  of  the  Thebans  seized  by  the  Sphinges ;  and  below  the  Sphinges, 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  transfixing  with  their  arrows  the  sons  of  Niobe. 

Between  the  feet  were  single  horizontal  bars  :  on  that  towards  the  entrance 
were  seven  figures  in  relief,  and  on  the  others  the  contests  of  Hercules  and  his 
comrades  with  the  Amazons.  Each  of  the  bars  was  bisected  by  an  upright 
column,  which,  together  with  the  feet,  served  to  support  the  statue.  Other 
decorations  of  a  minuter  character  were  scattered  near  it  in  rich  proftision. 
Such  was  the  appearance  which  the  Olympian  Jupiter  presented  to  the  view 
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when  the  purple  embroidered  veil  which  hung  before  him  fell  to  the  ground 
and  exhibited  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  in  all  the  glories  of  which  the 
greatest  spirits  of  antiq\iity  could  c6nceive  and  execute  the  idea. 

The  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated  once  in  four  years.    They  lasted  for 
five  days,  and  terminated  on  the  full  moon  which  succeeded  the  summer 
solstice*     Contracted' with- the-  particular  seras  which  served  for  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  events  in   distinct  provinces  of  Greece,  the  epoch 
Supplied  by  their  celebration  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  soil  deserves 
peculiar  attention.     While  the-  succession  of  Priestesses  of  Juno  at  Argos, — 
and  the '  Epbors  at  Sparta,  and  the  Archons  at  Athens,  furnished  to  those 
Btates  ♦respe^vely  the  bases  of  their  chronological   systems,  it  was  not  a 
PetSonage»inveftted'wifha  civil  or  sacerdotal  character  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  four-yearly  periods  observed  as  measures  of  time  by  the  whole  of 
Gteece;  it'wfts  he' who  "^as  proclaimed  Victor,  not  in  the  chariot-race  of 
the  Hippodrome,  but'  as  having  outrun  his  rivals  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia. 
A  reflection  .'on  tTie  rapid  course  of  Time,  that  great  Eacer  in  the  Stadiimi  of 
the  World,  might  well  have  suggested  such  a  practice ;  and  it  is  very  remark- 
able' as  illtlstrating  the  regard  paid,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
of  Greece,  to  those  exercises  of  physical  force  that  preserved  them  so  long 
from  the  corruptions  of  luxufy  and  effeminacy,  into  which,  through   their 
growing  opulence  and  figimiliarity  with  Oriental  habits,  they  would  very  soon 
otherwise  have  fallen.    Olympia  was  the  PalsBstra  of  Greece.     The  simplicity 
of  the  "prizea,  the-  antiquity  of  their  institution,  the  sacred  ceremonies  with 
which*  they  were  connected ;  the  glory  which  attached  not  merely  to  the  victor, 
but  to  his  parents,  his  friends  and  country;  his  canonization  in  the  Greek 
calendar*;  the  concourse  of  rival  tribes  from  every  quarter  of  the  Greek  conti- 
nent and  peninsula,  to  beholdvth^  contests  and  to  applaud  the  conqueror ;  the 
lyric  songs  t)f-  Pindar  or  Simonides  ;  the  garlands  showered  upon  his  head  by 
the  hands  of  friend0,'*of  strangers;  and  of  Greece  herself;  the  statue  erected  to 
hiifa  in  the  pteciflcts  6f*thB"coitsecrated  grove,  by  the  side  of  Princes,  of 
Heroes,  and  of  Gods ;  the  vety  rareness  of  the  celebration,  and  the  glories  of 
the  season  of  the  yeai*  at  which 'it  took  place,  when  all  the  charms  of  summer 
were  poured  upon  the  earth  by  day,vand  the  frill  orb  of  the  moon  streamed 
upon  the  olive*  graves  and'the'broJld  flood  of  the  Alpheus  by  night;  these  were 
influences  which,  while 'they*  seeibed*  to  raise  the  individual  to  an  elevation 
more-  than  human,  produfced  4i  far  more  noble  and  useftil  result  than  tliis — 
that  of  maintaining  in  the  natiorra  general  respect  for  a  manly  and  intrepid 
character,  and-  of  supporting  that  moral  •  dignity  and  independence  which  so 
long  resisted 4he-aggressions  of  force  from  without,  and'were  proof  against  the 
contagion  of  weak  and  licentious  principles  within.  ^ 
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Without  interruption,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  the  fall  moon  after 
tlie  summer  solstice  every  fourth  year  witnessed  the  celebration  of  these 
Games.  The  first  Olympiad  coincides  with  the  year  B.C.  776,  the  last  with 
A.  D.  394,  or  the  sixteeoth  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  when  the  calculation 
by  indictions  was  adopted  in  its  stead.  According  to  the  assertion  of  Polybius, 
Timeeus,  the  Sicilian  historian,  who  flourished  B.C.  300,  was  the  first  annalist 
■who  introduced  the  tegular  practice  of  comparing  chronologically  the  Archong 
of  Athens,  the  Priestesses  of  Argos,  and  the  Ephors  and  Kings  of  Sparta, 
with  the  contemporary  victors  at  Olympia,     He  was  thus  the  founder  of  the 


Olympic  sera  as  applied  to  history,  without  which  no  records  for  the  general 
use  of  Greece  could  have  existed. 

There  is  now  no  habitation  on  the  site  of  OljTnpia.  On  the  north  of  it 
are  rocky  heights  crowned  with  wood ;  some  pines  are  seen  on  the  hills  to  the 
west,  and  Oriental  plane-trees  hang  over  the  wide  grarelly  bed  of  the  river 
Alpheus  on  the  south,  A  few  ruins  of  brick  are  scattered  over  the  soil  of  what 
was  once  the  Altis,  or  consecrated  inclosure,  but  hardly  a  vestige  remains  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  and  all  the  altars  and 
statues  which  once  crowded  its  precincts  have  passed  away,  like  those  countless 
multitudes  who  came  here  and  departed  hence  in  successive  generations  daring 
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a  fifth  part  of  the  long  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the  Creation  of 
the  world  to  the  present  day. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alpheus,  at  a  little  more  than  two  miles 
distant  to  the  south  of  Olympia,  is  the  site  of  the  small  village  of  SciLLUS. 
It  stood  in  a  woody  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Selinus.  In  this  picturesque 
and  solitary  glen,  the  friend  of  Socrates,  of  Agesilaus,  and  of  Cyrus, — the 
Athenian  General,  Philosopher,  and  Historian,  Xenovhon,  an  exile  from  his 
country, — spent  the  latter  part  of  his  days.  By  the  side  of  this  stream  and 
among  these  woods  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In  one  of  them 
he  has  left  a  description,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  stirring  narratives 
of  marches  and  battles  which  succeed  and  follow  it,  of  this  peaceful  place  and 
of  his  own  occupations  here.  Perhaps  a  more  agreeable  specimen  of  simple 
and  unafiTected  piety  in  a  heathen  can  nowhere  be  found,  than  in  his  account 
of  the  small  temple  of  Diana  erected  here  by  himself;  of  its  cypress  statue; 
of  its  sacred  grove  of  beautiful  shrubs  planted  by  his  own  hand,  and  of  the 
annual  tithe  set  apart  by  him  for  its  maintenance  from  his  estate.  What  a 
beautiful  character  is  his !  and  how  beautiful  would  it  have  been,  if  he  had 
lived  when  heathenism  had  given  place  to  the  milder  light  of  a  purer  faith ! 

The  Arcadian  country,  as  we  have  seen,  commences  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  woody  Erymanthus,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary ;  running  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  towards  the  more  central  eminence  of  Mount  Cyllen^, 
it  continues  its  com*se  in  the  same  direction  till  it  joins  the  hill  of  Ma&nalus, 
separating  Arcadia  on  the  east  from  the  Argolic  peninsula.  A  line  drawn 
from  this  point  westward  separates  Arcadia  from  the  Messenian  territory  on 
the  south.  Arcadia  is  a  picturesque  and  richly-wooded  country,  with  well- 
watered  valleys,  abounding  in  rugged  and  rocky  mountain  scenery.  The  cities 
have  most  of  them  the  remarkable  castellated  appearance  represented  in  the 
engraving,  which  represents  the  citadel  of  Arcadia  near  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Neda,  in  the  Arcadian  Gulf. 

The  south-western  portion  of  Arcadia,  which  borders  upon  the  territory  of 
Olympia,  contains  within  it  two  objects  of  interest :  one  of  them  is  the  oldest, 
the  other  the  youngest  city  of  Greece  ;  the  former,  Lycosura,  whose  ruins  are 
seen  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Mount  Lycseum,  the  modem  Diophorti ; 
the  latter  near  it,  but  on  the  other  or  eastern  side  of  the  Alpheus,  Megalo- 
polis, founded  by  Epaminondas,  in  a  beautiful  valley  clothed  with  noble 
forests  and  irrigated  with  fresh  streams,  and  still  preserving  in  its  vast  Theatre 
the  signs  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  nor  less  deserving  attention  as  the  birth- 
place of  Philopoemen  and  Polybius. 

The  city  of  Megalopolis  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Arcadia;  its  valley 
abounds  in  beautiful  scenery.     The  sides  of  its  mountains  are  covered  with 
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oaks,  clieatnuts,  and  other  trees ;  while  the  valley  itself  presents  an  undulating 
surface,  the  Alpligus  flowing  through  it  with  its  numerous  tributary  mountain 
rivulets.  The  northern  approach  to  this  city  from  Hersea  proceeds  along  the 
valley  of  the  Alpheus,  crossing  the  river  Buphagus,  which  forms  tlie  boundary 
between  Hertea  and  Megalopolis ;  shortly  after,  at  the  point  wliere  the  Maratha 
joins  the  Alpheus,  the  road  passes  over  to  the  left  bank.  Near  to  this  spot, 
at  a  place  called  Rhcetea,  is  the  confluence  of  the  river  Gortynius  with  tlie 
Alpheus.  This  river,  near  to  its  source,  is  named  Lusius,  because,  as  Fausa- 
nias  telb  us,  Jupiter  was  washed  in  its  stream  shortly  after  he  was  bom. 
After  passing  the  village  of  Gortys,  it  becomes  the  Gortyniua.  The  Grecian 
traveller  adds,  that  this  is  said  to  be  the  coldest  of  rivers,  especially  in  summer. 
On  this  road  also  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Berenthe  occur.  As  the 
traveller  proceeds  towards  Megalopolis,  the  valley  is  suddenly  closed  up  at  its 
northern  extremity  by  the  rock  of  Karitena,  on  the  high  and  craggy  summit 
of  which  stands  the  citadel,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Trapezus.  It  is  probable  that  the  modem  town  of 
Karitena  is  the  ancient  Berenth^,  whose  lofty  citadel  is  represented  in  the 
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accompanying  view.  Through  this  country  the  Aiph^us  flows  in  a  broad 
atream,  amid  mountain  villages,  woods,  and  cultivated  grounds.  The  path 
liea  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mins 
of  the  temples  of  ^S^sculapius  and  Apollo  at  Gortys,  where  a  long  mountaiti 
valley  conducts  to  the  lower  district  of  the  river,  which  at  Herseum  makes 
a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  west,  and  passes  into  the  picturesque  plains  of 
Olympia.  A  few  miles  from  Gortys  a  curious  phenomenon  presents  itself, — 
a  whole  river,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide,  rushes  at  once  into  existence  as  it  were 
from  under  a  low  ledge  of  limestone  rock,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
source  hastens  to  join  the  Alpheus. 

There  is  a  relic  of  antiquity  in  this  region,  which,  Irom  its  position,  its 
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purpose,  and  its  beauty,  has  powerful  attractions  for  the  traveller.  The 
noble  edict  wlieremth  the  Senate  of  Florence  gave  orders  for  the  erection 
of  their  Cathedral, — by  which  the  mind  of  Brunellesclii  inspired  the  genius 
of  Michael  Angelo, — expressed  the  conviction  of  that  celebrated  Eepublic, 
that,  having  obtained  renown  in  war,  and  wealth  in  peace,  it  became  the 
inhabitants  of  their  illustrious  City  to  erect  a  Christian  Temple  worthy  of 
a  powerful  and  prosperous  State.  In  the  beautiful  structure  of  Bassae,  on 
one  of  the  ridges  of  Mount  Cottlium,  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Diophorti, 
we  have  an  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a  somewhat  similar  feeling,  attended 
by  circumstances  more  striking  than  those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  This 
edifice  was  erected,  not  by  a  large  and  wealthy  metropolis  like  Florence, 
but  by  a  email  village  of  Arcadia,  the  neighbouring  community  of 
Phiqat.eia. 


This  village,  which  is  distant  about  a  day's  journey  from  Arcadia,  is 
reached  after  passing  through  a  variety  of  hill,  dale,  mountain,  and  woodland, 
scenery.  Ascending  Mount  Cotylium — a  branch  of  Lycseum — and  passing 
through  rich  pasture-lands  for  two  hours,  a  forest  of  oaks  which  covers  the 
summit  of  these  mountains  is  reached.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  bold, 
varied,  and  romantic.     Mountains  rise  over  mountains  till  they  are  lost  in 
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the  distance  to  the  right.     Mount  Ithomg  forms  tlie  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  glen  are  the  summits  of  Mount  LjcEeum. 

The  Temple  was  not  founded  in  a  spot  to  which  the  materials  for  building 
could  readily  be  brought,  or  where  it  might  display  to  the  passing  crowd  an 
evidence  of  the  affluence  and  skill  of  those  by  whom  it  was  erected;  on  the 
contrary,  it  stood  alone,  exposed  to  winds  and  storms,  on  a  bleak  and  ru^^d 
mountain,  difficult  of  access,  and  seeming,  by  its  seclusion  and  solitude, 
to  ask  for  no  other  notice  tlian  that  of  the  Deity  lo  whom  it  was  consecrated. 
The  first  Theatre  which  was  constructed  at  Eome  was  designed  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  Gods  during  a  pestilence.  This  Temple  of  Bassae  was  an 
offering  of  a  more  pleasing  kind ;  it  was  raised,  not  during  the  ravages  of 
a  plague,  but  as  a  grateful  record  of  deliverance  from  them.  It  was  inscribed 
to  Apollo  Epicuhius,  or  the  Helpeic  It  suggests  the  question  to  those 
Nations  who  boast  a  more  enlightened  faith — What  public  religious  buildings 
have  thei/  erected  as  thank-offerings  for  their  rescue  from  the  scourges  of 
a  pestilence? 


ITS  BEAUTY  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  Temple  stands,  not  from  east  to  west, — the  usual  direction  of  Greek 
temples, — but  from  north  to  souUi.  Another  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the 
number  of  its  columns :  for  while  it  is  usual  for  the  pillars  on  each  flank  to 
exceed  by  one  the  double  of  those  at  each  end,  hei'e  are  six  at  each  end,  and 
fifteen  upon  each  side.  The  building  was  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
length  by  forty-seven  in  breadth.  It  was  in  the  Doric  style,  peripteral  and 
hypsethral,  and  raised  npon  three  steps.  It  was  built  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  Ictinus. 

Pausanias  speaks  of  thi:^  Temple  of  Bassac  as  eclipsing  all  the  fabrics 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  beauty  of  its  stone  and  the 
harmony  of  its  construction.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  north. 
Having  mounted  the  steps,  passed  tlirough  the  columns  of  the  portico  and  of 
the  pronaos,  we  arrive  in  the  cella.  Here,  on  each  side,  and  attached  to  the 
wall,  were  arranged  five  Ionic  columns  of  white  marble,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  roof,  which  stretched  from  the  walls  of  the  cella  so  as  to 
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cover  the  greater  part  of  its  interior,  leaving  only  an  aperture  in  the  centre, 
■like  that  in  the  vault  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air.  Between  the  two  most  southern  Ionic  columns  Btood  one  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  also  of  white  marble,  which  supported  the  architrave  over 
the  southern  entrance  into  the  cella.  The  frieze  which  once  adorned  the 
interior— in  all  probability,  the  work  of  the  scholars  of  Phidias — requires  no 
description  for  those  who  have  access  to  it  in  the  national  Museum  of  England. 
Suffice  it  to'sayi  that  as  the  architects  and  sculptors  employed  in  the  erection 
atid  decoration  of  this  temple  were  of  Athenian  extraction,  many  of  the  subjects 
represented  in  this  frieze  are  connected  with  Athenian  history.  They  refer  to 
the  struggles  of  Tlieseus  with  the  Centaurs  and  Amazons. 

'  Such  is  the  seclusion  in  which  the  Temple  of  Bassae  stands,  that  for 
many  ages  its  very  existence  was  either  unknown  or  forgotten.  Like  the 
temples  at  Pssstum  in  this  respect,  it  was  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  this,  the  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  of  all  the 
remains  of  Greek  architecture  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was  discovered  in  nearly 
the  same  state  as  when  visited  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  by 
Fausanias. 

The  country  of  IIeshema  was  endowed  much  more  liberally  by  Nature 
than  the  neighbouring  territory.     It  is  described  by  Fausanias  as  the  most 


fertile  proviace  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  his  day ;  while  Euripides  speaks  of  it 
aa  a  land  well  watered  and  very  fertile,  with  beautiful  paatntee  for  cattle, 
possessing  a  climate  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer.  It  is 
separated  from  Laconia  by  the  mountain  chain  of  Taygetus  on  the  east,  and 
from  ELis  and  Arcadia  by  the  rirer  Neda  and  the  high  grounds  in  which  it  has 
its  source.  On  the  south  and  west  the  country  is  bounded  by  the  deep  gulfs 
and  bays  ot  the  Ionian  Sea. 


boundary  of  Messenia,  takes  its  rise  in  one  of 
the  ridges  of  Mount  Lycseum,  flows  westward  in  a  winding  course  through 
a  beautiful  valley  by  the  walls  of  Ira — the  fortress  of  Aristomenes, — passes 
the  valleys  of  Fhigaleia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  Sea  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Arcadia. 

The  road  through  the  country  drained  by  the  Neda,  passes  along  the 
rocky  defiles  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  maritime  districts  of  Elis 
and  Arcadia  from  Messenia.  Sometimes  winding  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  the  path  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  sheep  tracks ;  at 
others,  crossing  the  more  elevated  ridges  which  separate  the  neighbouring 
valleys  where  all  is  wild  and  savage,  but  from  whose  summits  distant  glimpses 
are  occasionally  obtained  of  smiling  and  cultivated  plains,  whose  apparent 
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softness  and  fertility  contrast  strangely  witli  the  naked  barrenness  immediately 
around.  Again  the  track  lies  through  deep  and  thickly-wooded  glens,  where 
the  path  is  cut  out  of  the  hill-side,  and  wliere  the  only  natural  passage  is  that 
occupied  by  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  has  forced  its  way  through  its  rocky 
strata,  now  foaming  and  roaring  as  if  in  fury  at  the  obstacles  obstructing  its 
passage — now  rushing  rapidly  along  its  smoother  bed,  and  occasionally 
extending  itself  into  small  lakes.  After  leaving  Fhigaleia  and  entering  the 
level  country,  the  Neda — joined  by  several  smaller  streams— now  flows  a 
broad  and  rapid  river,  through  woods  of  the  ilex,  myrtles,  and  bays,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf. 


On  the  southern  slopes  of  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  in  which  the  Neda  has 
its  source,  several  smaller  streams  issue,  and  unite  their  waters  in  a  deep  and 
rapid  channel  to  the  north-east  of  Mount  Ithomd  in  the  Stenyclerian  plain. 
This  river,  which  is  the  Balyra,  inclines  to  the  south-«aat,  and,  skirting  the 
eastern  foot  of  Mount  Ithom^  and  Mount  Evan,  joins  another  river  opposite 
to  Andrusa.  This  is  the  Pamisus,  which  has  its  source  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Skala  ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  large  marsh  and  several 
ponds  have  been  formed  by  the  streams  from  the  heights.  Having  received 
the  waters  of  the  Balyra  and  other  tributary  streams,  and  drained  tlie  northern 
parts  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  it  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
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rates   these   two  coimtriea.     It   is   described   as  the   largest   stream   of  tlie 
Peloponnesus. 

Watered  by  these  rivers,  and  possessing  besides  many  woody  valleys  and 
svide  plains  through  which  they  flowed,  Messeiiia  was  famed  for  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  herds  and  flocks,  and  for  the  variety  of  its  shrabs  and  fruit- 
trees.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mountains  here  were  not  of  sufficient  height 
to  render  its  climate  inclement,  as  was  the  case  in  Laconia,  by  retaining  the 
snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  or  by  screening  the  lands  beneath  them 
from  the  sun. 


It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  Lacedcemoniana  were  covetous 
of  a  neighbouring  land  so  superior  to  tlieir  own.  In  the  year  B.C.  724, 
Ithoh^,  tlie  Acropolis  and  capital  of  Messcnia,  was  takeu  by  the  Spartans. 
In  685,  the  war  was  renewed  against  Aristomenes,  who  fortified  himself  in 
Ira,  in  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Lycieum.  Here  be  remained  for  many  years, 
and  performed  those  wonderfiil  feats  of  courage,  and  was  saved  by  tliose 
marvellous  escapes,  which  made  him  the  national  hero  of  Messenia.  But, 
in  668,  Ira  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sparta,  as  Ithomd  had  done  before.  Nothing 
remained  for  the  conquered  Mcssenians  but  to  become  Helots  or  Exiles. 
Many  of  them  fled  beyond  the  sea.  and  -settled  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa ; 
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but  enough  remained  behind  to  render  Sparta  the  mistresa  of  two  hundred 
thoQsand  Blavea. 

After  a  long  banishment,  during  which  they  preserved  their  language  and 
manners  unaltered,  the  Messenians  returned,  in  the  year  B.C.  370,  to  their 
ancient  abodes,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Spartans.  Having 
been  recalled  by  the  Theban  general  and  statesman  Epaminondas,  who  had 
just  laid  low  the  power  of  Sparta  on  the  field  of  Leuctra,  they  proceeded,  with 
the  sound  of  flutes  and  pipes  and  vocal  melodies,  aud  witli  the  sacred  pomp 
of  procession  and  of  sacrifice,  to  rebuild  on  the  ridges  of  Mount  Ithome 
their  city  which  had  so  long  lain  desolate.  That  day  was  the  return  to 
them  from  a  Captivity  of  near  three  centuries.  The  responses  of  the 
Augurs,  who   were  consulted   whether  the   new  city  would  prosper,  were 


favourable.  The  victims  were  propitious.  Everything  bore  the  aspect  of 
hope  and  joy.  Artificers  of  every  kind  were  present,  materials  flowing  in 
from  all  quarters,  temples  rising,  and  streets  stretching  along  the  vacant 
space ;  a  new  Messene  grew  up  on  the  site  of  the  old,  like  a  fabled  city 
charmed  into  life  by  the  sound  of  the  Orphean  Lyre.  In  order  to  connect 
themselves  with  their  Progenitors,  and  with  the  Powers  of  Heaven,  they 
invited  to  come  and  dwell  among  them,  by  special  invocations,  their  own 
Heroes  of  ancient  time — Eurytus,  Aphareus,  Cresphontes,  ^pytus,  and  above 
all,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  city,  the  great  Aristomenes. 
Those  deities  were  also  invited,  who  were  believed  to  wish  well  to  the 
Messenian  State.  The  work  of  building  was  carried  on,  as  it  had  begun, 
with  the  sound  of  the  Argive  and  Boeotian  flute. 

The  present  aspect  of  Messene  is  not  surpassed  in  interest  and  beauty  by 
that  of  any  ancient  city  in  the  Peloponnesus.    The  scene  is  grand  and  solitary- 
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On  the  north  and  east  of  it  rise  the  magnificent  cliffa  of  Mounts  iTHOMt! 
and  Evan.  Towards  the  west  stretch  fine  plains  of  arable  and  pasture  land, 
varied  with  coppices  of  ahmbs  in  rich  profusion.  This  level  site  was  selected 
hy  Epamlnondas,  on  account  of  the  water  with  which  it  was  well  supplied. 

In  the  forum  of  Measene,  as  we  learn  from  FauBanias,  there  was  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  and  a  fountain  called  Arsinoe,  bom  the  daughter 
of  Leucippus.  Water  flowed  into  this  fountain  from  that  of  Clepsydra, 
which  is  seen  on  ascending  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Ithom^ — the  tower  of 
lleasene.  The  Messenians  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  Jupiter  having  been 
bom  among  them,  and  in  this  fountain  the  nymphs  Ithom^  and  Neda  are  said 
to  have  washed  him  at  his  birth,  afrer  receiving  him  fr^m  the  Curetes.     In 


the  time  of  the  Greek  traveller,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  carried  water  daily 
from  it  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ithomatis.  The  fountain  still  remains.  It 
is  now  in  the  centre  of  a  small  village  of  some  twenty  huts,  which  stands 
at  the  foot  of  Ithomd.  A  copious  stream  flows  through  this  cluster  of  huts 
in  a  south-westerly  direction.     Tliis  is  the  ancient  Clepsydra, 

The  Walls  of  the  city,  which,  together  with  the  public  buildings  originally 
existing  at  Messene,  although  not  less  than  four  miles  in  circumference, 
were  erected  in  the  course  of  eighty-five  days,  present  one  of  the  most 
lemarkable  specimens  of  military  architecture  to  be  found  upon  the  soil  ot 
Greece.  We  look  upon  them  with  a  feeling  of  deeper  interest  in  consequence 
of  the  fact,  that  they  were  raised  from  the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of 
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Epaminondas.  They  make  us  as  it  were  his  contemporaries,  by  exhibiting  to 
us  a  model  of  the  system  of  fortification  adopted  in  his  age.  The  walls  are 
built  in  horizontal  courses,  and  generally  with  rectangular  Btones.  They 
consist  of  an  exterior  and  interior  facing  of  such  masonry,  the  space  between 
the  facings  being  filled  with  rubble.  At  distances,  varying  from  seven  to  ten 
feet,  the  two  faces  are  tied  together  by  transverse  courses  of  stone.  This 
method  of  construction  corresponds  to  the  Roman  Emplecton.  Projecting 
from  the  walls  at  different  intervals,  are  Towers  of  stone:  their  ground-plan 
is  generally  rectangular.  But  on  the  north-east  of  the  city  are  two  towers  with 
circular  fronts.    They  seem  to  have  been  surmounted  by  flat  roofs,  from  wliicli 


miBsiles  might  be  discharged  on  the  besieger.  One  of  these,  which  remains 
in  nearly  a  perfect  state,  was  divided  into  two  stories,  in  each  of  which  are 
windows  and  embrastures;  those  in  the  lower  story  being  splayed,  to  admit 
more  light  and  to  afford  a  freer  range  for  the  emission  of  projectiles  from 
within.  At  certain  distances  are  flights  of  stone  steps,  ascending  from  the 
interior  of  the  city  nearly  to  the  battlements  of  the  walls,  so  as  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  assailing  the  besieger  beneath  them ;  and  thence  similar  flights 
lead  into  the  towers  which  have  been  described. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  fortifications  of  Messene  is 
the  Gate  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  walls  through  which  the  road  passed 
that  led  to  Megalopolis.     It  consisted  of  an  outer  area,  thirty-one  feet  in 
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breadth,  afid  flanked  by  two  massy  projections.  Within  this  was  an  outer 
door,  wliich  led  into  a  circular  court  sixty-three  feet  in  diameter,  and  through 
this  court  to  an  inner  door,  which  opened  into  the  city  itself,  A  paved  Road, 
formed  of  parallel  slabs  lying  transversely,  succeeds  to  the  gate,  and  descends 
rapidly  towards  the  interior  of  the  town.  The  marks  of  ancient  wheels  are 
still  visible  in  the  court-yard,  and  the  road  itself  is  one  of  the  very  few 
specimens  of  ancient  paving  which  remain  in  Greece  ;  it  shows  a  method  of 
road-making  very  different  from  that  adopted  by  the  Eomans,  of  which  we 
have  still  many  examples  in  the  closely- wedged  strata  of  polygonal  blocks  in 
the  Appian,  Fnenestine,  and  Latin  Ways. 

Toward  the  southern  part  of  the  city  are  the  remains  of  a  small  Theatre, 
looking  to  the  south,  and  also  of  a  Stadium  with  a  similar  aspect,  which  was 
environed  on  three  sides  by  a  colonnade. 

For  some  time  after  their  restoration,  the  Messenians  maintained  an 
alliance  with  their  neighbours  the  Arcadians,  according  to  the  advice  of 
Epaminondas :  they  afterwards  joined  the  AchEean  League,  hut  seem  in  a 
short  time  to  have  been  alienated  from  that  confederacy  by  the  encroachments 
of  their  allies.  In  the  year  b,  c.  183,  the  AchEean  General,  Philopoemen,  fought 
before  these  walls,  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
died.  The  city  was  soon  afterwards  stormed  and  taken  by  Lycortas,  the 
successor  of  Philopcemen,  and  Messene  was  again  united  to  the  Achiean 
Confederacy,  with  which  it  maintained  its  connexion  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  Lei^e.  Thus  the  second  existence  of  Messene  lasted  for  two  hnndred 
and  twenty-four  years.     It  still  retained  the  evidence  of  its  former  power  in 
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tlie  third  century  of  the  Christian  sera ;  and  Pausanias,  who  then  visited  it, 
asserts  that  he  could  not  compare  these  fortifications,  of  which  tlie  vestiges 
still  remain,  with  the  walls  of  Babylon  or  the  Memnonian  bulwarks  of  Susa, 
for  these  he  had  never  seen ;  but  cities  such  as  Ambrysus,  Byzantium,  and 
Rhodes,  which  in  his  judgment  were  more  strongly  defended  than  any  others, 
could  not  bear  a  comparison  with  Messene. 

There  is  but  one  harbour  of  any  excellence  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  is  the  port  of  Pylos  in  Messenia,  which  has  enjoyed  a 
celebrity  superior  to  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  peninsula,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Corinth,  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  to  our  own  days.  As  might 
have  been  presupposed  from  such  a  circumstance,  it  is  a  spot  connected  with 
many  interesting  recollections.  Let  us  imagine  a  semicircular  bay  of  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  lying  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Let  us  place  a 
castle  on  each  of  its  two  horns, — that  on  the  northern  being  on  a  lofty  ground 
and  in  ruins  ;  let  us  suppose  a  large  lagoon  stretching  along  the  coast  to  the 
east  of  the  latter,  and  fields  of  maize  covering  the  lowlands  near  it ;  let  us  add 
two  small  streams  flowing  down  from  the  limestone  hills  on  the  east,  and 
emptying  themselves  into  the  bay ;  let  us  next  plant  some  small  churches  here 
and  there  on  the  eminence   of  these  hills,  and  trace  some  mountain  paths 
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winding  in  an  inland  direction  upon  their  surface ;  on  the  eoutliem  horn  of 
the  bay  let  us  plant  a  large  fortress  of  a  pentagonal  form  ;  a  number  of  small 
houses  and  a  cemetery,  and  near  it,  further  to  the  east,  a  small  creek  filled 
with  Greek  boats ;  let  us  stretch  across  the  harbour  a  long,  narrow  island, 
leaving  a  passage  between  itself  and  the  southern  castle  of  rather  more  than 
half  a  mile,  and  one  of  about  five  hundred  feet  between  its  northern  point  and 
the  other  promontory  of  the  bay, — the  latter  being  shallow  and  fordable,  the 
former  having  an  average  of  twenty-seven  fathoms  of  water ; — we  have  then 
a  picture  of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Pylos,  and,  as  it  is  termed  from  the  names 
of  the  castles  we  have  mentioned,  the  modem  bay  of  Navarino,  famed  in 
modern  times  for  the  battle  which  has  led  to  recovery  of  liberty  lo  Greece. 
The  island  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  called  Sphactebia, 


have  been  made,  botli  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  against  the  supposition,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  recognise,  in 
the  northern  fortress  and  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  lagoon  beneath  it,  the 
site  of  the  sandy  Pylos,  the  well-built  city  of  the  Neleian  Nestor.  With  this 
spot  we  may  connect  the  scene  described  by  Homer  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Odyssey.  Here  we  may  suppose  Telemachus,  attended  by  Minerva  in  Mentor's 
shape,  landing  with  his  companions.  Here  they  found  nine  companies  of 
Pyiians,  with  five  hundred  persons  in  each,  engaged  in  ofiFering  a  sacrifice  to 
Neptune  on  the  sea-shore.  Here  sat  Nestor  with  his  sons.  Here  that  inter- 
course took  place  between  Telemachus  and  Minerva  which  presents  so  fair  a 
specimen  of  youthful  modesty  supported  and  encouraged  by  Divine  aid.     Here 
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Minerva  rejoiced,  as  the  Poet  says,  ia  the  piety  of  the  young  Pisistratus, 
Nestor's  eon,  who  had  requested  her  to  pray  and  make  libations  to  Neptune, 
and  then  to  give  the  cup  for  the  same  purpose  to  her  companion;  "for  aJl 
men,"  he  said,  "  stand  in  tiecd  of  the  gods."  Here  the  old  Nestor  was 
approached  with  reverential  awe  by  the  youthful  son  of  hia  fellow-warrior, 
Ulysses.  Here  commenced  the  acquaintance  between  Telemachus  and  Pisis- 
tratus, who  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  which  was  soon  ripened 
into  intimacy  by  their  journey  together  in  the  same  car  from  Pylos,  the  city 
of  Nestor,  to  that  of  Menelaus,  Lacediemon. 

We  should  be  loth  to  be  without  some  local  habitation  for  such  scenes  as 
these.  We  confess  that  we  would  willingly  surrender  the  site  of  a  field  of 
battle  in  exchange  for  a  fixed  spot  wherewith  to  combine  those  beaatifiil 
representations  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  heroic  times  in  Greece, 
which  the  poetry  of  Homer  has  associated  for  ever  with  the  name  of  Pylos, 
Nor  do  we  suppose  that  any  one,  who  has  examined  the  details  he  has  given 
of  the  voyage  of  Telemachus  from  Ithaca  and  his  subsequent  journey  to 
Sparta,  will  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  bay  now  before  us  is  that  in  which  the 
youthful  son  of  Ulysses  landed,  when  he  came  to  inquire  of  Nestor  con- 
cerning his  father. 
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Tlie  reader  will  contrast,  in  his  own  mind,  with  these  acenea,  the  other 
events  of  a  different  nature  and  character,  with  whicli  in  more  recent  times  the 
Iiarbour  of  Pyloa  was  connected.  In  the  year  B.C.  425,  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria,  which  lies  in  its  front,  was  witness  to  the  calamity  so  degrading  and 
injurious  to  Sparta,  which  has  been  described  with  such  elaborate  minuteness 


by  the  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thucydides.  Twenty-one  years 
after  that  event,  Athens,  which  then  won  so  splendid  a  victory,  was  destroyed. 
More  tlian  two  thousand  years  after  that  time,  Athens  has  again  become 
the  Capital  of  Greece,  by  a  victory  gained  in  1827  upon  the  same  spot. 
May  the  consequences  of  Navarino  be  more  durable  and  more  glorious  to 
lier  than  those  of  Sphactcria! 
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Besides  the  harbour  of  Pylos,  two  other  bays  of  Mesaenia  deserve  notice — 
those  of  Methone  and  Colonides, — one  the  modem  bay  of  Modon,  the  other 
that  of  CoRos  in  the  Measenian  Gulf.  They  occupy  in  tlie  Mes»enian  penin- 
sula the  same  position  that  the  small  bays  of  Anaphlyatus  and  Thoricus  do  in 
that  of  Attica.  From  Measene  to  Alodon  the  road  traverses  an  undulating 
country  with  low  eminences  covered  with  wood,  and  but  little  cultivated.  These 
heights  are  the  roots  of  Mount  Kondovana,  and  are  intersected  with  narrow 
valleys  watered  by  streams  from  that  mountain.  After  continuing  in  a  southerly 
course  for  some  time,  and  crossing  several  streams  of  considerable  magnitude, 
the  road  tuma  suddenly  off  to  the  west,  leaving  Mount  Temathia  on  the  left, 
and  passes    through    a    forest  of  short  and  stunted  oaks.     Here   are  the 


highest  ridges  of  the  undulating  country  which  we  have  described  ;  and  tlie 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Messenian  Gulf  are  here  separated  from  those  tending 
towards  the  western  const.  Descending  into  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Temathia,  on  its  nortliorn  side,  the  traveller  enters  the  district  of  Jfodon, 
which  is  four  miles  to  tlie  south  of  Pylos,  bfing  separated  from  it  by  a 
rocky  ridge,  on  which  stands  tlie  church  of  St.  Nicolas.  On  the  south  of 
these  heights  is  the  town  of  Modon,  built  on  a  slip  of  coast  jutting  into  the 
sea,  occupying  the  extreme  point  of  a  ridge  of  rocks  stretcliing  southward 
along  the  coast  from  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Nicolas,     It  is  now  occupied  by 
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a  tower  and  lantern,  and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  fortifications  of 
^[othoni,  the  latter  being  &  small  insulated  rock  oflF  the  most  southerly  part 
of  the  town,  which  forms  a  narrow  entrance  to  tlie  bay.  A  wall  which 
brandies  from  it  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  town,  and  forma  a  port 
which  is  used  as  a  harbour  for  small  vessels. 

The  climate  of  Mothoni,  standing  upon  a  promontory,  open  to  the  sea  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  breeze,  is  temperate  and  salubrious.  Upon  it 
is  a  lighthouse,  placed  on  the  southern  slip  of  land  which  projects  from  it 
towards  the  island  of  Sapienza,  which  covers  tlie  bay  of  Modon  on  the  south, 
as  Sphacteria  does  Pylos  on  the  west.  The  bay  is  an  unsafe  anchorage,  being 
exposed  on  the  west  side,  and  but  little  protected  on  the  east. 


CoRON  is  the  first  port  in  the  Messenian  Gulf  after  doubling  Cape  Uallo, — 
the  ancient  promontory  of  Acritaa.  From  Modon  the  road  passes  through  a 
succession  of  olive-gardens  and  corn-fields,  which  adorn  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Emerging  from  these,  the  traveller  ascends  the  hill  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  and  the  olive  plantations  gradually  give  place  to  a  range  of 
barren  hills,  formed  by  the  southern  extremity  of  Mount  Tematlna.  As  he 
crosses  the  southern  slopes  of  this  mountain,  by  a  rugged  and  rocky  path,  the 
town  of  Coron  becomes  visible,  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  cypresses,  of  olives, 
and  fields  of  com,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  for  several  miles.  He  descends 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  after  a  short  journey  gains  the  town. 
It  stands  upon  a  promontory,  or  tongue  of  land,  which  extends  eastward  for 
about  half  a  league  into  the  sea.  A  fertile  plain  of  considerable  extent  forms 
its  western  suburb,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  which 
join  Mount  Temathia.  Its  roadstead  is  much  exposed,  except  on  (he  south- 
west, where  a  sandy  beach  extends  for  about  two  miles,  affording  every  means 
of  landing,  except  when  tlie  wind  is  from  the  south.  The  caatle-hill  is  very 
steep  on  all  sides,  and  was  probably  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  city  of 
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Colonides,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  this  site.  Its  principal 
recommendation  as  a  place  of  commerce  arises  from  the  great  productiveness 
of  its  neighbourhood,  and  from  its  being  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water. 
In  general,  the  western  or  Messenian  side  of  this  gulf,  called  either  the  Gulf 
of  Coron  or  of  Ka1am£ta,  presents  in  its  open  plains,  its  rich  fields  and  olive 
grounds,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rugged  barrenness  of  its  eastern  or 
Laconian  coast.  The  mountain  range  of  the  Tajgetua,  which  we  have  traced 
from  its  junction  with  tlie  mountains  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  continue  their 
course  and  retain  their  bold  and  rugged  character  till  they  are  finally  lost 
in  the  Tienarian  promontory  at  Cape  Matapan. 

From  the  Laconian  shores  of  the  gulf  the  view  is  rich  and  imposing.  The 
district  of  Coron  contains  upwards  of  seventy  villages,  more  or  less  populous, 
skirting  the  bay  or  dispersed  among  the  olive  groves.  Towards  the  head  of  the 
gulf  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Palisus,  and  more  to  the  north  rises  the  mountain 
range  of  Temathia,  Evan  and  Ithom^,  now  nearly  united  into  one. 

The  town  of  Kalamflta  is  at  the  head  of  this  semicircular  bay,  formed  by 
the  projecting  headland  of  Cape  Matapan — the  most  southerly  point  of  the 
Laconian  territory, — and  Cape  Gallo — the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Mes- 
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senian  country  on  the  western  shore.  From  the  mountain  pass  above  this 
town  a  view  of  great  extent  and  beauty  is  obtained,  which  embracea  the  whole 
of  the  bay,  with  the  mountains  stretchinfi;  to  the  moat  southerly  point  of  the 
Peloponnesus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  the  Arcadian 
Gulf  on  the  other.  Kalamdta,  tlie  ancient  maritime  city  of  PharEe,  occupies 
a  prominent  point  in  the  picture.  Tliis  city  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  eea 
on  a  delta  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nedon, — a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  a  mile  to  the  north,  Sliortly  before  it  reaches 
the  town  its  waters  divide,  and  the  river  enters  the  sea  by  its  two  mouths. 

To  the  south  of  Kahtmdta,  nearly  opposite  to  Coron,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  stands  the  ancient  city  of  Cardamylb,  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  one  of  the  gifts  of  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  to  induce  him  to 
return  to  the  war.  Although  claimed  by  the  Messenians,  it  was  subject  to 
Sparta ;  but  this  claim  seems  to  have  led  to  an  adjudication  by  which  Philip, 
the  son  of  Amyntas,  supported  by  the  Congress  of  Corinth,  compelled  the 
Lacedfemonians  to  cede  the  district  to  the  Messenians.  Augustus  Csesar 
reversed  this  decision,  and  wrested  it  from  the  Messenians,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  taken  part  with  Mark  Antony  in  the  struggle  for  power  between 
the  Roman  chiefs.     The  city  lies  in  the  bosom  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
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descend  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Taygetan  range.  A  castle  of  the 
middle  ages  crowns  the  rounded  central  hill, — once  its  Acropolis.  A  cluster 
of  houses  occupies  the  slopes  at  its  foot,  and  the  lofty  peak  of  Taygetua, 
towering  its  majestic  pinnacle  in  tlie  distance,  closes  the  view. 

Let  us  follow  Telemachus  in  his  journey  from  Pylos,  and  direct  our  course 
to  the  eastward  along  a  level  country  for  about  tliirty-five  miles,  and  we  shall 
arrive  at  Fharse,  not  far  from  the  Messenian  Gulf.  Here  he  and  his  friend 
unyoked  their  horses,  and  reposed  for  the  night.  The  next  day  they  drove  to 
Sparta,  which  is  a  distance  of  not  quite  thirty  miles.  The  approach  to  Sparta 
lies  through  masses  of  broken  walls,  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  being  supposed 
to  occupy  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  the  tomb  of  Leonidas  being  seen  in  front 
on  entering  the  town.  The  great  plain  lies  at  a  level  of  about  fifty  feet  below 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Mount  Taygetus  presents  a  barrier  to  the  whole 
district,  and  a  back-ground  to  the  picture. 

Homer  describes  Lacedaemon,  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  the  Valley  of 
the  EuBOTAS,  and  not  the  town  of  SPAKTA,  by  an  epithet  derived  from  the 
ravines  into  which  it  is  broken.  He  calls  it  "  the  hollow."  Tlie  site  of  the  town 
itself, — bearing  some  resemblance  to  Olympia,  as  being  placed  between  two 
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email  streams  flowing  parallel  to  each  other  into  a  third,  the  Eurotas, — may, 
on  account  of  the  low  hills  upon  which  it  stands,  be  compared  rather  with  that 
of  Eome  than  with  any  other  important  city  on  the  soil  of  Greece.  It  is 
eiugular  also  that  the  principal  remains  which  Sparta  now  exhibits  are  not  of 
Greek  but  of  Roman  age  and  character.  On  entering  the  city  from  the  modem 
village  of  Mistra,  which  is  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Sparta,  we  have 


imperial  age.  upon  ine  nui  are  me  vesiigi:3 
of  a  Eoman  temple,  and  below  it,  to  the  east,  those  of  a  Roman  circus. 
To  the  north  of  the  hill  is  an  aqueduct  of  a  similar  character.  The  only 
Hellenic  ruin  of  any  note  that  survives  at  Sparia  is  a  spacious  Tlieatre. 
The  prophecy,  therefore  of  Thucydides,  with  respect  to  the  probable  remains 
of  Athens  and  of  its  rival  city,  has  been  fully  verified.  No  one  who  looks 
upon  these  fragments  would  suppose  that  the  city  to  which  they  belong  had 
ever  held  the  sway  of  Greece. 

The  vale  of  Sparta  was  justly  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  character. 
Being  also  sheltered  on  three  sides  from  the  severity  of  cold  winds,  and  open 
on  the  south  to  the  soft  and  refi'eshing  breezes  which  were  wafted  upon  it  from 
the  southern  sea,  and  being  watered  by  the  streams  of  the  Eurotas,  which  vied 
in  size — to  adopt  the  ancient  belief  with  respect  to  their  common  origin — 
with  ita  twin  river  the  Alphiius,  the  largest  of  the  Peninsula,  it  enjoyed 
natural  advantages,  wliich,  if  its  soil  had  corresponded  in  excellence  with  its 
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Other   qualificationa,    would    have   rendered   the   Laconiaii  vallej   the   most 
productive  province  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Its  low  grounds,  indeed,  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  and  for  the 
variety  of  their  productions,  and  exhibit  a  beautiful  luxuriance  of  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees.  Here  are  figs  and  oranges,  pomegranates  and  myrtles.  The 
acclivities  which  rise  above  the  plains  are  clad  with  Olives,  for  the  cultivation 
of  which  the  soil  of  the  Taygetus  is  so  favourable  that  it  may  justly  seem  to 
demand  an  apology  from  the  Athenian  bard,  who  rejects  all  the  pretensions  of 
the  "  Dorian  Isle  "  to  share  in  the  production  of  that  tree. 


These  Olive  plantations  are  succeeded'  by  forests  of  fii-s,  which  cover  the 
loftier  heights  of  the  mountains,  whose  sides  are  ploughed  into  deep  gullies 
by  torrents  that  flow  from  the  summit  of  Tajgetus  into  the  vale,  where  they 
mix  their  waters  with  the  Eurotas.  At  this  stage  of  the  ascent,  the  mountain 
assumes  a  different  character.  It  becomes  bleak  and  savage :  it  is  broken 
into  deep  gorges  and  abrupt  precipices.  It  then  shoots  up  its  lofty  and 
jagged  peaks,  which  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year. 

The  lon§  and  majestic  range  of  these  mountain  piles,  contrasted  with  the 
green  banks  and  the  flowing  stream,  the  blooming  gardens  and  the  rich  com- 
flelds,   that  fringe   the  river,  and   gild   the   vale  beneath  them,  presents  a 
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beautiful  picture,  which  might  well  have  excited  the  admiration  and  inapired 
the  love  of  the  ancient  inhahitants  of  Laconia,  rejoicing  in  the  bodily  exercises 
for  which  a  beautiful  country  and  a  fine  climate  supply  motives  and  means  in 
abundance. 

To  impart  additional  beauty  to  this  scene,  we  may  imagme  it,  as  in  ancient 
days,  peopled  with  living  objects, — choruses,  for  instance,  of  Helen's  country- 
women,— such  as  Theocritus  describes  in  her  Epithalamium — dancing  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  or  beneath  the  shadows 
of  the  grove.  We  may  listen,  in  fancy,  to  the  shrill  echoes  with  which  the 
mountain  rang  of  old  at  early  dawn,  when  the  fellow-countrymen  of  her  twin 
brothers  followed  the  dogs  of  Sparta  to  the  chase,  through  the  glades  and 
glens  of  Taygetus. 


There  is  one  important  characteristic  of  her  internal  policy,  in  which  Sparta 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  which  is 
forcibly  suggested  by  the  aspect  of  the  physical  objects  about  us,  compared 
with  those  which  we  surveyed  at  Athens.  Sparta  seeros  by  nature  to  be 
excluded  from  all  communication  from  without.  She  was  placed  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles  from  the  sea.  She  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains.  She  lay  secure  and  unmolested  in  her  own  nest-like  valley. 
She  possessed  a  plain  sufficient  to  supply  her  frugal  wants.  During  many 
ages  she  owned  the  rich  neighbouring  territory  of  Messenia  on  the  west, 
productive  of  corn  and  abundant  in  cattle.  She  was  therefore  possessed  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  great  abundance  within  herself.  But  it  was  far 
otherwise  with  Athens.  Everything  there  was  free  and  open ;  the  sea  was 
near,  and  the  earth  barren.  It  was  on  her  efficiency  abroad,  not  upon  her  self- 
sufficiency  at  home,  that  Athens  was  led  by  nature  to  depend.  Hence  the  two 
different  systems  of  Education  adopted  by  these  States, — systems  which  seem 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  physical  forms  of  the  two  countries  themselves. 
At  Sparta,  tlie  distance  of  her  position  from  the  coast,  the  lofty  hills  within 

3  II 
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which  her  valley  waa  pent,  her  Bituation  at  the  extremity  of  Greece,  ao  that  no 
stranger  would  pass  through  her  territory  in  hia  way  to  any  other  land, — all 
these  her  natural  properties  spoke  of  restraint  and  control,  of  abstinence  and 
self-denial.  They  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  and  reception  of 
a  system  founded  upon  the  single  principle  of  unhesitating  and  implicit 
obedience  to  the  Law. 

In  the  objects  about  us  at  Lacedsemon  we  appear  to  recognise  the  elements 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  spirit  which  is  nowhere  more  truly  or  more 


who  fell  at  Thermopylie, — "  O  stranger,  go  and  tell  the  LacedEemoniiins 
that  -we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  their  commands."  Not  for  personal 
gloiy,  not  even  for  public  aggrandisement,  not  for  the  sake  of  national 
revenge,  much  less  from  private  animosity,  but  because  he  was  animated  by  a 
seme  of  duti/,  did  the  Spartan  march  to  the  field.  He  trod  the  path  of  duty, 
and  that  led  him  to  glory.  Here  was  the  same  spirit  that  afterwards  produced 
the  Conqueror  at  Waterloo, 

At  Athens  a  different  system  of  Education  prevailed.  Morally  and  politi- 
cally she  was  the  antipodes  of  Sparta.  Everything  about  her  struggled 
against  restraint;  everything  was  eager  for  the  freest  development  of  which 
it  was  capable ;  all  things  in  nature, — her  air,  her  soil,  her  wide  plain — her 
eaith  barren  in  com  and  in  pasture,  but  fertile  in  marble  and  in  silver— the 
sea  flowing  before  her — her  excellent  ports,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature — 
the  islands  not  far  beyond  them,  tempting  her  across  the  deep  to  the  Asiatic 
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coast  and  to  the  regions  of  the  East — her  facilities  for  communicating  with 
Btrangere  of  all  countries  both  at  home  and  abroad, — these,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  a  similar  kind,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  ajstem  of  Education, 
which  produced  the  greatest  possible  development  and  exercise  of  individual 
energy  and  personal  enterprise  in  quest  of  glory. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Laconian  territory  possesses  the  same  rugged 
and  mountainous  features  which  we  have  traced  from  the  junction  of  the 
Taygetus  with  the  monntains  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia.      Pansanias,   in   hia 


survey  of  this  coast,  describes  many  cities  and  towns  as  existing  in  liis  time, 
inhabited  by  the  Eleuthero-Lacones,  and  adorned  with  temples  and  statues, 
some  of  these  cities  being  the  scenes  of  events  described  in  the  Homeric 
Poems.  The  promontory  Tcenarum  extends  itself  into  the  sea  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  ancient  town  of  Teuthrone,  having  beneath  it  the  ports  of 
Achilleus  and  Paamathus.  In  the  days  of  Pausanlas  there  was  a  temple 
resembling  a  cavern,  on  the  promontory,  with  a  statue  of  Neptune,  which  was 
a  sanctuary  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by 
all  the  Greets.     Tienarum  itself  is  a  peninsula  of  circular  form,  about  seven 
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miles  in  circutnferencfi,  and  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  great  Taygetan 
range  of  mountains,  which  is  here  lost  iu  an  isthmus  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
width.  The  Laconian  coast, -commencing  at  Cape  Thyrides,  bends  so  ranch 
to  the  east  aa  to  conceal  the  promontoiy  from  all  parts  of  the  Messenian 
gulf,  except  the  opposite  promontory  of  Gallo. 

The  bays  and  creeks  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  are,  like  the  conntry  itself,  bold 
and  rocky — towering  high  overhead,  and  surrounded  by  deep  water  to  their 
base.  The  inhabitants,  boastful  of  their  presumed  descent  from  the  ancient 
Spartans,  are  a  bold  and  tameless  race,  placing  all  their  pride  in  imitating  the 
sterner  actions  of  their  ancestors,  which  has  displayed  itself  in  all  ages  by 
their  habits  of  pillage  by  land  and  piracy  by  sea.  Their  sea-girt  territory, 
with  its  numerous  and  nearly  inaccessible  headlands  and  rocky  bays,  lias 
nourished  this  habit,  and  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  Cajw  Matapau 
almost  as  much  dreaded  by  the  mariner  as  storm  or  shipwreck.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  bay  is  the  port  and  town  of  Marathonisi,  near  to  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Gythium.  On  its  eastern  shore  is  Cape  Xylo,  a  high  rocky 
peninsula  terminating  in  a  low  tongue  of  land,  which  projects  into  the  sea  on 
the  south.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  one  of  a  line  of  towers  that 
once  served  to  protect  the  coast,  which  is  here  lofty  and  precipitous. 


The  road  by  which  we  proceed  from  Sparta,  the  city  of  Menelans,  to 
Mycense,  the  city  of  his  brother  Agamemnon,  leads,  as  we  have  seen,  through 
Tripolitza,  a  modem  town  which  stands  on  the  site  of  Fallantimn,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  venerable  of  the  cities  of  Arcadia, — the  city  of  Pallas  and 
Evander.     It  is  celebrated  for  the  horrors  it  witnessed  in  the  wars  of  Greek 


From  Tripolitza  to  Argos,  the  road  passes  along  a  narrow  defile  between 
the  bills  of  Artemisium  on  the  north  and  Mount  Farthenium  on  the  south. 
That  from  Nauplia  thither  lies  through  the  Argolic  plain,  which  is  confined  by 
a  curved  barrier  of  hills  on  all  aides  but  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the 
waters  of  the  Argolic  sea.  Mycense  lies  in  the  northern  apse  of  this  curve  of 
hills,  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  plain,  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  gulf.     No  more  appropriate  designation  could   be   devised 
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than  that  which  describes  Argoa— by  which  We  mean  the  province  and  not  the 
city— as  hollow,  and  Mycense  as  lying  in  the  cornet  or  recess  of  Argoa.  It 
seema  not  improbable  that  Mycenie  derived  its  najne  from  the  word  in  the 
ancient  language  signifying  "  receaa."  The- description  of  Pausaniaa  shows 
that  Mycenie  has  undergone  less  change  since  his  time  than  any  other  town  in 
Greece. 


The  plain  over  which  we  pass  in  our  way  thither  is  dry  and  dusty,  and  has 
few  objects  to  relieve  its  bare  level.  It  ia  not  intersected  by  hedges,  and  the 
few  modem  Tillages  which  are  acattered  over  its  surface  are  small  and  nearly 
deserted.  They  consist,  in  general,  of  a  low  church,  of  a  well,  whose  stone 
edges  are  deeply  farrowed  by  the  ropes  which  draw  up  the  buckets  of  water, 
of  heaps  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone  near  tliem,  and  of  a  few  mud  cottages, 
on  the  walls  of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  season,  stalks  of  Indian 
com  and  tobacco  are  hung  to  dry.  On  the  northern  margin  of  the  Argolic 
plain  stands  the  city  of  Mycense.  Its  site  is  visible  from  the  Acropolis  of 
ArgoB.  It  still  remains  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  it  appeared  in  the  days 
of  the  Athenian   historian,  Thncydides,  who  deduced,  from  the  extent  and 
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condition  of  ita  remains,  as  they  then  were,  an  argument  with  respect  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  its  sovereigns,  the  Atrid^,  compared 
with  that  of  more  recent  dynasties. 

We  look  with  a  feeling  of  awe  on  a  city  which  was  in  rnina  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides.  Nor  is  it  without  a  sensation  of  delight  that  we  contemplate  the 
same  venerable  monument  of  antique  sculpture  which  was  seen  here  in  later 
times  by  the  traveller  Pauaanias,  and  which  still  stands  in  our  days  as  he 
describes  it  standing  in  his  own,  over  the  principal,  and,  indeed,  the  only  gate, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  postern,  of  the  city  of  Mycente. 


In  exploring  the  site  of  this  town, 
and  in  contemplating  the  structure  and  ornaments  of  this,  the  Gate  of  LiuNs, 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city,  we  seem  to  become  the  companions  of 
those  two  Authors,  who  saw  what  we  now  see.  Nay,  more, — carried  on,  as  it 
were,  down  the  stream  of  their  faith,  and  resigning  ourselves  to  the  current  of 
feelings  by  which  they  were  impelled, — we  appear  to  recognise  here  the  same 
objects  with  which,  in  their  imagination,  this  place  was  peopled  in  earlier 
times. 

Thus,  for  instance,  while  halting  before  the  principal  portal  of  the  city  of 
Slycenffl,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  which  is  still  flanked  by  ihc 
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walls  and  tower  of  its  massive  and  heroic  masonry,  and  surmounted  b;  the 
architectural  and  sculptural  ornaments  of  its  earliest  days,  we  picture  to  our- 
selves Agameukon,  the  king  of  men,  arriving  before  it  in  his  car,  on  his 
return  from  his  expedition  to  Troy ;  we  behold  him  resigning  the  reins  to  his 
attendant,  and  descending  from  his  chariot,  and  planting  his  foot  on  the 
tapestried  road,  which,  in  the  description  of  the  dramatic  poet,  jEschylus, 
conducts  him  to  his  ancestral  palace  in  the  citadel,  which  he  is  now  about  to 
revisit,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  Or  again,  we  seem  to  behold  Oreates, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  arriving  at  day-break  with  his  friend  Fylades,  a^ 
described   in   the  Choephoroe  of  the  same  author,  and  in   the  Electra  of 


Sophocles,  and  visiting  the  tomb  of  his  dead  father,  which  was  seen  here  by 
the  Grecian  traveller  of  wliora  we  have  just  spoken,  and  to  whose  diligent 
researches  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Greece 
are  deeply  indebted.  Again,  we  may  then  behold,  as  in  a  vision,  the 
procession  of  the  Virgins  passing  through  the  same  gate,  and  bearing  their 
libations  and  garlands  to  the  same  tomb,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the 
sorrowful  Electra,  and  we  are  present  at  her  recognition  of  her  brother, 
Orestes,  which  changes  her  sadness  into  joy.  In  the  subterranean  chamber,  or 
Treasukt,  wliich  is  outside  the  city,  and  not  far  from  the  same  gate,  whose 
doorway  is  supported   by  columns  of  green  basalt,  witli  fantastic,  perhaps 
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Oriental,  zig-stag  ornaments,  and  whose  remarkable  stractare  and  symmetry 
attracted  the  attention  of  Pauaanias,  and  is  described  by  htm,  we  see  the 
mysterious  depository  of  some  of  the  wealth  of  its  early  kings,  which  gained 
for  this  city  the  title  of  the  Golden  Mycen^. 


We  may  imagine  this  vaulted  apartment  as  it  probably  existed  in  the 
remote  age  of  Atreua  the  king  of  Mycenae,  to  whom  Fausanias  assigns  it. 
We  may  picture  to  ourselves  cars  of  excellent  workmanship,  whose  sides  are 
embossed  with  figures  in  curious  relief,  hanging  on  the  walls,  which  were  then 
sheathed  with  metallic  plates ;  we  may  imagine  vases  and  tripods  of  bronze 
and  gold,  the  gifts  of  Greek  or  Asiatic  sovereigns,  piled  upon  the   floor; 
helmets  and  bucklers,  swords  and  lances,  hauberks  and  greaves,  golden  bits 
and  ivory  frontlets,  dyed  by  women  of  Mieonia,  and  once  worn  by  richly- 
caparisoned  horses,  with  other  insignia 
and   weapons   of  ancient  heroes,  sus- 
pended upon  nails,  or  ranged  along  the 
walls, — some  of  them  believed,  it  may 
.     be,  to  be  the  works  of  Vulcan,  op  the 
gifts  of  Minerva.  In  the  chests  beneath, 
lie    embroidered    tunics    and    cloaks, 
bright   with    purple    and   with    gold; 
webs    woven    by    honourable    women 
and  noble  princesses  of  the  house  of 
PELOPa,  of  PuRSEus,  and  of  Ateeus. 
Such  are  some  of  the  pictures  which 
will  exhibit  themselves  to  the  imagination  of  the  traveller,  as  he  stands  before 
the  Treasury,  treads  the  soil,  and  contemplates  the  monuments,  of  Mycense. 
The  ruina  of  Mycense  are  in  some  respects  unequalled  in  interest  by  any 
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object  in  Greece.     Their  position  is  fortunate ;  there  is  no  habitation  near 

them.     The  traveller  ascends  from  an  open  plain  to  the  deserted  hill  upon 

which  they  stand.     The  citadel  occupied  an  eminence  stretching  from  east 

to  west,  and  supplying  a  platform  of  about  a  tbonsand  feet  in  length,  and  half 

that  distance  in  breadth.     Two  mountain-torrents,  coming  from  the  hills  on 

the  east,  flowed  in  their  rocky  beds,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south, 

along  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  and  thence  were  carried  into  the  general 

receptacle  of  the  neighbouring  mountain-streams,   the  Argolic 

/■  — .    "       pliun.     The  walls  of  the  citadel  may  still  be  traced  in  their 

^,  entire  circuit,  and  on  the  western  side  thej  rise  to  a  considerable 

^  height.     The  interior  of  their  inclosure,  or  area  of  the 

^^  -'^  citadel,  is  covered  with  the  common  turf  and  moun- 

^    C       \     *^-        tain-plants  of  the  country.    Only  a  few  foimdations  of 


ancient  buildings  remain,  and  one  or  two  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rocky  soil  and 
lined  with  cement.     Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  Acropolis  of  Myceme. 

It  was  entered  by  two  gatex,  and  by  two  only, — one  on  the  north-east,  the 
other  on  the  north-weat  of  the  city.  In  an  ancient  city,  gates  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  necessary  evils,  which  it  was  unsafe  to  multiply,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  was  honourable,  as  proving  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  in 
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their  own  strength  and  courage  to  defend  them.  Hence  the  epithets  applied  to 
Thebea  and  other  similar  cities.  Kor  was  the  line  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel 
of  Mycense  even  varied  by  projecting  toteers ;  only  two  approximations  to  a 
tower-like  structure  occur  in  their  whole  circuit.  These  are  placed  to  gnard 
the  two  entrances  juat  mentioned,  and  project  in  such  a  manner  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  each  gate  that  the  sword-arm  of  an  assailant  was  exposed  to 
missiles  hnrled  upon  him  by  the  besieged  from  the  tower. 

Both  these  points  are  worthy 
of  notice ;  the  connexion  of  the 
gate  and  the  tower,  and  the  projec- 
tion of  the  latter  with  a  view  to 
defence;  and  in  both  these  respects 
the  construction  of  the  citadel 
before  as  supplies  an  interesting 
commentary  upon  tiie  military 
architecture  presented  to  our  notice 
in  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  That  poem 
and  the  walls  of  Mycenie  seem  to 

belong  to  the  same  age.     In  the  .nu,.,. « mm^ 

Iliad,  when  a  tower  is  mentioned, 

a  gate  is  always  to  be  supposed  as  contiguous  to  it.     Helen,  for  instance,  is 
conducted  to  a  tower,  that  she  may  view  from  its  flat  summit  the  Grecian 
leaders  on  the  plain  of  Troy.     She  Is  welcomed  there  by  Priam   and  the     I 
Trojan  Elders,  who  are  described 
as  sitting  at  the    Sciean  Gate. 
Andromache,  in  another  passage,     l 
ascends  a  tower  for  a  similar  par-     I 
pose ;  Hector  goes  in  quest  of  her, 
and  they  meet,  we  learn,  at  the     I 
Scsean    Gate.     The    usual    con- 
tiguity of  gate  and  tower  is  as-     | 
sumed  to  be  well  known  to  the 
hearers  of  the  poem,  in  these  and 
in  other   places.     But    in   cities 
less  ancient  than  Myceaas,   and 
in  poems  more  recent  than  those 
of  Homer,  although  the  gate  never  exists  without  a  tower,  yet  a  tower  does    ■ 
not  necessarily  involve  the  presence  of  a  gate  near  it. 

The  principal  of  the  two  gates,  described  in  a  former  page,  exhibits  above 
its  lintel  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Sculpture  in  Greece.    These  two  lions, 
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carved  in  low  relief,  are  the  only  Burvivora  of  their-Bge.  This  single  block  of 
green  basalt  on  which  they  are  graven  contains  the  moat  interesting  remains  of 
the  Greek  scniptnre  of  that  remote  period.  What  was  the  object  of  this  work  . 
it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  inquire,  after  the  elaborate  disquisitions  that 
have  been  produced  upon  it  It  has  been  conjectured  from  the  column  which 
divides  the  two  lions,  and  from  its  probable  termination  in  a  spiiy  ilame — for 
the  capital  and  epistyle  are  mutilated — that  this  device  was  a  symbol  of  the 
Bolat  worship,  which  Mycenee  is  supposed  to  have  derived  from  its  connexion 
with  Persia.  This  supposition  is  a  bold  one,  and  rests  upon  insecure  founda- 
tions. Fausanias,  sensitive  as  he  was  upon  such  subjects,  and  prone  to  find  a 
mystical  meaning,  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  these  animals  as  affording 
any  grounds  for  tlie  application  of  a  process  by  which  sculptural  representa- 
tions are  converted  into  scrolls  of  religious  hieroglyphics.  To  him  they  are 
mere  lions.  {Standing  as  they  do  over  the  principal  gate  of  Mycenae,  through 
which  the  citadel  was  entered  by  all  who  had  ascended  from  the  plain  of  Argos 


I    below  it,  they  seem  to  suggest  a  more  simple  conjecture, — that  they  were 

devised  and  placed  there  as  significant  intimations  to  the  stranger,  of  the 

I    strength  and  "  courage  leonine  "  of  that  city  which  he  was  about  to  enter  by 

^  I    the  gate  upon  which  they  stood.    They  were  heraldic  badges  upon  the  national 

4    scutcheon  of  Mycenie.     The  sculptured  dogs  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 

.  Palace  of  Alcinons,  according  to  the  description  of  Homer,  indicated  the  vigi- 

Jl'  lance  with  which  it  was  gnarded.     The  lions  of  Mycense,  in  a  similar  position, 

ij.  declared  the  bolder  spirit  which  animated  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.     The 

1'^    King  of  MyceuEB  also,  as  we  are  told  by  Fausanias,  bore  a  figure  of  Fear,  with 

V  '1  a  lion's  head,  emblazoned  upon  his  shield:  that  animal,  therefore,  was  probably 

'.  not  merely  an  appropriate  characteristic,  but  also  a  national  emblem  of  the 

f    Mycemean  power,  as  it  is  of  the  British  sway. 

To  complete  the  picture  which  is  presented  to  the  eye  and  imagination  of 

i    the  spectator,  on  the  summit  of  the  citadel  of  Argos,  let  os  look  northward. 

We  there  see,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  which 

I    gradnally  sink  from  the  east  into  the  Argolic  plain,  the  site  of  the  Her£uu, 
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or  Temple  of  Juno,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Argos.     The  hewn  masses  of  its 
substructions  still  remain. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  a  spot  so  distant  from  the  capital  city 
itself  should  liave  been  selected  for  the  position  of  the  edifice  consecrated  to 
its  patron  deity.  Thus  removed,  however,  as  the  temple  of  Juno  waa  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  placed  upon  a  quiet  and  solitary  hill,  visited  by  shepherds  and 
their  flocks,  surrounded  by  groves  of  trees,  watered  on  each  side  by  a  moun- 
tain stream,  with  a  long  ridge  of  lofty  hills  rising  at  its  back,  and  with  the 
wide  Argolic  plain  stretching  itself  at  its  feet,  this  sacred  building  inspired 
more  of  that  feeling  of  awe  and  veneration  which  was  due  to  the  stately  dignity 
of  the  Dorian  goddess,  tlie  wife  of  Jove,  and  the  queen  of  the  heathen  deities 
than  if  it  had  stood  on  a  less  sequestered  spot,  or  had  been  exposed  to  the 
daily  gaze  of  man  amid  the  noise  of  streets,  or  in  the  crowd  of  the  agora  of  the 
Argolic  capital  itself. 


The  road  which  leads  from  Argos  to  this  temple,  and  which  we  can  trace 
with  the  eye,  from  the  spot  where  we  suppose  ourselves  now  placed,  has  gained 
a  lasting  interest — an  interest  similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  Plain  OP  THE 
Pious,  on  the  sides  of  Mount  ^tna — from  the  act  of  filial  affection  of  two 
brothers,  who,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  drew  along  it  with  their  own  hands,  from 
the  gates  of  Ai^os  to  the  door  of  the  temple,  a  distance  of  forty-five  stadia, 
the  car  of  their  mother,  to  join,  in  due^  state  on  the  festal  day,  the  jojfid  con- 
coarse  of  her  countrywomen,  who  had  then  assembled  in  that  place.  Having 
been  crowned  as  victors  in  the  gymnastic  contests,  the  two  youths  were 
welcomed  on  their  arrival  at  the  Heraeum,  by  the  congregated  people,  who 
congratulated  the  mother  on  her  sons,  and  the  sons  on  their  strength  and 
virtue.  The  mother  rejoicing  in  her  own  happiness,  and  in  her  children's 
love,  repaired  to  the  shrine  of  Juno,  and  standing  before  the  statue,  prayed  for 
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her  sons  that  they  might  have  the  greatest  bleasing  which  the  goddess  ccAild 
give,  and  they  receive.  After  their  mother's  prayer,  and  when  they  had'offcred 
their  own  sacrifices,  the  two  brothers,  overcome  witli  fatigue,  reclined  in  the 
temple,  and  were  tbund  entranced  in  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  they  never 
awoke.  A  much  envied  euthanasia :  their  statues  were  erected  at  Delphi,  by 
the  hands  of  their  admiring  countrymen ;  and  their  lot  was  declared  by  the 
wise  Solon  to  the  wealthy  Croesus,  to  be  only  inferior  in  happiness  to  that  of 
the  Athenian  Tellns. 


South  of  the  Herseum,  or  Temple  of  Juno,  and  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  Argolic  gulf,  placed  on  a  low  oblong  rock,  is  the  ante-Homeric  city  of 
TiRYNS.  The  road  from  Nauplia  to  Mycensa  passes  under  the  lofty  rock  on 
the  south-east  of  Nauplia,  on  which  stands  the  ancient  citadel  of  Palamedi, 
and  leaves  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Tiryns,  the  city  of  Hercules,  at  about  a 
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mile  on  the  north  from  Nauplia,  on  the  riglit  hand.  Exhibiting,  as  it  does, 
the  most  ancient  remains  of  the  military  arciiitecture  of  Greece,  and  exciting 
the  wonder  of  the  beholder,  by  the  hugeness  of  the  rude  blocks  with  which 
its  walls  and  galleries  are  constructed,  and  which  called  forth  an  epithet 
expressive  of  admiration,  even  from  the  mouth  of  Homer  himself — it  survives 
aa  a  striking  monument  of  the  power  of  men  concerning  whom  all  written 
history  is  silent.  It  arose,  and  flourished,  in  times  antecedent  to  hiatoiy, 
and  seems  to  exist  to  make  mythology  credible.  We  are  acquainted  with 
TiBYNS  only  as  built  by  the  Ctclopes,  and  as  the  early  residence  of 
Hercules. 


From  Tiryns  to  Nauplia  is  about  an  hour's  ride.  The  history  of  Nauplia 
and  its  fortress,  which  guards  the  entrance  to  the  Argolic  gulf  on  the  south- 
west, belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  middle  ages, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  only  used  in  ancient  times  as  the  naval  depdt  of 
Argos.  In  the  time  of  Fausanias  the  town  was  desolate,  the  ruins  of  the 
walls  and  a  temple  to  Neptune  only  remaining.  The  modem  town  stands  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  a  height  which  projects  from  a  steep  ridge  at  the 
south-easteni  angle  of  the  bay  of  Argos,  and  which  was  formed  into  an  island 
by  cutting  through  the  neck  of  the  small  peninsula  when  the  wet  ditch  was 
formed.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  wall  still  rem^n,  and  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  date  with  those  of  Argos. 
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One  of  the  moat  ancient  cities  in  Argolis  is  Troezen,  said  by  PauBanias  to 
have  been  built  by  Orus,  an  Egyptian.  It  is  sitaated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
eaatem  coast,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  its  ruins  are  still  seen  in  and 
about  the  modem  village  of  Damala.  Troezen  was  a  sovereign  city,  with  con- 
siderable territory  and  several  small  townships.  In  the  Persian  wars  the 
Troezeniana  joined  their  countrymen  with  an  army  of  one  thousand  men  and 
five  ships.  Pausanias  describes  its  temples  and  public  buildings  as  numerous, 
and  moatly  filled  with  costly  works  of  art. 
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miles.    Its  Acropolis  was  a  conical  hill,  nearly 

a  thousand  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  and  connected  by  a  neck  of  land 

with  a  lower  platform  on  the  north-east     The  former  was  the  old  citadel  of 

Phoroneus,  and  was  called  by  the  Pelasgic  term  for  a  fortress,  Larissa,  and 

also  Aspis,  or  Shield,  from  its  circular  form.     The  latter,  from  the  connexion 

above  mentioned,  was  termed  Deiras,  or  Neck.     The  principal  remains  of 

antiquity  at  Argos  are  seen  in  the  substructions  of  this  citadel,  which  are 

blended  with  works  of  modem  date ;   the  three  lines  of  ramparts  and  the 

three  several  castles  of  which  the  fortress  consists  being  for  the  most  part 

of  Venetian  architecture. 
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Beneath  tlie  citadel,  looking  nearly  to  the  soutli-east  tovards  Tiryns,  is  a 
well-preserved  Bpecimen  of  an  ancient  Theatre,  whose  seats  are  hewn  in  the 
rocky  soil ;  they  were  divided  into  three  separate  tiers  by  two  precinctions, 
111  the  lowest  portion  of  the  cavea  there  seem  to  have  been  thirty-six  seats, 
sixteen  in  the  second  division,  and  upwards  of  fourteen  in  the  highest.  They 
were  formed  into  cunei  by  three  vise.  Such  being  the  slate  of  preservation 
io'^ffhich  this  theatre  exists,  it  is  a  very  agreeable  and  not  very  difficult  task 
to  re-people  it  with  the  spectators  which  once  thronged  these  now  deserted 
seats,  and  to  contemplate  in  fancy  the  actors  who  moved  on  the  stage  before 
them ;  to  indulge,  in  short,  in  that  pleasing  fancy  which  afforded  so  much 
delight  to  the  Argive  nobleman  of  olden  time,  who,  as  Horace  tella  us,  was 
wont  to  come  to  these  seats,  while  empty  as  they  now  are,  and  there  dream 
away  his  .time  in  listening  to  imaginary  tragedies,  "  a  joyful  sitter  and 
applauder  in  a  vacant  theatre." 

But  though  the  former  glories  of  Argos  have 
faded  so  as  to  have  left  such  scanty  traces  behind 
them,  yet  from  her  ancient  conquests  she  has 
been  able  to  borrow  and  to  appropriate  to  herself 
honours  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  her.  In 
the  year  b.c.  468  the  neighbouring  city  of  Mycenie 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Argives.  From 
that  time  the  history  of  that  ancient  seat  of  the 
house  of  Atreus  became  merged  in  that  of  Argos, 
and  thence  it  happens  that  events  which  took 
place  at  Mycense  are  transfeircd  by  the  dramatic 
poets  of  Athens  to  Argos;  and  bo  the  gods  and 
lieA>es,  as  well  as  the  walls  and  inhabitants  of 
.Mycena;,  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  the 
'possesaitfn  of  the  victorious  city,  of  whose  history 
■     and  jny thology  they  have  now  become  a  part. 

Gonsiatently  with  this  notion,  .^ischylus,  in  his 
tragedies  connected  with  Mycense,  has  never  once 
.  mentioned  the  name  of  Mycense,  but  always  sub- 
stitutes that  of  Argos  in  its  stead;  while  the  other 
two  tragedians  use  both  the  names  Mycente  and 
ii^ifciin-ui  uKl-.>.<~un.        Argos  concerning  the  same  subject. 

A^  road  issues  from  the  ArgoUc  plain  on  the 
south-west,  wbich  leads  to  the  modem  town  of  Tripolitza.  The  Argolic 
plain  extends  from  north  to  south  to  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  com- 
mencing at  the  head  of   the  gulf,  and  terminating  in  the  mountain  passes 
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whicli  lead  northward  to  the  latlimua  of  Corinth.  Its  breadth  ia  equal  to 
about  half  ita  length.  The  higher  or  more  northern  parts  of  this  plain  suffer 
from  the  want  of  water ;  whence  the  epithet  applied  to  it  by  Homer,  indicative 
of  the  thirstinesa  of  the  soil.  The  lower  district  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  is 
covered  by  swamps  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  ia  intersected 
by  the  copious  stream  of  the  river  Erasinus,  which  issues  from  a  picturesque 
cave,  formerly  dedicated  to  Bacchus  and  Pan,  beneath  the  rocks  of  Mount 
Chaon,  through  which  it  has  worked  its  way  from  the  Arcadian  lake  of 
StymphaluB.  A  little  beyond  it  to  the  south,  on  the  sea-shore,  are  the 
Lemiean  Marsh  and  the  imfathomable  pool  of  Halcyone,  from  which  a  large 


volume  of  water  issues,  and  after  a  short  course  falls  into  tlie  gult.  The  river 
Inachus,  which  flows  from  the  higher  part  of  the  plain,  rarely  finds  its  way 
into  the  sea  except  when  it  has  been  swollen  by  a  recent  fall  of  rain :  it  then 
becomes  a  broad  and  impetuous  torrent. 

There  are  three  routes  from  Argos  to  Corinth:  the  one  the  most  cir- 
cuituous,  but  also  the  most  easy,  issues  from  the  ArgoHc  plain  at  its  north- 
west angle,  passes  over  some  low  hills  and  through  a  valley  clothed  with 
vineyards,  then  turns  to  the  right,  and  arrives  at  Nehea;  thence  bearing  to 
the  north-east,  it  leaves  CleoMjB  on  the  right,  and  arrives  at  its  destination, 
after  traversing  a  distance  of  about  tlitrty  miles. 

The  other  two  roads  are  to  the  east  of  this,  the  one  nearest  to  it  following 
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two  narrow  defiles  after  its  exit  from  the  plain,  which  were  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Tketus,  or  the  perforated  road,  where  the  cave  of 
the  Nemean  Lion  was  anciently  shown,  and  which  are  now  called  the 
Dervenakia ;  the  otiier  to  the  east  of  tliis,  skirts  the  rugged  moontains  to 
the  north  of  Mycenie,  and  waa  termed  of  old  the  Contoporeia,  or  the 
Pedestrian  track.  These  two  latter  routes,  which  are  both  shorter  but 
"more. difficult  than  the  first,  were  rendered  memorable  in  the  autumn  of  the 


year  1822,  by  the  havoc  which  the  Greeks  made  in  the  Turkish  army  when 
it  was  endeavoiiring  to  escape  by  those  defiles  from  the  plain  of  Argos, 
into  which  it  had  rashly  thrown  itself  without  securing  its  retreat,  and 
where  it  could  no  longer  subsist,  from  the  failure  of  provisions,  from  tJie 
drought  of  the   plain,   and  from   the   prevalence  of  sickness.     The   Turks 
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pluDged  into  these  Gaudine  Forks  of  Argolis  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Corinth, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  their  friends,  and  of  finding  supplies  there, 
On  two  several  occasions,  and  in  each  of  the  routes  we  have  mentioned,  they 
Tvere  encountered  by  a  destructive  fire  from  the  enemy  above  them ; 
thousands  of  them  fell  beneath  the  volleys  discharged  from  the  rocks,  without 
the  power  of  making  any  resistance  or  return ;  horses,  mules,  and  camels 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  foes  in  immense  numbers ;  all  the  baggage  and 
treasure  of  the  army  was  taken,  and  for  several  weeks  afterwards  all  the 
towns  of  the  Morea,  in  the  words  of  the  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,  who  has  vividly  described  these  events,  resembled  so  many 


auction  marts, — rich  dresses  and  arms  being  offered  for  sale  about  the  streets 
from  morning  to  night. 

There  are  but  few  remains  at  Nemea.  Three  columns  alone  survive  to 
tell  where  the  temple  of  the  Xemean  Jupiter  stood.  It  was  once  surrounded 
by  a  sacred  inclosure,  and  embosomed  in  a  cypress  grove.  Now  there  is 
but  one  solitary  wild  pear-tree  upon  the  spot.  As  at  Olynipia,  the  place 
set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  \emean  Games  was  a  level  plain;  it 
stretched  from  north  to  south, — was  nearly  three  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth, — but  it  had  not,  like  Olympia,  an  Alpheus  to  adorn  it,  and  was 
watered  only  by  several   rills   which   flow  down  from   the   mountains  that 
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encircle  it.  The  Stadium  or  race-conrse  atill  exists ;  it  measures  six  hundred 
feet, — the  ordinary  length  of  the  places  in  Greece  designed  for  such  purpose. 
It  was  hollowed  in  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  temple,  and  was 
entered  from  the  north. 

Corinth  has  been  called  in  modem  times  the  Gibraltar  of  Greece.  The 
town  stands  at  half  a  league's  distance  to  the  south  of  the  gulf.  Further  to 
the  south  is  that  magnificent  hill,  nearly  nineteen  hundred  feet  in  height, 
which  has  served  as  the  citadel  of  this  place  for  three  thousand  years,  and 
was  called  by  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Acrocorinthus.  In  former  time, 
two  long  walls  stretched  from  those  of  the  city  to  the  sea-shore,  and  con- 


nected it  with  its  harbour  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  the  port  there  was  called 
the  Lech^iim.  a  road  led  from  Corinth  to  the  south-eaat,  which  terminated, 
after  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  in  its  oflier  harbour, — that  of  Cenchre*, 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  The  traveller  by  land,  who  was  going  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  visit  any  of  the  cities  of  Northern  Greece,  passed  beneath  the 
walls  of  Corinth;  and  all  who  came  into  the  Peloponnesus  from  those  cities 
entered  it  by  the  same  route.  By  its  two  ports,  therefore,  Corinth  commimi- 
cated  at  once  with  the  eastern  and  western  world ;  while  by  the  Isthmian  road 
it  liad  intercourse  with  the  north  and  south.  Ko  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  was 
called  "  The  wealthy," 
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There  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  now  sorviving  at  Corinth.  The 
traveller  who  arrivea  in  the  modem  village  from  Nemea,  perceives  on  his 
right  hand  five  floted  columns  of  a  very  ancient  date,  which  once  formed  part 
of  a  temple.  What  the  name  of  that  temple  was,  is  a  subject  for  conjecture 
alone.  The  aacent  to  the  hill  of  the  Acrocorinth  is  steep  and  difficult.  The 
first  gate,  which  is  approached  by  a  drawbridge,  is  flanked  by  an  impregnable 


wjiU  of  ixjck  on  the  right,  and  by  artificial  outworks  on  the  left.  From  this 
gate  a  road  leads  to  a  hill  on  the  aouth-weaf,  in  form  like  a  truncated  cone, 
upon  which  is  a  foi-tresa  :  it  is  called  Pente  Skouphia.  Proceeding  upwards 
towards  the  summit  of  the  Acrocorinth,  we  enter  a  semicircular  battery, 
and  after  seventy  paces  another  gate,  defended  by  artillery.  Within  this 
gate  is  the  steep  rocky  fortress  on  the  sonlhem  crest  of   the  Acrocorinth. 
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The  eastern  wall  of  this  incloaure  is  strengthened  by  four  square  towers, 
and  the  angles  are  formed  with  ancient  polygonal  masonry.  After  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  paces  we  enter  a  third  gate,  on  the  right  of  which 
is  a  square  tower  of  Pelasgic  architecture,  by  which  we  pass  into  the  large 
inclosure,  which  comprehends  in  its  circuit  the  two  northern  crests  of  the 
Acrocorinth.  On  the  eastern  or  higher  of  these  crests  are  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  on  the  site  of  which  a  mosque  now  stands. 
This  larger  inclosure  seems  to  be  comparatively  easy  of  access,  and  has 
been  entered  by  a  besieging  force  along  a  path  leading  between  the  two 
crests,  of  which  we  have  spoken.     By  a  well-concerted  attack  at  different 


points  it  might,  perhaps,  be  surprised,  and  cotdd  not  easily  be  defended, 
on  account  of  its  vast  extent  If  the  eastern  crest,  which  commands  the 
whole  citadel,  were  walled  into  a  separate  inclosure,  it  would  seem  almost 
impregnable.  The  large  inclosure  resembles  a  town ;  it  contains  many 
houses,  cisterns,  churches,  and  mosques, — all  of  which  are  now  in  ruins. 
There  is  a  fountein  in  this  inclosiu'e,  to  the  east  of  the  southern  crest  of 
it,  which  is  approached  by  a  descent  on  a  subterranean  slope,  which  is 
nine  feet  broad,  and  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  marble  steps.  The 
water  is  contained  in  a  rectangular  basin,  at  the  termination  of  the  slope : 
above  the  water  the  rock  is  hewn  into  an  architectural  form,  resembling  the 
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fa9ade  of  a  small  temple;  it  consists  of  a  tympanum  supported  by  a 
architrave  resting  upon  two  antas,  and  a  pilaster  in  the  centre  of  them : 
above  the  tympanum  there  is  an  arched  vault.  On  the  rock,  near  the 
water,  are  inscribed  commemorations  of  vows  offered  in  ancient  times 
in  this  place,  which  was  probably  known  in  the  earliest  days  of  Corinth 
as  the  Fomitain  of  Peir^niS. 

There  are  two  other  fountains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  one  at 
the  foot  of  the  citadel,  the  other  in  the  modem  town.  The  former  was 
believed  to  be  supplied  from  the  source  in  the  Acrocorinth,  and  is  now 
called  the  Fountain  of  Mustapha ;  that  in  the  town  is  named  Paliko.  From 
the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Fausanias,  it  is  not  easy  to  collect  which 
of  these  three  sources  bore  the  name  of  Peir^ne ;  but  the  probability  is, 
that  this  was  a  title  applied  at  different  times  to  them  all,  or  at  least  to 
the  two  first  of  the  three,  which  were  supposed  to  have  a  subterranean 
communication  with  each  other. 

We  prefer  to  imagine  that  the  Peir6n6,  at  which  Pegasus  was  caught 
while  he  was  drinking,  by  Bellerophon,  was  that  source  which  springs 
from  the  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  Acrocorinth,  and  that  it  was  from 
this  high  point  that  he  soared  aloft  into  the  air.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  winged  Pegasus  appears  upon  most  of  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  her 
colonies.  The  mythological  analogy  between  the  Horse  and  the  element 
of  Water, — an  analogy  which  shows  itself  in  the  name  of  Pegasus,  and 
which  appears  in  the  activity  of  both  the  animal  and  the  element,  each 
in  its  own  manner,  struggling  to  burst  from  its  confinement,  foaming 
with  restless  fury,  and,  as  it  were,  **  pawing  to  get  free,"  and  at  other 
times  bridled,  whether  by  reins  of  steel  or  stone,  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  they  both  are  to  man  the  means  of  conquering  distance  and  of 
conversing  with  things  remote, — may  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this 
device ;  and  the  symbol  upon  these  coins  was,  perhaps,  intended  to 
express  the  national  sense  entertained  by  Corinth  of  the  advantage  which 
she  enjoyed  in  the  excellence  and  superabundance  of  her  fresh  water, — 
an  advantage  not  possessed  in  the  same  degree  by  any  other  maritime 
city  of  Greece. 

The  summit  of  the  rock  affords  an  extensive  view — sufficient  to  give 
a  faint  idea  of  its  magnificence  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
Beneath  is  the  isthmus  dividing  the  two  celebrated  seas,  which  we  could 
trace  from  Parnassus  on  the  one  extremity  to  Cape  Sunium  at  the  other, 
with  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  ^gina  in  the  distance;  while  behind 
lie  the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea,  ex- 
tending in  interminable  succession  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.     Immediately 
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below  ia  a  barren  maTshy  desert ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ia  the  town, 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  cluster  of  housea  aurronnded  with  heaps  of 
ruins.  How  different  the  Corinth  of  ancient  times !  Thus  writes  Hieron 
of  the  same  spot :  "  There  was  hardly  a  stronger  fortress  in  all  Greece, 
and  perhaps  no  spot  afforded  a  more  splendid  view  than  the  Acrocorinthua. 
Beneath  it  might  be  seen  the  busy  eitj  and  its  territory,  with  its  temples, 
ita  theatrea,  and  its  aqueducts ;  its  two  harbours,  Lechfeum  on  the  western 
bay,  Cenchreffl  od  the  eastern,  filled  with  ahips,  and  the  two  bays  them- 
selves,, with  the  isthmus  between  them,  all  in  sight"  The  scene  is  now 
changed.  Corinth  and  its  territory,  and  ita 
-    ■  two  harbonrs,  are  still  to   be  seen,  but  ita 

bays  and  its  ports  are  no  longer  freqaented 
as  of  old. 

A  road  which  commences  at  the  foot  of 
the  citadel,  and  winds  towards  the  east 
among  low  shniba  and  stone  quarries,  ar- 
rives, after  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles, 
at  the  ancient  port  of  Scii<EXU3.  At  about 
a  mile  short  of  that  place  is  the  site  of  the 
Sacred  Grove,  in  which  the  Isthmian  Games 
were  celebrated.  The  only  vestiges  which 
survive  of  its  ancient  buildings,  are  those 
■ocuooium  of  the  Stadium  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

iuclosure,  the  shell  of  a  Theatre  nearly 
three  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  foundations  of  the  sacred 
precinct,  which  contained  the  temples  of  Neptune  and  Paltemon.  Imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  incloeure  are  the  substructions  of  the  long  line  of 
Wall  which  stretched  from  the  Saronic  Gulf  on  the"  east  to  the  Corinthian 
on  the  west,  and  defended  the  Isthmus  ;  and  a  little  beyond,  upon  the  western 
shore,  are  the  excavations  for  the  Canal,  of  three  niilee  and  a  half,  by  which 
Nero  designed  to  unite  the  waters  of  these  two  Gulfs,  and  to  make  the 
Peloponnesus  an  Island.  ■  Belumiag  towards  Conuth  from  this  part  of 
the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  we  pasa,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  modem  town,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Amphi- 
theatre. It  lies  from  north  to  south,  and  measures  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  one  end  of  its  length  to  the  other,  while  its  breadth  is  half 
that  distance.  Several  of  the  seats  and  viee,  hewn  in  the  rocky  soil, 
are  still  visible. 

We  have  thus  had  before  our  eyes  three  objects  wliich  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  tastes  and  manners   of  the    Corinthians   of  old, — their 
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Theatre,  thelt  Stadium,  and  their  Amptitheatre.  While,  brought  together 
as  they  now  are  by  being  almost  the  only  survivors  among  the  public 
monumenta  of  ancient  Corinth,  they  remind  ua  of  the  spectades  once 
exhibited  within  them ;  they  at  the  same  time  recall  to  our  recollection, 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  circumstance,  that  the  Apostle,  who  spent 
nearly  two  years  in  this  city,  refers,  in  the  Epistle  which  he  addressed  to 


its  inhabitants,  to  all  these  three  objects,  or  to  circumstances  connected  with 
them.  Familiar  as  they  were  both  to  him  and  to  them,  they  supplied  the 
most  vivid  illostration  of  the  expressions  he  used,  and  of  the  emotions  he 
both  felt  and  wished  to  inspire.  The  Amphitheatre,  for  instance,  afforded 
to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  a  specimen  of  what  he  had  endured,  who  for 
the  sake  of  the  truth,  as  he  there  tells  them,  had  fonght  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus.  His  words,  again, — "  We  are  become  a  Theatre  to  the  world,  to 
angels,  and  to  men," — came  home  with  double  force  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  saw  how  the  mere  actors  of  fictitious  dramas  were  exposed  in  the  eye 
of  day  to  the  f^aze  and  censure  of  innumerable  spectators  in  this  Theatre 
upon  their  own  shore ;  and  nothing  could  give  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the 
Christian's  duty,  difficulties,  and  reward,  than  the  question, — "  Know  ye  not 
that  they  who  run  in  the  Stadium  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize? 
and  everyone  who  contendeth  is  temperate  in  all  things?  they  indeed  that 
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they  may  receive  a  corruptible  crown  (a  pine-tree  wreath  or  paraley 
chaplet),  but  we  an  incorruptible," — conpled  with  the  allnBion  which  follows 
to  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  exercises  practised  before  their  eyes  near  the 
Bame  spot.  The  traveller  in  Greece  feels  a  lively  pleasure  in  reading  ancient 
historical  descriptions  of  sieges,  of  battles,  of  civil  assemblies,  of  harangues, 
and  of  social  conversations,  upon  the  spots  and  amid  the  scenes  where  they 
took  place ;  but  the  delight  will  be  more  exquisite  which  he  will  enjoy  in 
tracing,  at  Corinth,  the  reference  to  the  objects  before  him  which  he  finds 
in  the  language  of  Inspiration ;  and  while  he  sees  remains  of  buildinga  which 
St.  Paul  saw,  he  will  also  look  with  more  delight  upon  the  natural  objects 
around  him, — ^upon  the  sea,  the  isthmus,  the  winds,  the  fountains  of  Corinth, 
and  all  the  beauties  of  the  wide  plain  about  him,  varying  with  all  the 
successive  seasons  of  the  year, — when  he  reflects  that  theae  objects  were 
probably  in  the  mind  of  St.  Clement  of  Borne,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul, 
when  he  thus  wrote  in  fits  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians : — "  The  teeming  Earth 
brings  forth  at  its  appointed  seasons  overflowing  nourishment  to  man  and 
beast,  not  gainsaying  nor  altering  any  of  God's  decrees ;  the  hollow  of  the 
immeasurable  Sea,  collected  together  in  heaps  by  His  workmanship,  passes 
not  out  of  the  barriers  thrown  around  it ;  the  Ocean  not  hghtly  crossed  by 
men,  and  the  worlds  beyond  it,  are  ruled  by  the  same  ordinances ;  the  seasons 
of  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn,  give  way  to  each  other  in  peace;  the 
Posts  of  the  Winds  perform  their  duty  in  their  proper  seasons,  and  trip  not; 
and  the  perennial  Fountains,  shaped  for  delight  and  health,  give  their 
breasts  of  life  to  man,  and  never  fail." 
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Alcibiades,  anecdote  of,  131. 

Alcinous,  palace  of,  14. 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  state  of  the  arts  under,  78  et  teq. ; 

likenesses  of,  79. 
Ali  Pacha,  Vlsier,  roads  and  bridges  formed  by,  283 ;  bis 

palace  and  grave,  322. 
Alphseus,  beautiful  vraters  of  the,  108;  bridge  over  the, 
110 ;  itscourse,  1 10, 125,  386, 387, 388 ;  valley  of  the,  1 19. 

Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods  at  Athena,  91. 

Altis,  ancient,  limiU  of  the,  388,  389,  390. 

Ainarusian  Diana,  ancient  temple  of,  180. 

Ambelakia,  the  modem  village  of  ancient  Salamis,  139. 

Ambracia,  the  modem  Arta,  9fl,  316,  317 ;  coins  of,  319. 

Arabracus  identified  with  Kastri.  321. 

Ameinlas  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  140. 

Amphictyon,  early  traditions  of,  157. 

Amphictyonic  Council,  Thermopylse  the  seat  of  the,  239. 

AmphOochians,  country  of  the,  127. 

Amphion  and  Zethus,  story  of,  261. 

Amphissa,  city  of,  240. 

Anaphlystus,  town  of,  162,  184. 

Anchesmus,  Mount,  view  of  the  convent  at,  180;  mytho- 
logical origin  of,  lb. 

Andros,  rocky  cliffs  of,  103. 

Anth«don,  town  of,  255. 

Antiochis,  tribe  of,  169. 

Anttochus,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  218. 

Antiparos,  the  crystal  grotto  of,  101. 

Aous,  a  river  of  Mount  Pindus,  91 ;  description  and 
course  of,  93. 

Aphidnae,  city  of,  the  illustrious  characters  produced 
ftxim,  154;  recollections  of  her  early  history,  155; 
route  to,  247. 

Apidanus,  sn  affluent  of  the  Peneus,  99. 

Apollo  Epicurius,  temple  of,  at  Bassse,  398. 

Apollo  Sosianus,  templd  of,  77  (pi.) 

Apollonia,  a  Corinthian  colony,  93 ;  the  retreat  of  Augus- 
tus, 94 ;  Doric  pillar  at,  ib. ;  under  the  special  tutelage 
of  Apollo,  95. 

Aracthus,  a  river  of  Mount  Pindus,  91 ;  description  and 
course  of  the,  95;  valley  of  the,  319. 

Aratus,  of  Sicyon,  prudence  and  energy  of,  113,  380. 

Arcadia,  general  account  of,  106  elseq. ;  survey uf  Greece 
from  a  mountain  of,  ib.;  southeni  limit  of,  107;  Lycsan 
mountains  of,  109;  central  province  of  resembling  a 
large  natural  camp,  109  ;  the  arena  of  the  great  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Colosseum,  110;  her  physical  features  repul- 
sive, ib. ;  natural  wonders  of,  118;  mountain  torrents 
of,  119;  worship  of  Hercules  established  in,  120;  soil 
and  climate  of,  121 ;  the  cradle  of  the  pastoral  music  of 
Hellas,  121 ;  influence  which  led  to  the  social  character 
of,  ib. ;  the  pastoral  music  of  Virgil  derived  ftom,  122 ; 
the  inhabitants  sometimes  engaged  as  mercenary 
troops,  123 ;  the  parent  of  ancient  Rome,  125;  Pan,  the 
pastoral  deity  of,  175;  contrasted  with  Achaia,  372,  373; 
her  claims  to  high  antiquity,  373 ;  general  aspect  of, 
392 ;  coast  of,  893. 

Arcesilaus,  vase  painting  of,  40. 

Arch,  early  origin  and  history  of  the,  27,  28. 

Archedemus,  formed  the  cave  of  the  Nymph*  at  Hy- 
mettua,  182. 

Architects  of  the  Parthenon,  60. 

Architecture,  its  primitive  origin,  5 ;  Cyclopean  remains,  6. 

Areopagus,  the  tribunal  of  Athens,  156,  202,  217,  218. 

Aroolis,  numismatic  symbols  of,  114;  great  plain  of, 
126 ;  its  ancient  lustre,  ib. ;  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  ib. ;  general  account  of,  421 — 134;  ancient 
cities  of,  422,431  el  teq. 

Argos,  city  of,  125,  126, 431,  432;  the  road  to,  ftom  Tripo- 
litza,  421;  site  of  Mycens,  ib. ;  plain  of,  423,  432; 
coast  of  near  the  Ihachus,  425 ;  citadel  and  theatre  of, 
431,  432;  roads  ttom  to  Corinth,  433;  view  of  the  pass 
through,  434;  city  of  Mycense  absorbed  in,  433.  See 
Mycema. 


Argot,  Amphilochian,  origin  of,  126. 
Argostoli,  town  and  harbour  of,  364. 

Argus,  bttUds  the  first  ship,  278. 

Argyro  Castro,  view  of,  92. 

Aristides  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  140;  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  172. 

Aristagoras,  bronze  tablet  of,  89. 

Aristogeiton,  a  native  of  Aphidnse,  154;   statue  of  at 
Athens,  218. 

Aristomenus,  the  national  hero  of  Messenia,  402. 

Aristophanes,  his  play  of  '*The  Nephels,"  153*,  the 
comic  poet  of  Athens,  226. 

Arrephori,  the  priestesses  of  Minerva,  210. 

ArsinoS,  fountain  of,  403. 

Akt,  Gkkek,  general  outline  of,  1 — 87;  state  of,  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  1 ;  plan  for  developing,  ib. ;  import- 
ance of  dates  and  of  coins  in  ascertaining  the  diflerent 
eras  of,  2 ;  monumental  remains  of,  8 ;  early  architec- 
ture, 5 ;  importance  of  the  potter's  art  to  the  develop- 
ment of,  7 ;  bronses  of  Sardis,  8;  aariy  vase  painting,  9 ; 
representation  of  form  by  outline,  11;  artists  of  my- 
thical antiquity,  11—14;  origin  of  modelling,  12;  early 
workers  in  bronxe,  13 ;  state  of,  in  the  Homeric  age, 
14,  15 ;  sculptures  and  remiUns  of  Mycenae,  15,  16;- 
of  Egypt,  Nineveh,  and  Asia  Minor,  18 — ^22;  first 
introduction  of  coinage,  22;  the  Ionic  and  Doric 
orders,  23,  24,  SO;  ancient  Greek  inscriptions,  25,  26; 
early  origin  of  the  arch,  27 ;  structure  of  ancient  tem- 
ples, 28,  30;  painted  vases,  31,  32,  34;  early  sciagraphs, 
32 ;  state  of,  under  Pisistratus,  35,  37 ;  earliest  use  of 
marble  in  architecture,  36 ;  draperies  of  early  Greek 
sculpture,  88 ;  sculptures  ot  Selinus,  39 ;  early  bas- 
reliefs,  41 ;  stat«  of,  from  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  42 ; 
public  games  conducive  to,  43;  coins  of  Athens,  44; 
ancient  modes  of  representing  the  hair,  45 ;  JEginetan 
school  of,  45;  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  heads, 
49,  50;  Temple  of  Theseus,  51  etaeq. ;  genius  developed 
in  the  sculptures  of,  53;  progress  of  painting,  51 
el  seq. ;  Polyguotus,  56,  57 ;  architects  of  the  Parthe- 
non, 60;  and  sculptures,  63,  64,  65  (pi.);  drapery  of 
Phidias,  See,  67;  73  (pi.);  state  of,  firom  the  death  of 
Pericles,  67 ;  Polycletus,  Myron,  and  Alcamenea,  69; 
Phigaleian  marbles,  71  (pi.);  coinage  of  Athens,  72; 
Greek  statuary,  75  (pi.);  celebrated  statues  of  Venus, 
75 ;  Corinthian  order,  76,  80 ;  pediment  of  Niobe,  77 
(pi.);  from  the  accession  of  Alexander,  when  it  reachea 
its  culminating  point,  78;  works  of  Lysippus,  ib.; 
statues  and  coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  79;  sculps 
tures  from  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  80  (pi.) ; 
artificial  style  of  drapery,  and  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
82 ;  Roman  period  of,  82—87 ;  time  of  Hadrian,  83  ; 
the  Laocoon,  Achilles  at  Scyros,  and  other  productions 
of  Rome,  86,  87 ;  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  the  de- 
cline of  ancient  art,  87. First  derived  from  the  natu- 
ral advantages  possessed  by  Greece,  129,  130;  its  early 
development  in  Attica,  152. 

Arta,  river  and  city  of,  95;  gulf  of,  107,  811;  the  an- 
cient Ambracia,  316  i  present  state  and  population  of, 
317  ;  churches  of,  317. 

Artemisium,  hill  of,  126,  422. 

Artists,  their  names  often  written  on  works  of  art,  4, 41, 
42;  of  mythical  antiquity,  11—14. 

Ascra,  the  residence  of  Hesiod,  260;  the  site  of  the 
Muses,  and  of  many  ancient  statues,  ib. 

Asia  Minor,  Greek  monuments  in,  20;  early  settlement 
of  the  Greeks  in,  ib. ;  state  of  the  arts  in,  21. 

Asopus,  vale  of  the,  100,  246 ;  the  river,  246,  264,  269. 

Assyrian  heads,  sculptures  of,  11,  49. 

Asteris,  islet  of,  362. 

Athenians,  Uking  refuge  in  their  ships,  142;  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  172. 

Athens,  different  views  of,  1, 101, 138, 151,  196,  198, 199, 
221;  first  erection  of  temples  at,  35;  rebuilding  of, 
61 ;  sculptures  executed  at,  78 ;  coinage  of,  44 ;  view  of 
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from  mount  Hymettus,  101 ;  described  by  Milton,  108; 
her  language  and  arts,  133;  protected  by  her  mountain 
bulwarks,  138;  Sacred  Way  of,  144—146;  her  early 
history,  156 ;  Acropolis  of,  157 ;  Minerva  the  tutelary 
deity  of,  ib.;  her  early  history  under  Theseus,  159— 
163 ;  places  ft-om  which  she  obtained  her  marble,  181 ; 
her  silTer  mines,  184,  185;  general  account  of,  196— 
229;  requisites  necessary  for  describing,  195;  her 
Acropolis,  her  temples,  and  her  numerous  ruins,  196 
ei  teq.;  physical  changes  of,  197;  the  city  of  Miltiades, 
of  Themistocles,  and  Pericles ;  of  ^schylus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes;  of  poets,  historians, 
philosophers,  and  orators,  197 ;  her  spirit  and  intellect 
everywhere  manifested,  ib. ;  physical  and  topographical 
sketch  of,  197  et  seq. ;  her  principal  buildings  and  har- 
bours, 198;  limits  of,  199;  restoration  of,  200;  her 
glorious  works  of  art,  200 — 229 ;  temple  of  victory,  201 ; 
the  Acropolis,  202 ;  the  Parthenon,  203—207 ;  the 
treasury  of,  205 ;  the  Erectheum,  207,  208 ;  grottoes  of 
Aglaurus  and  of  Pan,  210 ;  temple  of  the  Winds,  210 ; 
temple  of  Theseus,  212—214;  the  Pnyx,  214,  215;  the 
Areopagus,  217;  temple  of  the  Furies,  219;  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  218 ;  the  Agora,  219 ;  the 
theatre  and  the  Athenian  drama,  220,  221 ;  the  street 
of  Tripods,  222;  the  Odeum,  222;  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  223 ;  the  Stadium,  224 ;  choragic  monument 
of  Lysicrates,  225 ;  fountain  near,  ib. ;  tragic  muse  of, 
ib. ;  Latin  writers  on,  227 ;  the  Pirseus,  the  poets,  and 
Long  Walls  of,  228,  229 ;  again  the  capital  of  Greece, 
409 ;  compared  with  Sparta,  417 ;  education  at,  419. 

Atreus,  treasury  of,  at  Mycenae,  424. 

Atrids,  the  sovereigns  of  Mycens,  422. 

Atthis,  the  son  of  Cranaus,  156. 

Attica,  diffisrent  views  of,  101, 103, 134, 138, 215 ;  general 
account  of,  131 — 229;  extent  and  influence  of,  131— 
133;  diffusion  ofits  language  and  genius,  134;  position, 
climate,  anct  geography  of,  135,  136,  139;  geological 
formation  of,  136 ;  rivers  and  plains  of,  ib. ;  results  to 
which  its  sterility  led,  1 37 ;  her  first  inhabitants  believed 
to  be  indigenous,  137;  northern  boundary  of,  138; 
mountain  walls  of,  138, 139;  Mount  Parnes  the  northern 
range,  150 ;  comparison  of,  with  Bceotia,  151 ;  her  early 
history,  from  Cecrops  to  Theseus,  156  «<  aeq.;  his- 
torical sense  of  her  ancient  traditions,  157, 158 ;  coined 
and  uncoined  wealth  of,  184;  tragic  muse  and  scenery 
of,  225 ;  notices  of,  by  Latin  poets,  227 ;  maritime  force 
of,  247. 

Augustus,  Apollonia  the  youthful  retreat  of,  94 ;  his 
subsequent  greatness,  95. 

Auletic  reed  of  the  Copaic  lake,  importance  of,  271. 

Aulis,  bay  of,  255. 

B. 

Bacchaktx,  from  the  Towneley  collection,  73  (pi.) 
Bacchus,  religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of,  143;  early 

traditions  of  his  visiting  Attica,  158. 
Balduma,  valley  of,  283. 
Balyra,  the  river,  400. 
Bari,  cave  of,  1 82. 

Basilica,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sicyon,  379. 
Bas-reliefs,  early  history  of,  41. 
Bassae,  temples  at,  71,  397,  398;  architecture  at,  398. 
Bathy,  the  modem  capital  of  Ithaca,  357. 
Bees  of  Hymettus,  181. 

Beluchi,  mount,  the  ancient  Tymphrestus,  100. 
Bema  of  the  Pnyx,  at  Athens,  215. 
Berenthe,  ruins  uf,  393. 
Berrhcea,  ancient  city  of,  97. 
Bioko,  ancient  walls  of,  290 ;  district  of,  338. 
Boebe,  lake  of,  302. 
B<soTiA,  temperature  and  soil  of,  120,  valley  of,  138; 

intellectually  inferior  to  Attica,  162;  general  account 

of,  230—275  ;  frontier  of,  239 ;  maritime  force  of,  248 ; 

plains  of,  249 ;  natural  theatre  of,  252, 254;  mountains  of. 


256,257,270;  geographical  extent  of,  258 ;  her  physical 
position,  269  et  teq. ;  numerous  rivers  of,  270 ;  cause 
of  her  minstrelsy,  272 ;  coast  of,  273. 

Bouditxa,  Bishop  of  Dodona,  350. 

Bouleuteiion,  the  Council  Chamber  at  Athens,  218. 

Bourrellesha,  hamlet  of,  331. 

Boustrophedon,  system  of  writing,  25,  26. 

Brenthe,  in  Arcadia,  city  of,  122. 

Bridge  at  Laiissa,  279 ;  over  the  Peneus,  291. 

Brilessus,  a  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  101. 

Bronie,  early  flguxes  cast  in,  7,  8. 

early  workers  in,  13. 

Burgon  vase,  sitecimen  of  the,  81. 

C. 

Calami  8,  the  Greek  sculptor,  70. 

Calauiea,  island  of,  186. 

Callistratus,  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  169. 

Callimachus,  the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  order,  76. 

Callirrhoii,  fbuntain  of,  33,  34, 196,  225. 

Calydon,  city  of,  339,  340 ;  now  called  Kurt  Aga,  340. 

Cambunian  mountains,  the  barrier  of  Greece,  98. 

Cardamyle,  view  of,  413. 

Caryatides,  at  Athens,  72,  208. 

Carystus,  the  lofty  summits  of,  103,  186. 

Castalia,  fountain  of,  described,  239. 

Casting,  early  art  of,  21. 

Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  137, 155 ;  statue  of,  218. 

CenchresB,  gulf  of,  440. 

Centaurs,  bas-reliefs  of,  41,  42 ;  their  contests  with  the 

Lapith»,  65  (pi.),  279—281 ;  mythologically  appropriated 

to  Thessaly,  98. 
Ceos,  cliffs  of,  101. 

Cephallonia,  island  of,  310,  355;  Cyclopean  walls  of,  364. 
Cephissia,  village  of,  178,  179. 
Cephissus,  vale  of  the,  100,  248 ;  the  river,  102,  199,  237, 

248 ;  the  grotto  at  its  source,  178. 
Cenmeicus,  a  suburb  of  Athens,  145,  212. 
Ceres,  temple  of,  at  Eleusis,  146, 147 ;  early  traditions  of 

her  visiting  Attica,  158. 
Ceyx  and  Halcyone,  ftible  of,  278. 
Chaeronea,  city  of,  243 ;  battle  of,  243,  250,  252 ;  plains 

of,  248,  250. 
Chalcis,  mount,  310. 
Chaon,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  119, 126. 
Chaonia,  Mount,  view  of,  325. 
Charadra,  identJ^ed  with  Rogus,  321. 
Cheiron,  cave  of,  on  Mount  Pelion,  805. 
Chelmas,  Mount,  382,  883. 

Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  78,  81  (pi.),  225. 
Cimon,  the  inventor  of  foreshortening,  40. 
Cimonian,  southern  vale  of  the  Acropolis,  220. 
Cirrha,  hallowed  plain  of,  240. 
CithBron,  Mount,  100,  257,  268. 
ancient  legends  respecting,  258,  259;  natural 

features  of,  258, 262. 
Cities,  ancient,  in  the  vale  of  Peneus,  290 ;  in  Thessaly, 

301 ;  in  Achaia,  378. 
Cleanthes,  first  represented  form  by  outline,  U. 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  89. 
Clepsydra,  fountain  of,  at  Athens,  210. 
Cnemidlan  hills,  chain  of  the,  256. 
Cnidian  Venus,  statue  of  the,  75. 
Cocytus,  the  ancient  river,  335. 
Coinage,  when  first  introduced,  22 ;  of  Athens,  72, 184, 

185;  of  the  Peloponnesus,  114. 
Coins,  important  guides  to  the  different  eras  of  ait,  2 ; 

those  of  Greece,  II ;  of  Bceotia,  ^gina,  Ephesus,  and 

Corinth,  22;  of  Athens,  44;  of  the  Alexandrian  period, 

79 ;  symbols  of  each  state  stamped  upon  them,  1 14, 1 15 ; 

of  Thessaly,  281;  of  Ambracia,  319;  of  Epirus,  344; 

of  the  Ionian  Islands,  361 ;  of  iBtolia,  369;  of  Corinth, 

439. 
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Coloniei  of  Athens,  IM. 

Golamnt  of  temples,  origin  and  different  styles  of,  28, 80. 

Coljthus,  a  district  of  Athens,  211. 

Constantino,  degradation  of  art  in  the  reign  of,  87. 

Contoporeia,  route  of  the,  484. 

Copaio  lake,  118, 251,  252;  the  implnyium  of  Boeotia, 
269 ;  its  effluent  streams,  270. 

Corcyra,  account  of,  848  ei  teq. ;  its  traditiona  and  cus- 
toms, 846  et  seq. 

Co&iMTH,  Doric  temple  at,  24 ;  colonies  of,  98 ;  gulf  of, 
99,  812,  841,  871 ;  coast  of  the,  871 ;  view  of  the,  812 ; 
isthmus  of,  110,  221,  488;  mercantile  advantages  of, 
116;  destruction  of,  881 ;  her  city  and  port  described, 
485  et  teq. ;  Aerocorinthus  of,  486,  487,  440 ;  coins  of, 
439;  ancient  remains  of,  440;  the  Theatre,  the  Stadium, 
and  the  Amphitheatre,  440;  local  allusions  to,  by  St. 
Paul  and  St  Clement,  441, 442. 

Corintliiaa  order,  Callimachus  its  inventor,  76;  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  88. 

Goron,  bay  of,  411. 

Conme,  coast  of,  108. 

Coronea,  site  of,  244,  250. 

Cranaus,  early  traditions  of,  156. 

Cranii,  ancient  city  of,  864. 

Crannon,  fertility  of,  98 ;  Thessalian  plain  of,  281. 

Crisso,  bay  of,  268. 

Crcetus,  wealth  and  importance  of,  22. 

Gxonius,  Mount,  886,  887. 

CuraUus,  river,  244. 

Cyclades,  rocky  group  of  the,  101, 108, 186,  868. 

Cyclopean  architecture,  remains  of,  at  Tiryns,  6,  480 ;  at 
Mycense,  17 ;  at  Leucadia,  815 ;  in  Ithai»,  858,  859 ;  in 
Cephallonia,  862. 

Cyllene,  mountain  of,  in  Arcadia,  106, 120. 

CyuBtha,  Inhospltality  of  its  inhabitanto,  121. 

Cynia,  lake  of,  811. 

Cynosazges,  a  district  of  Athens,  211. 

CynoscephalsE,  ancient  city  of,  99,  802. 

Cynthian  Hill  of  Delos,  101. 

Cyntbus,  the  ancient  term  for  a  hUI,  865. 

Cypselus,  bas-relief  on  the  chest  of,  42. 

Cyrus,  importance  of  his  empire,  28. 

Cythera,  island  of,  124,  868. 

D. 

DADALT78,  the  early  arts  indebted  to,  18. 

Danaus,  his  landing  in  Greece,  126. 

Daphne,  near  Athens,  view  of,  151. 

Daphnus,  town  of,  235. 

Dascaglio,  islet  of,  861. 

Dates,  importance  of,  in  ancient  art,  2. 

Daulis,  city  of,  287,  256 ;  its  mythology,  287. 

Decelea,  fortress  of,  152;    fortified  pass  and  Spartan 

camp,  158,  215. 
Dejaneira,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  282. 
Delium,  its  celebrity,  257. 
Delos,  central  islet  of  the  Cyclades,  108,  868. 
Delphi,  temple  of,  238,  254;  convent  at,  287. 
Delvino,  source  of  the,  828. 
Demades,  the  orator,  his  map  of  Athens,  197. 
Demetrias,  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of,  804. 
Dibutades,  of  Corinth,  the  originator  of  modelling,  12. 
Didascalis,  compOation  of  the,  222. 
Digamma,  early  use  of  the,  26. 
Diogenes,  Plato's  present  of  figs  to,  179 ;  his  residence  at 

Corinth,  240. 
Diomeia,  a  district  of  Athens,  211. 
Dioscuri,  represented  on  the  coins  of  Laconia,  1 14. 
Dirce,  fastened  to  the  bull,  85  (pi.) 
Dodona,  on  the  ancient  site  of,  824,  827,  428,  429. 
Doric  order,  origin  of  the,  24;  temple  at  Corinth,  ib. ; 

characteristics  of  the,  80,  81. 
Doris,  the  rugged  district  of,  286. 


Drama  of  Athens,  elements  of  the,  220,  221,  222 ;  annals 
of,  222;  writers,  222,  225.  i 

Dnunisus,  ruins  at,  828,  829. 

Drapery  of  early  Greek  sculpture,  86;  of  Phidiaa,  67;  of     < 
the  Alexandrian  period,  78. 

Drisko.  hiU  of,  288. 

Drymis,  defile  near,  155. 

£. 

Eakth,  ancient  map  of  the,  89. 

Echinades,  islands  of  the,  810. 

EducaUon  at  Sparta,  417 ;  at  Athens,  418. 

Egripus,  port  of,  164. 

Egyptian  sculpture,  18,  49. 

Elatea,  the  king  of  southern  Greece,  286. 

Eleusinian  mysteries  at  Eleusls,  143, 147,  148. 

Eleusis,  situation  of,  142 ;  religious  ceremonies  and 
Sacred  Way,  142—145 ;  bay  of,  145 ;  temple  of  Ceres  at, 
146,  147;  view  of,  148,216. 

Elgin  marbles,  group  of,  161. 

Elis,  fruitftil  plains  of,  108;  numismatic  symbols  of,  114; 
the  clviliaing  influence  of,  117 ;  the  Oljrmpic  games  at, 
ib. ;  territory  of,  384 ;  history  and  remains  of,  885, 886 ; 
pacific  character  of,  886;  coast  of,  893. 

Eloquence,  causes  of  at  Athens,  216,  217. 

Epelans,  ancient  power  of  the,  884. 

Ephesus,  ruins  of,  878. 

Epldanms,  temples  of,  168 ;  coast  of,  186 ;  view  of,  221. 

Epinaion,  port  of,  262. 

Epirus,  general  account  of,  807—842;  coins  of,  842. 

Eponymi,  of  Athens,  statues  of,  218. 

Erasinus,  a  ruin  of  Argolis,  120,  127. 

Erectheum,  ruins  of  the,  195 ;  temple  of  the,  62  (pi.),  105, 
208  et  »eq. 

Erectheus,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  218. 

Ericthonius,  the  ancient  king  of  Attica,  180 ;  early  tradi- 
tions of,  158. 

Erigone,  early  legend  of,  159. 

Erotidia,  games  at  Thespiae,  261. 

Eiymanthus,  the  woody,  106. 

Euboea,  coast  of,  163, 186 ;  its  importance  to  Bceotia  and 
Athens,  258. 

Eumenides,  temple  of  the,  217. 

Euripides,  a  native  of  Salamis,  145 ;  his  tomb,  222. 

Euripus,  channel  of  the,  163;  bridge  of  the,  258. 

Eurotas,  course  of  the,  124 ;  valley  and  bridge  of  the. 
125,  415. 

Eurystheus,  rout  of  his  army,  172. 

Evan,  Mount,  view  of,  408. 

Evenus,  river,  now  called  Fidaro,  840. 

F. 

FxVDU,  Mount,  volcanic  appearances  of,  101. 

Fire,  sacred,  of  the  Corinthian  Prytaneum,  98. 

Flamininus,  of  Rome,  traverses  northern  Greece,  98. 

Foreshortening,  early  invention  ol^  40. 

Form,  represented  by  outline,  11. 

Fortresses,  near  Jannina,  322. 

Forum  of  Rome,  144, 145. 

Fucine  lake,  stupendous  works  connected  with  the,  118. 

Furies,  temple  of  the.  217. 

G. 

Gam xs,  public,  conducive  to  the  arts,  42. 

Gate  of  Lions,  at  Mycenae,  422,  427. 

Geography,  as  applicable  to  astronomy,  251 ;  with  relation 

to  Boeotia,  252 ;  to  Atolia,  888. 
Geology  of  Attica,  135. 
Geraestian  promontory  in  Eubcea,  108. 
Girgenti,  sacred  fanes  of,  168. 
Glaucus,  the  inventor  of  tempering  metals,  22. 
Glokoto,  village  of,  290. 

Gold,  early  working  of,  15 ;  statue  of  Diana  in,  21. 
Gomphi,  ancient  city  of,  290. 
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Ooritxa.'lim  of,  308, 304. 

Gortynius,  the  river,  393. 

Graces,  representation  of,  clothed,  73;  naked,  74.  (pi.) 

Gkksck,  her  early  communications  with  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  21 ;  general  account  of,  8»— 130 ;  geographical 
survey  of,  105,  ei  teq.  89 ;  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
93 ;  Macedonia  admitted  as  a  province  of,  96 ;  Pelopon- 
nesus the  Acropolis  of,  112;  physical  origin  of  her 
mythology,  120-122  ;'geogTaphical  position  and  natural 
characteristics  of,  127—130;  geological  formations  of, 
129;  early  traditions  of,  160;  heroic  school  of,  305; 
influence  of  her  arts,  380,  381 ;  particular  eraa  used  in, 
391 ;  Athens  again  its  capital,  409. 

Greek,  universal  difl\ision  of,  134. 

Greek  Art.    See  Art. 

Greek  dty,  destroyed  by  fire,  348. 

Greek  warrior,  statue  of  a,  43. 

Greeks,  their  early  origin,  4,  5 ;  defeat  the  Persians  at 
Salamis,  141;  and  at  Plat«ea,  267,  268;  their  ancient 
engineering  skill,  270, 271 ;  their  slaughter  of  the  Turks 
in  Argolis,  435. 

Gritsano,  fortress  of,  290. 

GuUloche  moulding,  23,  66. 

Gymnasium  of  Olympia,  388. 

Gyphto  Kastro,  site  of,  339. 

H. 

Hadkiav ,  state  of  the  arts  in  the  reign  of,  83 ;  gate  of, 
at  Athens,  195 ;  arch  of,  219. 

Hair,  various  modes  of  representing,  45,  79,  82. 

Haliacmon,  a  river  of  Pindus,  91,  96. 

Haliartus,  ruins  of,  244,  251 ;  battle  of,  254. 

Harbours  of  Athens,  199. 

Harmodius,  a  native  of  Aphldnse,  154 ;  statue  of,  218. 

Heads,  sculptured,  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  art, 
49,  50. 

Hecatsus,  the  historian  of  Miletus,  88. 

Hecatompedon  figure,  at  Athens,  37. 

Helen,  of  Troy,  discovery  of  her  Aphldnse,  154;  tradi- 
tions of,  161. 

Helicon,  a  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  100,  242,  269 ; 
ancient  legend  respecting,  259;  natural  features  of,  ib. 

Hellenes,  their  early  origin,  4,  5.    See  Grsxks. 

Heracle,  the  seat  of  Plato,  179. 

Heraclea,  Lacedsmonian  colony  of,  231. 

Heracleum,  the  temple  of  Hercules,  179. 

Hersum,  temple  of,  near  Mycense,  427;  anecdote  con- 
nected with,  428. 

Hercules,  worship  of  establlshed'in  Arcadia,  120 ;  Argolis 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  126 ;  Theseus  compared  with, 
160, 161,  213;  Trachinian  province  consecrated  to,  231 ; 
"his  death  and  apotheosis,  232,  238. 

Hercyna,  stream  of  the,  242. 

Hermes,  sculpture  of  the,  10. 

Hermesianaz,  ancient  legend  Arom,  258. 

Herodes  Atticus,  the  philosopher  of  Athens,  178. 

Heroic  school  of  Greece,  305. 

Hesiod,  Ascra  the  birth-place  of,  260. 

Uippocrene,  the  fountain,  241, 259. 

Hippodrome,  of  Olympia,  388. 

Kippothoon,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  218. 

Historians,  assistance  rendered  by,  in  chronologizing 
works  of  art,  4. 

Homer,  his  Inferno  in  Epims,  334 ;  his  account  of  Ithaca, 
353  et  teq. ;  his  Iliad  contemporary  wiih  Mycens,  436. 

Homeric  age,  state  of  art  in  the,  14  «<  teq. 

Hut,  early  construction  of  the,  5,  6. 

Hyllaic  harbour  of  Corcyra,  348. 

Hyampolis,  ancient  city  of,  256. 

Hymettus,  a  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  101, 102, 138; 
magnificent  views  firom  the  summit  of,  101 — 103,  181— 
184;  statue  of  the  Hon  on,  181 ;  the  bees  of,  ib. 

Hypogea,  the  depositories  of  works  of  art,  3. 


I. 


ICAB.17S,  early  legend  of,  158. 

Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  71,  397. 

Ilissus,  statue  of  the  river  god,  63 ;  course  of  the,  102, 
198, 224,  225;  valley  of,  196, 198;  reservoir  of,  218. 

Inachus,  course  of  the,  126. 

Inferno  of  the  ancients,  334, 

Inscriptions,  ancient  Greek,  25,  26 ;  reading  backwards, 
25;  boustrophedon,  26;  of  Leucadia,  SigBum,  and 
Agrigentum,  26 ;  at  .Sgina,  189 ;  their  utility  in  topo- 
graphical researches,  289. 

lolcus,  site  of,  304. 

Ionia,  antiquity  of,  372,  373. 

Ionian  Islands,  general  account  of  the,  342—368:  coin  of 
the,  361. 

Ionian  Seas,  309,  311 ;  picture  of  the,  309. 

lonians,  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor,  20,^21. 

Ionic  order,  origin  of,  23;  specimen  from  Persepolis,  ib.; 
gtiilloche  moulding  of,  23,  66 ;  its  characteristics,  30, 
31,  66;  specimen  at.Sardis,  31;  introduced  into  the 
Parthenon,  67. 

Ira,  fortress  of,  399 ;  taken  by  the  Spartans,  401. 

Iron,  the  early  art  of  hardening,  22. 

Isthmian  Games,  celebrated  at  Corinth,  440. 

Ithaca,  modem — is  it  the  Ithaca  of  Homer  f  353  et  aeq. ; 
port  of,  353;  Ulysses'  description  of,  355;  Cyclopean 
walls  in,  358, 359 ;  remains  of  the  house  of  Ulysses,  359. 

Ithome,  Mount,  views  of.  111,  403;  capital  of  Messenla, 
402 ;  convent  on  the  site  of,  ib. 


J. 


Jakmiwa,  lake  and  city  of,  282,  322,  828;  survey  taken 
from  the  city  of,  283 ;  AH  Pacha,  vizier  of,  322 ;  mosque 
and  Turkish  tomb  at,  322;  island  and  convent  of,  330. 

Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  279. 

Julia,  statue  of,  86. 

Julius  CBsar,  his  campaign  In  Thessaly,  289;  his  victory 
of  Pharsalia,  300,  301. 

Jupiter, 'brazen  statue  of,  at  Sparta,  13;  sacrifice  to,  at 
Olympia,  117;  temple  of,  at  Athens,  223,  224;  statue 
of,  389 ;  Meisenia  his  birth-place,  403. 


K. 


Karitsva,  ruins  of,  393;  view  of,  395. 

Kako-Suli,  the  ruined  town  of,  337. 

Kalabaka,  village  of,  288. 

Kastraki,  Khan  of,  287. 

Kastri,  ruins  at,  320 ;  Indentifled  with  ancient  Ambracus, 

ib. 
Kastro,  the  ancient  Citadel  of  Dramisus,  328. 
Katabothra,  the  subterranean  gorges  of,  270. 
Khans  of  Thessaly,  283. 
Khorsabad,  sculptures  from,  19. 
Kieri,  tar-weUs  of,  366. 
Korfou,  description  of,  343  et  teq. ;  its  citadel,  343,  347 ; 

convent  of,  344. 
KoTomboU,  Mount,  view  of,  269. 
Kurzolari,  islands  of,  342. 

L. 

LACEDjBifoir,    Homer's   epithet    applied   to,    124 ;    as 

described  by  Homer,  414. 
Lacmos,  Mount,  the  centre  of  the  rivers  of  Greece,  90. 

See  Zyoo. 
Laconia,  separated  tram  Messenla  by  the  range  of  the 

Taygetus,  108,  111;  coast  and  territory  of,  108,  418; 

numismatic  symbols  of,  114 ;  natural  bulwarks  of,  124 ; 

bay  of,  420. 
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Laius,  story  of,  238. 

LamU,  the  modern  Zeitun,  231. 

Laocofin,  sculpture  of  the,  83,  84  fpl.) 

Laomedon,  sculptured  figure  of,  49. 

Lapithae,  their  contests  with  the  Centaurs  explained, 

279—281. 
Larlssa,  bridge  of,  over  the  Peneus,  279,  291 ;  town  of, 

291,  292 ;  mosques  at,  292;  lamentations  of  the  Primate 

of,  293 ;  remains  of,  294 ;  ancient  inscriptions  at,  294. 
Larymna,  town  of,  235. 
Laseion,  of  Homer,  15. 
Latin  Poets,  their  notices  of  Attica,  227. 
Laureum,  a  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  101 ;  silver 

mines  of,  103,  184,  185;  pines  of,  135. 
Lehadea,  city  of,  242,  243 ;  mosques  at,  250. 
Lechaeum,  port  of,  436. 
Leeta,  village  of,  286. 
Leon,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  218. 
Leonidas,  his  devotedness,  234. 
Leontis,  tribe  of,  169. 

Lepanto,  straits  and  castle  of,  311 ;  battle  of,  341,  342. 
Lema,  of  Argolis,  126. 
Lemsean  marsh,  126,  433. 
Letters,  knowledge  of,  among  the  Assyrians,  25. 
Leucadia,  ancient  inscription  at,  26 ;  Cyclopean  walls  at, 

315 ;  temple  of  Apollo  at,  351. 
Leucimna,  the  modem  Capo  Bianco,  346. 
Leuctra,  view  of,  104. 
Libethrian  stream  and  hill,  250,  259. 
Lichades,  mythological  origin  of  the,  232. 
Lilasa,  fortified  city  of,  236. 
Linguetta,  rocks  of,  326. 

Lion,  colossal  statue  of  the,  on  Mount  Hymettus,  181. 
Lions,  gate  of  the,  at  Mycense,  16,  428,  432. 
Locrians,  called  Epicnemidian,  235. 
LocRis,   general  account   of,    230—274;    Talanta  the 

modem  name,  235. 
"  Long  Walls"  of  Athens,  ruins  of  the,  195,  228. 
Love,  statue  of,  at  Thespia,  261. 
Lover's  Leap,  at  Paxo,  351,  357. 
Lttdan,  his  dialogue  of  Mercury  and  Charon,  105. 
Lucius,  the  river,  393. 
Lycabettus,  Mount,  the  modem  St.  George,  152,  180;  a 

striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Athens,  199. 
LycsBUS,  Mount,  sacred  to  Pan,  106;  summit  of,  107; 

mountain  torrents  at  the  foot  of,  118. 
Lyeoreia,  steep  eminences  of,  256. 
LyooBura,  ruins  of,  392. 
Lycuigus,  his  advice  to  his  countrymen,  123. 
Lyre,  invention  of  the,  attributed  to  Mercury,  120. 
Lysander,  death  of,  254. 

Lysicratet,  choragic  monument  of,  79—81  (pi.),  225. 
LysippuB,  works  of,  79. 

M. 

Macaaia,  daughter  of  Hercules,  172. 

Macedonia,  admitted  as  a  province  of  Greece,  96. 

Maenalus,  Mount,  situation  of,  107;  a  central  point  of 
various  mountain  chains,  125 ;  pine  groves  of,  ib. 

Malacass,  viUage,  286. 

Malian  gulf,  230. 

Maotinea,  in  Arcadia,  plains  of,  121. 

Marathon,  state  of  Greek  Art  subsequent  to  the  battle  of, 
111  e<  seq. ;  plain  and  village  of,  43,  168, 169 ;  battle  of, 
169 ;  causes  which  led  to  the  victory,  170, 171 ;  fountain 
near,  171;  ancient  traditions  associated  with,  172; 
tumulus  and  Pyrgos  of,  173;  battlcf  of,  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  PoecUe,  174;  and  in  various  places,  175. 

Marathonisi,  port  of,  420. 

Marble,  first  used  at  Delphi  for  architectural  purposes, 
36 ;  produced  at  Pentelicus  and  other  parts  of  Greece, 
129,  177. 

Marbles  of  Agina,  45—48. 


Mardonius,  the  Persian  general,  142 ;  reception  of  the 
Ambassadors  of,  264 ;  number  and  encampment  of  his 
Persian  forces,  264,  265;  his  defeat  and  death,  268. 

Mark  Antony,  his  defeat  at  Actium,  308,  309. 

Marousi,  village  of,  179. 

Matapan,  Cape,  view  of,  105. 

Mathana,  peninsula  of,  162;  isthrons  of,  186. 

Mechanics,  ancient  knowledge  of,  13. 

Megalais  Bryseis,  a  district  of  Phocis,  236. 

Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  ruins  of,  IIS,  392;  the  valley 
and  city  of,  393. 

MegaiH,  mountain  scenery  on  the  road,  153;  view  of, 
246. 

Megaspelion,  monastery  of,  27,  382 ;  views  of,  381,  382. 

Melite.  a  district  of  Athens,  212. 

Menelaus  and  Helen,  vase  painting  of,  57. 

Mercury,  the  founder  of  the  lyre,  120. 

Mesogoea,  the  interior  of  Attica,  IS,  181. 

Mesotitsa,  fortress  of,  322. 

Messene,  foundation  and  site  of,  402 ;  present  aspect  of, 
402,  403  ;  walla  and  towers  of,  403 ;  ancient  gate  and 
road  of,  404 ;  theatre  and  stadium  of,  405. 

Messenia,  territory  of,  108,  398  et  $eg, ;  gulf  of,  108 : 
separated  from  Laconia  by  Mount  Taygetus,  111 ;  sub- 
jugated by  the  Spartans,  ib. ;  valley  of,  399 ;  history 
of,  400;  harbours  of,  406,407. 

Metal,  first  formation  of  figures  in,  7,  13;  early  art  of 
casting  and  hardening,  21,  22. 

Meteora,  general  view  of,  286 ;  monasteries  of,  287,  288 ; 
clilTs  of.  287 ;  atrial  ascent  to  the  monastery,  ib. 

Metropolis,  ancient  city  of,  290. 

Metzovo,  town  of,  90, 284 ;  etymology  of,  284 ;  prosperity 
of,  ib. 

Military  glory,  the  aspiration  of  Rome,  144. 

Milliarium  Aureum,  of  the  Roman  forum,  91. 

Miltiades,  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  169;  monu- 
mental trophy  of,  172. 

Milton,  his  poetical  idea  respecting  the  Roman  roads, 
91 ;  his  description  of  Athens,  as  viewed  fit>m  Mount 
Hymettus,  103 ;  his  picture  of  a  landscape,  241. 

Minerva,  early  representations  of,  33;  temple  of,  at 
Agina,  129,  190;  and  at  Sunium,  185;  the  tutelary 
deity  of  Athens,  156;  her  colossal  statue  in  the  Par- 
thenon, 207. 

Minerva  Polias,  stotue  of,  207;  ancient  temple  of,  at 
Athens,  208.  209;  ancient  wooden  image  of,  209. 

Minerva  Promachua,  colossal  statue  of,  at  Athens,  202  : 
its  commanding  situation,  214. 

Missolonghl,  bay  and  town  of.  310;  its  straggles  with  the 
Turks,  340,  341. 

Mistra,  village  of,  416. 

Modelling,  ancient  origin  of,  12 

Modon,  bay  of,  410. 

Mokass,  viUage  of,  286. 

Money,  ancient  practice  of  hoarding,  3 ;  use  of  unknown 
to  Homer,  15. 

Monumental  customs  of  antiquity,  3. 

Morea,  natural  boundaries  of  the  small  provinces  of 
the,  110. 

Mountain,  of  Ores,  191 ;  of  Panhellenlum,  191, 192. 

Mountains  of  Bceotia,  268 ;  of  Thessaly,  276. 

Musea,  games  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  victors  in  the,  260. 

Muses,  grove  of  the,  241 ;  bas-relief,  259. 

Museum  of  Athens,  199. 

MycensB,  marbles  found  at,  16;  Gate  of  the  Lions  at,  16, 
427;  Cyclopean  Walls  at,  17 ;  the  city  of  Agamemnon, 
423;  ancient  site  of,  422;  remains  of,  424,  426,  427; 
contemporary  with  the  Iliad,  426;  heraldry  of,  427; 
the  sculptured  lions  at,  ib. ;  Temple  of  Heraeum  at, 
ib. ;  absorbed  in  Argos,  432. 

Myron,  the  Greek  sculptor,  70. 

Mythology  of  Greece,  natural  origin  of,  119— 122  j  early 
history  of  in  Attica,  154  et  seq. 
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N. 


Natukx,  wonden  of,  attribnted  by  the  Greeks  to  their 

diriniUet,  119. 
Nftapactus  ;  port  of,  S41. 
Kanplia,  importance  of,  127;  history  and  description  of, 

480;  bay  of,  481. 
Nausicaa,  posideium  of,  848;  Homeric  notices  of,  ib. 
Navarino,  bay  of,  407 ;  battle  of,  408. 
Nayy  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  142. 
Necromancy,  ancient  practice  of,  325. 
Neda,  course  of  the,  400. 
Negroponte,  the  modem  name  of  Eubeea,  258. 
Nemea,  the  plains  of,  115;  games  of,  represented  on  the 

coins  of  Argolis,  1 14 ;  temple  and  stadium  of,  435. 
Nemesis,  temple  of  at  Rhamnus,  166, 167. 
Micopolis,  route  to,  813;   dilapidated  state  of,  ib.;  its 

theatre,  and  other  remains,  318—815. 
Nineveh,  sculptures  of,  19. 
Niobe  and  her  children,  sculptured  on  the  pediment  of 

the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus,  77.  (pi.) 
Nonacris  and  valley  of  the  Styx,  view  of,  109. 
Nymphs,  cave  of  the,  at  Hymettus,  182 ;  Homeric  cave 

of  the,'at  Ithaca,  860. 


O. 


Onxov,  or  Odeum,  the  musical  theatre  at  Athens,  61, 

222. 
Odyssey,  state  of  the  arts  as  pictured  in  the,  14. 
(Edipus,  stoxy  of,  288. 
CBneis,  tribe  of,  169. 
CEneus,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  218. 
Oeroe,  course  of  the,  263. 
(Eta,  Mount,  172;  sacred  character  of,  282,  288. 
CEtian  chain  of  mountains,  extent  and  direction  of,  100. 
OfHsrings  at  the  temple  of  Delphi,  254. 
Olive,  the  chief  production  of  Attica,  186;  gift  of  the, 

attributed  to  Minerva,  156. 
Olives,  grove  of,  in  Boeotia,  258 ;  in  Argos,  428;  planta- 
tions of,  in  the  vale  of  Sparta,  416. 
Oljrmpia,  luxuriant  plaiq  of,  108 ;  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  at, 

117;  valley  of,  886;  ancient  Gymnasium  and  Prjrta- 

neum  of,  887;  the  Stadium  and  Hippodrome,  888; 

temple  and   statue  of  Jupiter  at,  889,  890 ;  present 

aspect  of,  393. 
Olympiads,  origin,  use,  and  history  of  the,  891;  the 

national  measure  of  time,  392. 
Olympian  Games,  civilising  influence  of  the,  117. 
Olympium  at  Athens,  Corinthian  order  of,  83 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the,  228;  its  history,  magnitude,  and  present 

remains,  ib. 
Olympus,  the  fkbled  residence  of  the  Homeric  deities, 

98 ;  view  of,  298. 
Ombre  Chinois,  from  Mr.  Dodwell's  vase,  83. 
Onatas,  the  Greek  painter,  works  of,  54 ;  also  a  sculptor, 

69. 
Onochonus,  an  aflluent  of  the  Peneus,  99. 
Opus,  the  capital  of  Locris,  235. 
Oracle  of  the  Trophonian  cave,  243. 
Oratory,  the  Pnyx  the  school  of,  216. 
Orchomenus,  city  and  acropolis    of,  243;  its  ancient 

grandeur,  244,  344;  prospect  f^o^  the  citadel  of,  248; 

view  of  the  city  of,  270 ;  its  situation  and  importance, 

272,  273. 
Orchestra  of  Mars,  Thessaly  so  called,  99. 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  423. 
Oropus,  site  of,  247. 
Oros,  Mount,  peaked  summit  of,  102;   description  of, 

191,  192. 
Ossa,  Mount,  the  conical  peak  of,  98;  view  of,  285. 


Othrys,  Mount,  situation  of,  98 ;  its  direction,  100 ;  view 

of,  304. 
Outline,  representation  of  form  by,  11. 
Oxynia,  city  of,  its  position,  289. 


P. 


Paoasjean  Gulf,  views  of,  300,  803. 

Painting,  progress  of,  54  et  teq. 

on  vases,  early  origin  of,  8,  9. 

Paintings  by  Polygnotus,  57,  58,  60. 

Palsopolis,  city  of,  347. 

Palamedi,  ancient  citadel  of,  429. 

Pal6,  ancient  city  of,  364. 

Pallantium,  the  ancient  city  of  Pallas  and  Evander,  125; 
site  of,  ib. 

Pallend,  temple  of,  180 ;  legends  connected  with,  ib. 

Pamissus,  course  of  the,  401. 

Pan,  the  pastoral  deity  of  Arcadia,  120,  172;  inventor  of 
the  pipe,  120;  tradition  respecting,  126;  sacred  grotto 
of  at  Athens,  210. 

Panathenaic  festival,  instituted  by  Theseus,  160.   . 

Panathenalc  procession  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
68  (pi.),  206. 

Pandion,  statue  of  at  Athens,  218. 

Pandrosseum,  or  Pandrosos,  temple  of  the,  209,  210; 
caryatis,  73  (pi.) 

Panhellenium,  ancient  site  of,  190;  temple  and  mount  of, 
191,  198. 

Panionian  hill  at  Ephesus,  101. 

Panelling,  ornamental,  54. 

Paramythia,  city  and  plain  of,  381,  883. 

Parga,  mountains  of,  333. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  100;  view 
of,  231,  237;  summit  of,  236;  view  of  i^om  Delphi, 
249. 

Pames,  Mount,  101 ;  vegetable  productions  of,  185 ;  the 
northern  frontier  of  Attica,  137,  188 ;  was  to  Attica 
what  the  Alps  are  to  Italy,  150;  the  scene  of  Aristo- 
phanes' goddesses,  151 ;  dangerous  to  the  Athenians 
when  occupied  by  an  enemy,  152,  153  ;  its  occupation 
by  the  SparUns  fktal  to  Athenian  liberty,  162,  ISS; 
Phyle  and  Deceleathe  principal  passes  of,  154. 

Pamon,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  107. 

Paros,  white  quarries  of,  101. 

Parthenium,  hill  of,  126. 

Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens,  architects 
of  the,  60 ;  its  commencement  by  Pericles,  61 ;  sculp- 
tures of  the,  68,  68  (pi.),  204;  its  pediments,  64;  sec- 
tion of  the,  66;  Ionic  orders  introduced  into,  ib.; 
coined  treasure  of  Athens  preserved  in,  184;  its  ruins, 
195,  206;  views  of  the,  138,  204 — 207;  description  of 
the,  204  et  teq. ;  the  work  of  Ichinus,  Cailistratus,  and 
Phidias,  207 ;  its  commanding  situation,  214. 

Pastoral  life,  migratory  character  of,  123 ;  a  scene  of,  122. 

Patrae,  in  Achaia,  view  of  the  city  of^  116 ;  mercantile 
advantages  of,  ib. 

Patras,  canal  of,  310;  town  of,  878;  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  ib. 

Pausanias,  the  historian,  his  obeervatlons  upon  Greek 
Art,  1. 

the  Spartan  general,  defeated  by  the  Thebans, 

254;  defeats  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  267. 

Paxo,  ifiland  of,  350 ;  Milton's  ode  on,  351. 

Peasants,  femule,  of  modem  Greece,  282. 

Pedias,  wife  of  Cranaus,  156. 

Pegasus,  mythological  legend  of,  439. 

Peirend,  fountain  of,  at  Corinth,  439. 

Peleus  and  Thetis,  marriage  of  explained,  278. 

Pelion,  Mount,  capt  with  snow,  802,  303 ;  site  of  the 
Greek  heroic  school,  305 ;  botanical  fertility  of,  ib. 

PsLOPOMNEfiirs,  The,  reflections  on,  105;  geographical 
survey  of,  106  et  seq. ;  a  vast  .natural  colosseum,  110; 


an 
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Its  physical  boundartes,  111;  its  provinces  never  pro- 
perly organized  for  national  protection,  112;  styled  by 
Btrabo  the  Acropolis  of  Greece,  118;   disunion  of  in 
various  states,  lb.;  united  by  victorious  Rome,  115; 
its  numismatic  history,  ib. ;  absence  of  commerce  and 
the  arts  ft-om,  ib. ;  its  various  changes  and  revolutions, 
its  amphitheatrical  form,  1S4;  general  account  of,  871 
ei  $eq. 
PenSus,  the,  a  river  of  the  Pindus,  91 ;  views  ot,  98,  285. 
297 ;  its  rise  and  course,  97,  275,  876,  388 ;  tributary 
streams  of,  98 ;  historical  notices  of,  ib. ;  ancient  cities 
in  the  vale  of,  290;   bridge  over,  291;    its  natural 
beauties,  297. 
Pentelicus,  a  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus,  101 ;  its 
summit,  ib. ;  its  vegetable  productions,  185;  its  quar- 
ries of  marble,  185,  189,  176,  177;  its  situation,  188, 
189;  monastery  of,  176;  the  neighbouring  scenery  of,  180. 
Pentheus  attacked  by  Bacchantes,  268. 
Pericles,  period  of  his  public  life,  60;  his   works   at 
Athens,  61  et  *eq. ;  his  death.  67 ;  and  state  of  the  arts 
ftom  that  period,  69. 
Permessus,  river  of,  859. 

Persians,  state  of  the  arts  from  their  defeat,  50  et  stq.i 
results,  51 ;  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  140, 
141;    and  at  Marathon,  169;   their  encampment  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Plat«a,  265 ;  their  vast  numbers, 
fb. ;  their  defeat  and  destruction,  268. 
Phseacia,  of  Homer,  847. 
Phalerum,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  225,  226,  228. 
Pharse,  view  of,  876. 

Pharsalia,  fame  of,  99;   Pompey's  defeat  at,  298,  800; 
view  of,  298 ;   the  battle  of,  as  noticed  by  Cssar  and 
Lucan,  300,  301. 
Phaslae,  bay  of,  the  modem  Port  Raphte,  188. 
Pheidippides,  tradition  respecting,  126. 
Pheneas,  mountain  view  near,  106. 
PhersB,  city  of,  301;  view  of,  ib. ;  Its  beauty  and  interest, 

802. 
Phidias,  his  sculptures  at  Athens,  62,  202,  206 ;  drapery 

of  his  figures,  67. 
Phigalia,  village  of,  895;  temple  of  Apollo  Eplcurins  at, 

396,  897,  898. 
Phigalian  marbles,  71. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  marsh  into  Epirus,  838,  339. 
Philip  III.  his  campaigns  into  Etolia,  366. 
Philopappus,  monument  of,  83. 
Philopoemen,  vigour  of,  113  ;  a  distinguished  dtiaen  of 

Sicyon,  380 ;  birth-place  of,  392. 
Procis,  view  of,  100,  216 ;  general  account  of,  230  et  eeq. ; 

mountains  of,  242,  370 ;  panoramic  view  of,  236. 
Phorcys,  harbour  of,  352. 

Phyle,  eastellated  pass  of,  148,  215 ;  defended  by  Thrasy- 
bulus,  149 ;  one  of  the  principal  passes  over  Mount 
Pames,  154. 
Pindus,  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Greece,  90,  286 ;  the 
five  rivers  of,  91;   view  of,  98;   different  chains  of 
mountains  branching  ftom  the,  100 ;  geographical  ter- 
ritories formed  by  the,  ib. ;  panoramic  view  fh>m,  287. 
Pipe,  invention  of  the,  attributed  to  Pan,  120. 
Piraeus,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  102,  150,  196;  view  of, 
fk-om  the  Acropolis,  215;  constructed  by  Themistocles, 
227,  228 ;  completed  by  Cimon  and  Pericles,  228,  229. 
Pisatis,  country  of  the,  884. 
Pisistratus,  Greek  art  under,  35,  37 ;  his  revision  of  the 

Homeric  poems,  159. 
Plataea,  field  of.  111 ;  city  of,  246 ;  ruins  of,  262;  tombs 
at,  ib. ;  topography  of  the  battle  fought  with  the  Per- 
sians, 265,  266 ;  preparations  for  the  combat,  266—268 ; 
military  positions  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  signal  vic- 
tory, 266—268. 
Platseans,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  169. 
Plato,  academy  of,  102 ;  his  country  seat,  179 ;  his  present 
to  Diogenes,  ib. ;  his  youthAil  visit  to  Mount  Hymettus, 
182. 


Pleistns,  valley  of  the,  274. 

Pleuron,  city  of,  in  Atolia,  389. 

Pnyx,  the,  of  Athens,  198 ;  the  place  of  public  assembly, 

214  ;  stone  bema  of  the,  215 ;  view  ftom  the,  ib. ;  the 

school  of  Athenian  oratory,  216;  interesting  objects 

viewed  from  the,  214. 
Poscile,  the  Stoa  of  Athens,  218 ;  battle  of  Marathon 

painted  in  the,  174. 
Polls,  village  of,  861. 

Polities  of  Greece,  the  resnit  of  natural  eaosee,  109—113. 
Polybius,  the  historian,  381 ;  birth-place  of,  392. 
Polycletus,  the  Greek  sculptor,  60,  70. 
Polygnotus,  the  most  brilliant  painter  of  antiquity,  57, 

58;  subjects  painted  by,  68,  59. 
Pompey,  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  298,  800. 
Poros,  town  and  port  of,  162, 186 ;  vale  oi,  862. 
Portrait  statues,  early  history  of,  40. 
Pottery,  the  mother  of  all  arts,  6,  7. 
Praxiteles,  the  Greek  sculptor,  69 ;  hit  statues  of  Love 

and  of  Venus,  261. 
Prevysa,  the  modem  town  of,  807 ;  Its  preaent  i^pear- 

anoe,  311 ;  the  Pasha  of,  ib. 
Priam,  death  of,  painted  by  Polygnotus,  59  (pL) 
Priests,  modem  Greek,  806. 
Procne,  mythological  story  of,  287. 
Profile  eye,  representation  of  a,  12. 
Proni,  fortress  and  ruins  of,  862, 363. 
Propylssa,  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  201, 202 ;  Its  mins, 

195. 
Prytanes,  refectory  of  the,  20. 
Prytaneum  of  Olympia,  387. 
Psyttalea,  islet  of,  140. 
Puntzomadi,  modem  village  of,  235. 
Pylos,  harbour  of,  406,  407;  the  city  of  Nestor,  407; 

Homeric  scenes  at,  407,  408;  Journey  of  Telemachus 

and  Pisistratus  from,  414. 


QvAEUBs  of  Pentelkiu,  185. 


Raxkk,  vale  of,  362,  868. 

Raphte,  Port,  the  ancient  bay  of  Phasiss,  188. 

Religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  its  early  introduction  into 
Attica,  156;  Its  total  extinction,  196. 

Rhamnus,  city  of,  its  temples,  164 — 167;  noticea  of^  167; 
mountain  pass  tmm,  247. 

Rhium,  port  of,  878. 

Rhone,  the  subterranean  channel  of  the,  118. 

Rivers  of  Mount  Pindus,— the  Aous,  the  Aracthus,  the 
Haliacmon,  the  PeniSus,  and  the  Achelous,  91 ;  Virgil's 
poetical  idea  of,  lb. ;  their  communication  with  every 
part  of  Greece,  92 ;  Mount  Zygo,  the  central  point  of, 
100  i  their  advantage  to  Greece,  104;  those  of  Attica, 
185;  of  Bccotia,  269—271 ;  of  Thessaly,  276;  of  Atolia, 
311;  of  Epirus,  323. 

Rogus,  ruins  at,  320;  its  ancient  importance,  ib. ;  iden- 
tified with  Charadra,  820,  321. 

Roman  period  of  Greek  art,  80,  81  (pi.)  et  eeq, 

Rome,  Milton's  description  of,  92 ;  her  ancient  origin 
f^om  Arcadia,  125;  the  Sacred  Way  of,  compared  vrith 
that  of  Athens,  144;  military  glory  the  aspiration  of,  ib. 

Ruins  of  Athens,  196  et  eeq. ;  at  Rogus  and  Kastri,  820 ; 
near  Jannina,  322;  at  Dramisus,  828;  of  Greece,  peu~ 
eim, 

8. 

Sacrxd  inclosures  of  Attica,  154, 167;  and  of  other  dis- 
tricts, 168. 


INDEX. 
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Stered  Way,  to  Eleasis,  101 ;  of  AUient  compaxed  with 
that  of  Rome,  144;  course  of  the,  215;  near  Delphi, 

288. 

St.  Clement,  hie  allusions  to  Corinth,  442. 

St.  Paul,  his  notices  of  Corinth,  441. 

Salamis,  hiUs  of,  102;  straits  of,  111;  hay  of,  188;  the 
Tillage  of  AmbelaUa,  gulf  and  island  of,  188, 189;  the 
present  site  of,  189;  hattle  of,  140, 141 ;  immortalized 
by  Aschylus,  175;  view  of,  ftom  the  Acropolis,  216; 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Eleusls  and  Phocis,  216. 

Salganeus,  remains  ot  255. 

Saloniki,  the  name  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Thessalonica, 
97. 

8am6,  ruins  of,  863. 

Samoa,  tenr»«otta  figure  found  at,  11. 

Samothnce,  early  has-relief  from,  41. 

Santa  Maura,  island  of,  888;  the  ancient  Leucas,  888, 
851. 

Sapienza,  isle  of,  414. 

Sarcophagus,  ancient,  of  a  female,  887. 

Sardis,  ancient  hronze  figures  found  at,  8 ;  Ionic  temple 
at,  81. 

Saw,  early  use  of  the,  18. 

Schiste  Hodos,  near  Delphi,  287. 

Schoenus,  ancient  port  of,  440. 

Sciagraphy,  early  origin  of,  8 ;  early  specimen  ot  84. 

Scillns,  Tillage  of,  the  retreat  of  Xenophon,  892. 

Scio,  isle  of,  867,  868. 

Scopad«,  court  of  the,  98. 

Scopas,  the  Greek  sculptor,  60. 

ScotusssB,  ancient  fame  of,  99. 

Sculptors  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  69,  70 ;  of  the  Phlgaleian 
marbles,  71 ;  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Arc,  202. 

Sculpture,  Its  primitive  origin,  6 ;  progress  of,  55  et  $eq. 

Sculptures,  importance  of  dates  in  ascertaining  their 
execution,  2;  of  Thebes,  18;  of  Nineveh,  19;  of  Selinus, 
89 ;  of  A^a,  46, 48 ;  of  the  Theseum,  58, 56 ;  of  Greece, 
executed  ftom  the  marble  of  Pentelicus,  177, 178. 

Scylsan  promontory,  now  called  Skylo,  186. 

Selinus,  sculpture  of,  39;  temples  of,  167. 

Shafts,  for  draining  the  country  of  Boeotia,  270. 

Shepherds,  the  life  of,  migratoxy,  123. 

Ships,  number  of,  furnished  by  Attica  and  Thebes  in  the 
Trojan  war,  247 ;  Argus  building  the  first  one,  278. 

Sicyon,  mercantile  advantages  of,  116;  the  modem  Basi- 
lica, 379;  view  of,  ib.;  numerous  remains  of,  880. 

Sigsan  inscription,  26. 

Silhouettes,  a  peculiar  style  of  ait,  8. 

Silver  mines  of  Attica,  184,  185. 

Simonides,  the  Sicilian  poet,  98. 

Smilis,  the  early  mythical  artist,  14. 

Socrates,  anecdote  of,  131. 

Soil,  of  Arcadia,  unpropitious  to  agriculture,  120. 

Sophocles,  a  native  of  Colonus,  145. 

Sfakta,  most  secure  when  she  had  no  walls,  124 ;  vall^ 
of  described,  ib. ;  natural  bulwarks  of,  ib. ;  boundaries 
of,  ib.;  dty  of,  ib.;  ruins  of,  416;  vale  of,  ib.;  her  fer- 
tility, 416;  compared  with  Athens,  417;  education  at, 
418;  view  of  the  plain  of,  ib.;  road  from,  to  Mycenss, 
420. 

Spartans,  their  possession  of  Mount  Pames,  158;  defeated 
by  the  Thebans,  254. 

Spercheius,  the  river,  230;  its  beauttftil  valley,  ib. 

Sphacteria,  island  of,  407 ;  battles  of,  409. 

Sphettus,  city  of,  162. 

Sporades,  rocky  group  of  the,  101. 

Stadium,  of  Athens,  224;  of  Delphi,  239;  of  Olympia, 
387;  atNemea,  435. 

Stations,  for  the  geographical  survey  of  Greece,— first 
station,  the  andent  Lacmos,  90 ;  second,  Mount  Tym- 
phrestus,  100;  third.  Mount  Parnassus,  ib.;  fourth. 
Helicon,  ib. 

Statues,  of  wood,  in  the  Homeric  age,  15;  of  bronze,  15, 


41 ;  one  of  gold,  21 ;  early  draperies  of,  88;  of  Selinus, 

89 ;  dedication  of,  lb. ;  of  a  Greek  warrior,  ib. ;  at  Athens, 

62,  65,  68  (pi.).    See  ScuLPTunxs. 
Stoa  Basileioe,  at  Athens,  218. 
Stone,  scardty  of,  in  Assyria,  28. 
Stonehenge,  trilithon  from,  24. 
Stratus,  the  Acharnanian  capital,  868. 
Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia,  view  of  the  lake  of,  120. 
Styx,  view  of  the  valley  of,  109 ;  stream  and  valley  of  the, 

882,  388. 
Suli,  road  towards,  830 ;  scenery  of,  831 ;  mountains  of, 

332;  its  fortress,  888;  iu  dtadel,  837;  historical  notices 

of,  888. 
Sunian  promontory,  views  of  the,  108, 104,  134;  temple 

on  its  summit,  104;  the  Modem  Capo  Colonni,  184. 
Sunium,  temple  of  Minerva  at,  185. 
Syra,  town  and  isle  of,  868. 


T. 


Tavamak  promontory,  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
Gredan  peninsula,  108. 

Tanagra,  site  of,  246,  261. 

Tar-wells  of  Kieri,  866. 

Tatoi,  village  of,  152. 

Taygetus,  Mount,  situation  of,  107;  view  of,  124;  flow  of 
watera  from,  416;  glades  of,  417. 

Telemachus  and  Pislstratus,  their  Journey  from  Pylos, 
414. 

Temenoe,  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Attica,  167. 

Tempo,  valley  of,  98;  egress  of  the  sea  through,  277; 
view  of;  295,  296 ;  mythological  origin  of,  296;  military 
character  of,  296;  scenery  of,  ib. 

TxM PLC  at  Corinth,  24;  at  Sardis,  31 ;  of  Agina,  46, 48,  77 
(pi.),  189, 190;  of  Theseus,  53--56,  211—218;  of  Victory 
at  Athens,  71,  202;  at  Bassae,  71;  of  Apollo  Sosianus, 
76  (pL);  on  the  Sunian  promontory,  104;  of  Ceres,  at 
Eleusis,  146,  147 ;  at  Sunium,  185 ;  at  Fanhellenium, 
191;  the  Parthenon,  202,  207;  the  Erectheum,  207,  208; 
of  the  Furies  at  Athens,  217;  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
Athens,  228;  of  Ddphi,  238;  of  the  Winds,  808;  of 
Actian  Apollo,  309 ;  at  Dramissus,  330 ;  of  Leucadian 
Apollo  at  Santa  Maura,  351 ;  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  389 ; 
of  Apollo  Epicurius,  at  Bassae,  396,  397;  of  Herasum, 
near  Mycens,  427 ;  of  Jupiter,  at  Nemea,  435. 

Temples,  structure  of,  28,  SO ;  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of, 
30,  31 ;  thdr  first  erection  at  Athens,  85,  61 ;  of  the 
dty  of  Rhamnus,  164,  165 ;  in  the  street  of  Tripods,  at 
Athens,  222. 

Tenos,  rocky  cliffs  of,  108. 

Tepelini,  town  of,  the  ancient  Antlgoneia,  825. 

Teravo,  fortress  of,  823. 

Theatre  of  Athens,  195. 

Thebans,  their  victory  over  the  Spartans,  254. 

Thebes,  sculptures  of,  18 ;  athletic  superiority  of  its  inha- 
bitants, 161;  in  Boeotia,  city  of,  244,  245;  plains  of, 
245;  natural  and  social  advantages  of,  274;  view  of 
the  plain  and  city,  ib. ;  mountain  streams  of— the  Is- 
menus,  the  Dirce,  and  the  Cnopus,  274;  climate  of, 
275. 

Themis,  temple  at  Rhamnus,  164, 165. 

Themistocles,  commander  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of 
Salamls,  140 ;  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  169  ; 
trophy  of  victory  to,  174;  builds  the  Pirsus,  227,  228; 
banishment  of,  228;  his  tomb,  229. 

Therico,  the  modem  name  of  the  ancient  Thoricus,  184. 

Thermaic  Gulf,  view  of  the,  97. 

Thermis,  dtadel  of,  101. 

Thermopylae,  pass  of.  111,  233;  battle  of,  95;  view  of, 
230;  the  scene  of  various  contests,  234;  physical 
changes  of,  234. 

Theseum,  its  ftont  elevation,  50 ;  its  sculptures,  52  (et 
pi.),  59;  genius  developed  in  the,  55. 


/W- 


TheKm,  bsHt  ol,  dlieorend  ud  broughl  to  ACtie 
lUtuA  of,  flA ;  (hp  ivlgn  i>f,  bh  Ipiporluit  epocb  In 
bjKi  bUtofT,  169  tflftf-;  temple  of  hI  Alhmi,  14 
iUi  Uieiilg,  lS0;tiliclunct«,ib.;iink9>tli 


Theipla,  ucient  cit;  of,  ISI ;  hiitoric  iDlncit  connecled 
wltb.  Ml,  HI. 

t»;  IlifcnUIlr,  lb.;  Iti ucient  militUT  lime,  lb. ;  ill 
climiU  ud  ■oil,  III;  Kenenl  icconnt  ol.  !7«— 30C: 
bMin  oT,  17^!  legendt  If.  !77 ;  pUlni  of,  lb.;  lu  mini. 
ib.;  lie  tDpiigcaplilcil  cbincur.  lb.;  le^ndi  of,  t7I, 
17S:  He  pumiimsiiE  biaiocr,  1SI>  otlgla  or  the  Dime, 
tat;  tbe  abarigiiiEi  of.  ib.;  Jullui  Cmhi'i  eunpiign  li. 
m:  tnauenccoftheHiUanthecbmcleioflUlababi- 
tiiile,»]>  rnnilneorcllleib,  Ml. 

Tblikl,— IilCtbellbuiafHomnl  K3  H  ii^. 

Tborieiu,  huboui  or,  isa ;  ndna  of  to  un^lenC  IbMtn  *l. 


TbnijbDlui,  bli  defcDoe  of  Pbjle, 

Tblrtj  Trnsti,  ISO. 
Tnpho.Hbiintof,  m. 
TlIJiii,  Cjelopein  Hilli  St,  B,  41*. 


nd  eipuliEon  of  the 


Trlcca,  culle  of,  SI 
Trikeri,  cullo  unil 
TilDdDi,  twu  Delp 
Thopblin  piomoDI 
Tripod.,  itieet  of. 


Tripoli 


a  Argoll 


Tmlie  anile,  illu  of  Ibc,  il  Aihe 
Trmptareilui,  Uount,  tbe  modern 

TJltBOI,  ■  DBliie  D[ApbillD&,  IS 


scrlptloD  dT  Itbici,  Ki ;  mniln*  of  hli 
uicu,  Uomeilc  notice*  ot,  IM. 


(pccinKni  of,  »  (pi.);  the  prnductiDDi  of  Anetllsui, 
40!  Greek  beid  from  1,  SO;  itdportml  chinfeflin,  ^i 
light  flguTei  on  i  bUek  ground  Inlioducrd,  U,  H  {pi.) 


VircH,  fall  poetical  Idei  of  Ih*  liyin  o 
paitonl  muie  Inipiied  bj  Amdlm  lo 
Volcinic  ippemncee  it  £glu,  ISO. 


Wiiai,,  eirt;r  ue  of  the.  IS. 
Winde,  innpio  of  the,  3H. 
Winged  buU.  ttom  Khoiubid,  18. 
WlnirrliiB<mtta.Ml. 
Wonhlp.  e«lr  objeeti  oT,  10. 

WijIloK.  not  gtataHj  pncii«d  it  the  time  at  the  Trojui 
HI,  it. 


JEiTCDfBOir.  bii  TeDeit  at  Lycoeorv,  in. 

Xenei.  hii  defCM  a(  the  butle  of  Salimli,  141 ; 
Ibnne  npiuited  and  pntened  in  tbe  AeropoUs,  I' 
big  tliit  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Fwniu,  tJI. 

Xyla,  Cape,  tlO. 


t;  the  ucient  dtrsf,  M4. 
It  Ljeaui,  loe,  108. 
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